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sailors at the front. Nowrapping,no address. 
A. 8. Burleson, Postmaster General. 


NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 

s reading this copy of The American Boy 

Of place a U.S. l-cent stamp on this notice, 

: hand same to any U.S. postal employee, and 

: it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers or 
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INTO THE FAR NORTH—An American Boy’s Story of His Arctic Adventures 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell, English Chief Scout, on ‘* The Most Interesting Boy I Ever Knew’ 


PUBLISHED BY THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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*‘1’ll tell you how to get that bike, son.” 
Father knows what the boy is 


dreaming of. 


“Want that bike pretty badly, eh, 
son?” he says. “What kind is it?” 


“] wish I had the one I saw today in 
the bicycle store. It had that dandy 


New DEPARTURE 
Ys), COASTER 


“The Brake that Brought the Bike Back’ 


“Right you are, my boy. That's the start 
to good business. Call things by their 
name, know values. And now here’s my 
plan to help you get that bike: 


“To every dollar you save, your mother 
and I will add three. Let’s see how 
many ideas you can put into money.” 


That bike will be his just as sure as he is a real 
American boy. The first thing-he will do in the 
morning will be to tell the bicycle dealer to put it 
aside for him—the wheel with the New Departure 
Coaster Brake that halves the pedaling and doubles 
the pleasure of the cycle ride. P 


The New Departure. 
Manufacturing Co. 
Bristol, Conn. 


Don’t delay your shipments an instant. 
The demand upon Taylor for furs is terrific. 
Prices on every kind are probably higher than 
they will be later. The trapper who ships 
now gets the most money. We need mink, 
skunk, opossum, coon, wolf, muskrat, fox 
and all other skins. 


Get your share of money that is in skins 
of fur bearing animalson farm and mountain- 
side. Start trapping, No one gives you as 
much money for your catch as Taylor—es- 
tablished nearly half a century. Thousands 
of trappers have shipped to us 
for years. Careful, personal 
inspection of all furs. Most skillful ex- 
pert grading, and your money mailed 
the same day we receive the skins. 
Confidential information on the fur 
market mailed regularly to all Tay- 
lor trappers. 


Help Book Free 
Filled with the story of traps and 


p> tS trapping. Shows animals in natural 

DAY AFTER- colors. Also proper baits to use and 

: Fr evar mp catalog of supplies, new 
oke torpedo, etc. Write for it. 


ne Taylor roc : 


757 fur Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Taylor Smoke Torpedo 

Consists of metal torpedo with 10 feet of 
strong, fiexible wire, and_12 smoke car- 
tridges. No firetostart. Put cartridge in 
torpedo, light fuse and pushin den. Smoke 
forcesanimals out and enables you to quick- 
ly trap them. Price complete, like picture 
below, delivered, $1.80. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Direct from Our Factory to Your Home 


You will surely find a bicycle to suit ay, 
im™ your most exacting requirements among the 44 ~y! 


New 1918 Models 


are Now rela colors and ver poy ed the famous ae 
* ine. There is a “Mead”’ bicycle to suit the taste : 
Ready to Ship y every rider—a wide variety of colors, sizes and many 


options as to stylein equipment. They are all pic- 

tured in actual colors in the big new 1918 Ranger ; 
vatalog which we want tosend you now. Do not makea selection until 
you have written for and received a copy of this new Ranger bicycle. ’ i 


Ask for particulars of our wonderful new selling plan. We will 
send, allcharges prepaid, the Ranger bicycle you select for thirty 
™ days actual riding trial. We pay all freight charges to your town 
i> and allow youa month to test it, so you will be thoroughly satis- 
[> fied with the bicycle before you decide to keep it. We will not 
m™ be there to urge or influence your decision. We wil pay the’ 
\ sefurn charges if you do not want to keep it, and will make 
\ no charge for use and wear while you are ¢vying it. The 
\ thirty days trial is all at our expense. 


We have placed a 
special deposit of 
$5,000 in the great First National Bank of 
»4| Chicago to guarantee to you the faithful performance 
of this unusual thirty day free trial selling plan. 


going to 
greatly increase our 
force of Rider Agentsin 
all parts of the country 
to quickly introduce the 
new 1918 model Rangers. 
Select the model you pre- 

fer, and while you ride and enjoy it, make money 
by taking orders from your neighbors and friends. 


the new Electric Lighted 

Ranger ‘* Motorbike” 

model. If you prefer you 
can choose the Ranger “Superbe” or “Arch- 
Frame” model. There are many others to choose 
from—in fact the most complete line of voadsters, 
vacers, delivery models, juniors for small boys, girs’ 
and Zadies’ models—all pictured in actual colors in 
the big new 1918 Ranger catalog. 


Lamps, Horns, Cyclometers, 

Handle Bars, Chains. Stands, Locks, Pedals Rims, _ 

Bells, Pumps, Enamels Sprockets Front Forks, Grips, 
Inner Tubes, Ready to Use Front and Rear Wheels, tepair Kits, Parts and Repairs 
Jor all Bicycles and Coaster Brakes, all accurately pictured, numbered, and sold at 
factory to rider prices, and fully described in the big new Ranger catalog. 


but write us today for your copy of the new Ranger catalog, par- 
Send No Money ticulars of the Zhiriy Day Free Triad offer, prices and terms, 


M E A CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. L-19, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Yes, learn now right in your own home by 
mail. Be the greatest athlete in your school or 
community. Learn the science, and tricks and 
secrets that will enable you to Win. 


Our lessons will positively teach you, every 
hold, break and block, and are all fully illus- 
trated by photos of 


= | The two greatest wrestlers and athletes that ever 
2 lived. Frank Gotch is still the undefeated 

World’s Champion and Farmer Burns, his trainer, and former World’s Champion, 

is conceded to be the finest scientific wrestler that ever stepped on the mat. 


Every lesson in our splendid course is Prepared by a World’s Champion 
Think of what this means to you. You can have the personal instruction of the 
famous Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch, a rare and wonderful opportunity. The 
cost is very small. Our fine Free Book tells you all about it. Send for it right 
now—Today. 

Wrestling is a fine, clean, gentlemanly sport. It develops every musclein your —& 
body. It makes you a real athlete. It fits you to Win in every kind of sport; in j 
baseball, football, boxing, foot racing, running and rowing. If you are a Real 
Live American Boy you have an ambition to Excelin sports. You cannot do 
so unless you have a splendid, all-around athletic body. Our course fits you for 
all these things. 

Develop yourself into a manly man. Bea leader. Excel at all sports. You can 
positively develop beyond your fondest dreams. You can learn to handle and throw 
boys and men far larger and stronger than yourself. The Sclence Does It. You 
learn every trick and secret that made these great men World’s Champions. 


This is surely your great opportunity. Don’t miss it. Sit right down and send 
the coupon or a post card for our splendid Free Book! 

Think of what fun it will be. Think of the surprises you will have for your 
friends and for perhaps the big bully that has annoyed you or the smaller boys. 
It is really wonderful how this school can positively teach you. It has taught 
thousands, and is endorsed by the greatest college coaches, athletes and 
Y.M.C.A.men. You will be intensely interested. 


imi F. D. HOBE, 
A limited number of these free Waawinaron, 
books to American Boy readers. 


A Farmer Burns 
Send the coupon. If you have Graduate 


ambitions to Excel in Wrestling and 
All Sports, you simply Must have this 


book. Free Book Coupon 
Wee 


or a post card will do. No charge what. 
ever, but kindly send 2-cent stamp for 


Farmer Burns, 1631 Ramge Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 


Please send me at once your free book about your 


postage if convenient. This is a big thing school. 

for you, so send right now while you have 

this opportunity. TR SR 
Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch § aponuss 


1631 Ramege Building, 
OMAHA, ° = NEBRASKA 


1 
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Regarding Renewals 


LL subscriptions are discontinued . as 
they expire, and if you find a remit- 
tance blank in your copy of the mag- 

azine, it indicates that your subscription 
expires with that number. Subscribers will 
please be prompt in sending in renewal 
remittance so that the next copy of the 
magazine will not be missed. Please sign 
your name exactly as it appears on your 
present address label. If you have changed 
your address, please give the old address 
and the new one as well, so that we will 
have no trouble in locating your name. 

It sometimes happens that a renewal sub- 
scription has already been sent us or is 
in the house, but as we have to print the 
magazine and pack it in mail bags some 
time before mailing, your renewal may 
have reached us after the copy containing 
the blank has been packed. 

If you find a remittance blank in this 
month’s copy, you should renew at once in 
order that you may get a copy of the 
February issue. Mail to Detroit office. 


Griffith Ogden Ellis, President. 


Copyright, 1918, by The . 


The American Boy 


Regtstered in the United States Patent Office. 


Volume 19. Number 3. 
Published by 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


American Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


January, 1918. 
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WALTER P. McGUIRE, Manazing Editor 
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‘ast Office as Second-Class Matter. 


J. Cotner, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer, 


rague Publishing Company. Entered at Detroit, Mich., 


Price of The American Boy 
[’: is published once a month and the sub- 


scription price is $1.50 a year; or two 
years for $2.50; or three years for 
$3.50; or five years for $5.25. Postage free 
in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philip- 
ine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. 
or Canadian subscriptions add 25 cents a 
year, and for foreign subscriptions add 50 
cents a year. 


Subscribers should use postal or express 
money orders or bank checks in ae 
All rural free delivery carriers can supply 
postal money orders, 

Send all subscription orders to our office 
at Detroit, Michigan. 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscrip- 
tions should be sent to Detroit.) 

New York: 286 Fifth Avenue. . 
Chicago: Room 1418 Lytton Building. 


Friendly Talks With The Editor 
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New Year’s—1918 


f Gas COUNTRY is not the same country it was 
on New Year’s Day—1917. You are not the 
same boy you were on New Year’s Day—1917. 
Since that day a change has come to the country, 
and to you, and to everybody. We have been 
forced into war. By the act of entering that war 
the United States has at last fully taken the lofty 
place she is fitted for among the nations of the 
world. You have taken your place—the place you 
should have taken before—as a true citizen of this 
country, understanding it, supporting it, working for 
it and sacrificing for it. As the country has changed, 
so have you changed. The country has responded 
to the call of a great duty; you have responded to 
the call of a lesser duty. You have cause to be 
proud of your country; you have given your coun- 
try cause to be proud of you. But greater duties 
are still to come. Greater changes and greater re- 
sponses will yet have to be made. Resolve this 
New Year’s Day that you will measure up to the 
demands of the changing circumstances as_ they 
arise—cheerfully and gladly. 


Joy 


ET NO FAMILY forego its joy this holiday 

season—if it can find joy in its heart. Joy is 
one of the greatest gifts that we know. If we can 
be glad let us do so with no feeling that we should 
be somber. If a few American boys have already 
given their lives it is well to honor them in our 
thoughts; but they themselves would not wish us 
all to darken our lives for them. They gave will- 
ingly, nobly. We are better, stronger, for every 
moment of joy we can know. 


Strike!—At the Enemy! 


NATION is like a home. A war is like a fire. 

. If your house should catch fire and the fire- 
men should stop in the yard to fight over a basket 
of apples somebody had carried from the pantry in 
the excitement, letting the house burn on, what 
would you think? Workmen are like firemen; by 
hewing and sawing and digging and molding and 
riveting and weaving and running trucks and trains 
and steamships, they are fighting the flames of war 
which threaten the United States—the home of a 
hundred million people. President Wilson has ap- 
pealed to them not to “strike’—not to get into any 
fight over little apples when our house, our home, 
must be saved; when their work will save it. Work- 
men in America are patriots. If they do strike— 


SET ee Ge ee COTTE Te eee a 


FEBRUARY PROMISES. 


z 

= ABT ACHT!” That is the command which 
Yanczy Pal, self-appointed general, gave to his 
= army of six boy soldiers in a hamlet in the Carpathian 
Mountains in Hungary. It means ‘Attention!’ We 
use it to call your attention to a most unusual story 
that will appear in The American Boy next month. 

Yanczy Pal isn’t the chief character in the story 
(though he was a “‘general’’ and is now a captain serving 
in the great war). Nor is Istvan, a fierce, merciless 
Hungarian who, in sheepskin coat, guarded the orchard 
from the boys. Nor, indeed, is the boy of that company 
who, now a famous American, tells this strange, true 
story. The chief characters are Abraham Lincoln and 
| a one-armed, one-legged veteran of the Civil War. 

There have been many, many Lincoln stories. There 
= never has been a Lincoln story like this one which will 
appear in our February issue. 

A notable dog story will appear then, too. In it are 
“Sandy” and another dog named ‘‘Brutus,” a battle- 
FI scarred great Dane, leader of a pack on a sheep ranch. 
3 The two developed a real enmity—and what happened, 
i and how it came out, makes a fascinating story. The 
i author is Dr, Joseph Pettee Copp, who wrote ‘Joe 
= Carson, Apprentice.’’ 
2 “The Mail Must Go Through” is a thrilling story of a 
: carrier and a mountain storm. ‘‘Red Tomahawk” is 
= an Indian story. ‘‘Grandson”’ is a basketball story. 
Z Next month’s Jimmy May story takes the young 
3 Corporal into new adventures. And Charlie Murphy, 
2 the “boy explorer,’ will tell of his experiences among 
whales and seals and polar bears. It is the best true 
“boy story’’ ever published in any magazine for boys. 
E Tell your friends how you like this issue of The Ameri- 
Es Tell them what’s coming next month. 
Es 


‘ 


can Boy. 
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A NEW YEAR’S THOUGHT 
By Edgar A. Guest 


Here's a bright new year for me, 
Every page of it unsoiled; 

Here’s a book in which shall be 
Records of the way I’ve toiled. 
Here are pages I must fill, 
Scribble down the good and bad; 
They will show if well or ill 

I have used the chance I’ve had. 


Just before I leave the old 

To adventure in the new, 

I resolve with faith to hold 

To the work I have to do. 

Day by day I will be fair, 

Strong and steadfast in the fight; 
All that shall be written there ° 
I alone, have power to write. 


Nothing good or nothing bad 
Has the new year stored for me; 
Never any year has had 
Favorites it came to see. 

’ Twill be fine if I am fine, 

And with splendor it will glow; 
But the chance it brings is mine; 
I alone must make it so. 


Let me then resolve to be 

Faithful to the trust I find; 

Good in others I must see, 

Honest I must be and kind. 

And at last when this year ends, 

I shall find that every test 
Brought me happiness and friends, 
If I’ve always done my best. 
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and we think they'll do it, all together—they’ll strike 
at the enemy, The war is going tg give the word 
“strike” a new meaning. 


Savings 


How MUCH have you saved? Have you a 
bank account? If you have—good for you. If 
you haven’t—what’s wrong? A boy without a bank 
account is like a kite without a tail. He has nothing 
to steady him. We refuse to accept any excuse. 
There isn’t a boy in this country who couldn’t have 
some sort of a bank account if he wanted it. . . . 
And then he could become a good citizen by invest- 
ing it in the next Liberty Loan. 


The Right Sort 


E SAW A YOUNG MAN standing on a tee 

on a golf course the other day. In front of 
the tee was a pond a hundred feet wide, and the 
young man was going to try to drive his ball across 
it. If the pond hadn’t been there he would have 
driven several times that hundred feet with ease. 
Well, he swung his driver and the ball plunked in 
the water. He didn’t throw away his club or scowl 
or make a fuss. No. He placed another ball and 
—drove that into the pond. Then he drove in two 
more. At that he turned around and said, “I’m 
going to stay here till I drive across that thing if 
I fill it chuck full of golf balls and stay a week.” 
How do you think he came out? That’s too easy. 
You ought to be asked a hard one. Why, in a little 
while he was driving every ball cleanly across and 
many hundreds of feet beyond. Because he stuck 
to it. 


Keep ’Em Brushed 


UR OBSERVATION is that out of every hun- 
7 dred boys about ninety-nine and three-quarters 
are careless about their clothes. We mean how they 
take care of them. Dad is always buying you a 
new suit if he can afford it, and, if he can’t afford 
it, you are going around a bit shabby. No sense in 
it. A suit that’s brushed and hung up every night, 
and pressed once in a while, will last longer than 
two suits that get the sort of usage you give them. 
It’s up to everybody to be economical now.. Do your 
bit by making one suit last as long as two used to— 
and look better. That’s real thrift. 
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Rumors 


O DAY PASSES on which we do not hear a 

rumor discreditable to our country, discredit- 
able to some of our country’s officials. No true 
American boy will credit such rumors. When he 
hears them repeated it is his duty to say he does 
not believe them. It is his duty not to believe them. 
Be sure that if officials turn traitors; if mistakes 
are made; if transports are sunk; if any of the 
matters rumor tells of become facts, we shall be 
informed of it frankly by our government. Until 
we have facts we can trust, let us trust no rumor. 
Remember that Germany has won more battles by 
spreading lies than by fighting man to man. 


Truth 


ID IT ever occur to you that there are no de- 

grees to truth? A thing can’t be almost true, 
and one thing can’t be more true than another. 
Either what you say is true or it is not true. It is 
very hard to tell the truth, but one thing you can 
do: You can always tell what you believe honestly 
tc be the truth. But if you just believe a thing to 
be true, and don’t know it to be true, you should 
say so when you tell it. Then you've told the truth. 
Sort of puzzling at first, isn’t it? 


The President’s Address 


ID YOU READ President Wilson’s address to 

Congress? You should. It is the utterance 
of a statesman whose vision comprehends the world 
and the future, instead of only his own country 
and the circumstances of to-day. As Roosevelt 
stirred the people to think, so Wilson has given to 
public opinion a conscience, for he talks religion 
and morality in public conduct without fear and 
without cant. It is a pity no leader has so talked 


earlier. The world needed this clear-cut state- 
ment of proper war and post-war aims, 
Friends 


AKE FRIENDS, and see that they speak well 

of you. You have no idea how many fellows 
have found themselves in good jobs because they 
have friends who have boosted them with a good 
word. We don’t mean that you should ask a friend 
to boost you. Not much! That’s bad business. 
Just go along about your business in such a way 
that your friends can’t help boosting. Make them 


do it. Be the sort of fellow that nothing can be 
said about unless it is a boost. 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


An American Boy’s Own Story of: His Adventures in the Arctic—Fart I. 


piper oA tem sates aa A 


Charles Frederic Murphy, the “Boy Explorer” Snapped 


ow 


to its readers. 


and the boy’s going along. 


by a Companion in the Ice Fields of Greenland. 


INTO THE FAR NORTH / 


By CHARLES FREDERIC MURPHY 


IMustrated with Photographs and Map 


66 HARLES, do you want to go to Greenland?” 

That is the question my father asked just 

after I came in from sailing about noon on 
Monday, July twelfth, 1915. 

I was dazed. My brother, a couple of months be- 
fore, had told that the American Museum of Natural 
History expected to send a ship to Greenland. He said 
that he would try to get me a position on it, but he had 
since told me that he had tried to do so, that a boy 
was not needed and the ship had already sailed. 

Of course I said “Yes” to his surprising question. 

“Well, then, you must start to get ready right away 
and leave immediately after dinner, as you must be in 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, by Thursday.” 

About two hours after that I said “Good-bye” to 
everyone and started for Brooklyn. There I met my 
brother, who helped me get a few clothes and other 
necessities together, and also told and showed me on 
the map where I was going. He explained that the 
Grenfell Mission ship George B. Cluett had been char- 
tered by the American Museum of Natural History 
to take supplies to the MacMillan Crocker Land ex- 
pedition at Etah, which is located in Smith Sound in 
northwestern Greenland, and probably to bring back 
some of the men. I was to meet Dr. Hovey, who was 
in charge of the relief expedition, in Sydney and join 
the Clueti there. 

At midnight in the Grand Central Station, in New 
York City, I said farewell and took the train for Bos- 
ton. There I took the Boston and Yarmouth steamer 
Prince George for Yarmouth, Nova Scotia; from there 
I took the train to Sydney via Windsor and Truro, 
arriving Thursday morning, July fifteenth. 

No one seemed to know anything about the Cluett, 
but I finally found out that she hadn’t arrived yet. 
then went down to the wharf where she was to dock 
and watched a motor -boat ,race in the harbor. In a 
couple of hours I began to get hungry, and went to a 
Chinese restaurant. I found out from a man there that 
Dr. Hovey was in the Sydney Hotel.. I went there and 
found him. .He said the Cluett would arrive the next 
day at the latest. ‘ 

The next morning Dr. Hovey had word that the 
Cluett had arrived at North Sydney. He and I took 
the ferry across to there. On the way over we met 
the Cluett coming to Sydney, so when we got to North 
Sydney we did not get off. Captain Comer, who was 
sent by the American Museum to go with 
us as ice pilot, came aboard the ferry and 
we started back for Sydney. As soon as 
we got back to Sydney, we went aboard 
the Cluett. She was a little three-masted 
schooner of 155 gross tons and had an 
eighty horsepower Wolverine engine. 


| Sign as Cabin Boy 


| MET Captain Pickels, the vessel’s mas- 
ter, and went up to the shipping office 
with him and Captain Comer, and signed 
articles for one year as cabin boy on the 
Cluett, though we expected to be gone 
only three months. After I was through, 
I went up into town to a movie theatre 
and saw Willard put it over Johnson in 
the Havana fight. : 

It rained. hard all day Saturday, and 
we took’ aboard coal, which was swung 
aboard in bags from the wharf. A big 
bag struck the cook as he was walking 
past the after hatch and knocked him 


headfirst down into the hold, but by good luck it didn’t 
harm him, 

That night two of the sailors were paid off and they 
left Sunday night with another who ran away. That 
left only one aboard; he wanted to go too, but Captain 
Pickels said he was too good a man and wouldn’t give 
him his money. He wouldn’t go without that, so he had 
to stay. However he was given the position of second 
mate, Monday the mate also left. 

On Monday morning a new crew came aboard. All 
day we were taking aboard supplies for MacMillan, in- 
cluding a fine big canoe. Dr. Hovey came aboard from 
the hotel and we were ready to leave. We steamed 
around the harbor while Dr. Hovey took motion pic- 
tures of us and then came back to get him, and for the 
Captain to meet another sailor who was coming from 
North Sydney. While we were tied up, two bums in 
a very unsober condition came aboard saying, “We 
want to go to Greenland.” The mate in a very lamblike 
way told them to get ashore. One of them in doing 
so came very near getting crushed between the vessel 


and the dock, but a man caught hold of him and pulled 


him up. 

In half an hour we were ready and after waving 
good-bye to the crowds on the shore we left. When we 
got outside of the harbor it was beginning to get dark 
and there was a gentle sea and a light wind blowing. 
We shut off the engine and hoisted the sails. 


My First Days Aboard 


FTER SUPPER the Captain called me into the 

after cabin and showed me how he took his course 
on the chart and explained to me how he had to allow 
for the different currents and a lot of other interesting 
things. Then he asked me if I was fond of reading 
and told me to make use of any of the books in the 
cabin. 

As soon as I could I went on deck. It was the second 
mate’s watch. I knew him pretty well by this time and 
he was full of sea stories. I remarked on what a 
pleasant night it was. 

“Yes,” he said; “who wouldn’t sell his farm and go 
to sea in this weather?” 

As I had not yet a place to sleep he told me to use 
his room and he would use the mate’s when it was his 
watch below. I turned in, very happy and contented, 


“The Eskimos All Had Their Kayaks.” 


HIS IS THE TRUE STORY of probably the most re- 

markable adventure ever experienced by an American boy. 

At the age of 14, Charles Frederic Murphy went farther 
north than any other white boy had ever been. 
did on the ship that went to carry relief to MacMillan’s Crocker 
Land Expedition; what he saw of icebergs, whales, seals, polar 
bears and Eskimos; what he suffered in below-zero blizzards 
when shipwrecked and ‘‘frozen in,’’ through the long Arctic 
night, way up near where the map of Greenland dwindles off © 
into the unknown—all this he wrote, night after night, on the 
ship. We print it just as he wrote it. 

The, adventures themselves, the geographical information 
they impart (making clear what scientists and their aides endure 
in quest of difficult knowledge) and the spirit of the lad. amid 
hardships, make the story both interesting and educational. 


Rarely does a magazine for boys have such a story to present 


The work he 


The statement on Page 6 explains the voyage of the Cluett 


thinking to 
myself, “Ah, 
this is what 
I have long- 
ed for since 
the first time that I ever went out in a sailboat alone.” 

In the morning I was first called upon to feed the 
fishes and stayed on deck because I imagined I felt bet- 
ter there. The Captain came up and talked to me and 
said, “I know just how you feel.” Then he went on, 
“You want to be a man, don’t you? Well, then you 
must not give in to seasickness, It is only women and 
children that do; men don’t pay any attention to it, 
but go right ahead in the ordinary way.” 

Well, I tried, and managed to do my work and eat 
a little breakfast, and pretty soon worked the sickness 
off. In the afternoon I came on deck with a big piece 
of pie in my hand. Captain Comer jokingly remarked, 
“That is pretty good medicine for seasickness.” We 
were all getting acquainted with one another by this 
time. 


The Cluett, Which Carried Charlie 
Murphy Into the Arctic. 


My Sailing Mates 


HE CAPTAIN was from Mohone Bay, Nova 

Scotia. He was rather short and weighed about 
two hundred. Captain Comer was from East Haddam, 
Connecticut, and was fairly tall and heavier than Cap- 
tain Pickels. The mate, Mr. Davis, was a Newfound- 
lander, The second mate, Dan Norman, was also a 
Newfoundlander, although he hadn’t been there for 
over seventeen years, Cotton, the engineer, was from 
Melrose, Mass. The cook was an old man about sixty- 
five and was from Martin’s River, Nova Scotia. Billy 
MacDougal, a sailor, was from North Sydney. All the 
rest of the crew, Ralph Parsons, Ben Madore, Ward 
Taylor, and Billy Fiander were Newfoundlanders. 
Ben’s real name was William, but it was confusing to 
have three Bills, so we nicknamed him, 

We met a beautiful steam yacht owned by the bishop. 
A little after we sighted Newfoundland. By morning 
the wind had entirely died out. It rained most of the 
day. In the evening there was a beautiful rainbow 
which stretched all across the sky. For two days we 
were becalmed, and the flywheel of the engine was 
broken, so we didn’t make any progress. 

It seemed that Ralph came from the same town that 
' Norman did, so they could talk over old 

times. While they did not know each 

other, each knew the other’s brother and 
friends. Norman learned a little of what 
had been going on in his home town the 
seventeen years that he had been away. 
One of the things was that his brother 
had joined the English navy and was 
fighting in the Dardanelles. 


We Sight Icebergs and 
Whales 


LITTLE BREEZE was blowing all 

day Saturday and by Sunday it was 
much heavier. When we got about half- 
way through the Straits of Belle Isle we 
saw a small chunk of ice, Then we kept 
on seeing them and then bergs of all 
shapes. How huge they looked! . They 
didn’t seem half so impressive on the re- 
turn trip. Dr. Hovey took lots of pic- 
tures of them. I think if I had had a 
camera I would have used all my films 
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One of the Most Remarkable True Stories Ever Published For Boys 
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The Route of the Relief Expedition: 
A. New York City, the Boy’s Hom 
B. North Sydney. He Made This Trip Alone by Rail. 
Cc. First Stop, Ba'tle Harbor, Labrador. 
D—E. West Coast of Greenland. 
F. His Farthest North, Parker Snow Bay, Where Ship 
was Caught in the Ice and Held Up‘All Winter. 
G. His Visit to Baffin Land. 


on them. 

About six o’clock in the evening, just as the church 
bells were ringing, we dropped our anchor in the little 
cove off Battle Harbor. What a queer, forsaken look- 
ing little place Battle Harbor is! There are several 
dozen little fishermen’s houses, a store, a church, and 
Dr. Grenfell’s hospital stuck off on a hill, and that is 
about all that there is to the place besides the wireless 
station. 

Most of us wrote letters and sent them ashore to go 
home by the way of the mail boat from St. Johns. 

In the morning the Captain and the engineer went 
ashore, found a blacksmith’s shop and made a yoke 
from a piece of heavy oak plank and two iron bands to 
put on the hub of the cracked flywheel. 

After being paid a visit by several nurses from Doc- 
tor Grenfell’s hospital we hove up the anchor and set 
sail for Godhavn, which is on Disco Island in south- 
western Greenland. 

What a beautiful day it was with a very light breeze 
and just a nice comfortable swell! The whales could 
be seen puffing up all around us, 


“Chum” Goes Mad 


BOUT FOUR O’CLOCK I started forward with 

my hands full of cups which were purchased in 
Battle Harbor. The sailors were still coiling up ropes 
around deck; the mate and engineer were working on 
a piece of wood on the hatch; the Captain and Dr. 
Hovey were both walking the deck, and Captain Comer 
was at the wheel. When I got about halfway to the 
galley everyone was scattering in different directions; 
some dug for the rigging, others for the galley, or, in 
short, for the place that was handiest and quickest. 
In a few seconds I saw Captain Pickels’ big 
dog “Chum” running aft. He was mad! In- 
stead of the gentle, playful, loving dog he 
had been since I first saw him, he was one of 
the ugliest looking beasts imaginable. 

I looked around, saw the mate and engineer 
running for the cabin, and started after them, 
and jumped from the deck right into the cabin 
without touching a step in the companion- | 
way. I must have gone right over the mate 
and engineer, as they were already in the 
companionway when I started, but I reached 
the cabin first. I didn’t have time to drop 
the cups, but about half of them were in 
pieces in my hands when I arrived in the 
cabin. As soon as we got the door shut 
“Chum” came tumbling down against it, mak- 
ing enough noise to wake the dead. 

I went back to the after cabin and there 
was Dr. Hovey getting out his wicked looking 
“Colt.” I thought to myself, “Poor old 
Chum, if he ever gets near that.” 

The door to the companionway was shut, 
and then the sailors stood on the deck of the 
cabin and poured cold water down on him 
to cool him off. In a few minutes he was 
all right again, but had a sickly, sad, forlorn 
look on his face. However, in a few days 
he was as playful and gentle as ever. 


On Into the North 


B* DARK we were out of sight of land 
and on our way to Greenlana, making 
pretty good time on account of the breeze 
which kept up all day Tuesday. The gulls 


and stormy petrels were numerous, swimming and fly- 
ing around the ship. The wind with the fog and mist 
was rather chilly. In the evening it cleared up and the 
wind died out but left a pretty heavy swell heaving. 
In the dogwatches (from four to six and six to eight), 
the sailors sat around the decks making puzzles of 
matches and other things; the second mate made one 
which no one could put together until finally, about a 
week later, he showed us how. 

A pleasant evening was spent in the cabin, with music 
from the victrola which Dr. Hovey was taking to an 
Eskimo at Etah from Peary. Most every evening we 
made use of the phonograph for a couple of hours. 
Among some of the records we had were: “That’s why 
I wish again that I was in Michigan”; several of 
Harry, Lauder’s and Maud Powell’s; Peary’s speech on 
his trip to the Pole; at least one of Caruso’s; and 
“T’m on my way to Dublin Bay.” Besides these were 
a number of other good ones. However, Caruso was 
not applauded very strenuously. I think Harry Lauder 
was the favorite with most of us. 

When I came out of the bathroom where I slept, on 
the morning of July twenty-ninth, Captain Pickels was 
just coming down from the deck. 

“Oh, Charlie, I’ve got the breeze for you this morn- 
ing,” he said. 

“How fast are we going, Captain?” I asked. 

“Just about eleven knots.” 

“Good! That’s the way 1 like to see her go,” I said 
and then went up on deck. 

The vessel was not rolling much but just cutting 
through the water, occasionally shipping a sea over 
the deck. It was quite cold and I lighted a fire in the 
cabin for the first time. 

The next evening the wind had gone down consider- 
ably, but there was a heavy swell. I was carrying a 
pan of boiling hot dishwater from the galley to the 
cabin. I began to show how green I was by going down 
the companionway frontward and consequently, slip- 
ping on the steps, spilled the water all over one leg 
and scalded it. 


Off Greenland in a Storm 


CORKING GOOD BREEZE, with rain, blew for 
two days and on August second was blowing 
harder than ever. In the afternoon the sky got darker 
and darker and the wind heavier and heavier. The 
Captain went on deck, had a look, came down in the 
oo called the mate—it was his watch below—and 
Sal ; 
“We are going to shorten sail, Mr. Davis; all hands 
on deck.” In about five minutes he was at the wheel 
giving orders: “Clew the topsails”; when this was 
finished, “Stand by the spanker”—then there was a rush 
for the spanker—“Lower away your peak,” and so on. 
Next came the two outer jibs and then we were all 
ready for supper; just as I was taking it aft a group 
of islands a little way off the Greenland Coast was 
sighted. 

As the first crowd—Dr, Hovey, the Captain and Cap- 
tain Comér—had started to eat, the mate entered the 
cabin. “Sorry to disturb you, sir, but she’s going along 
at a pretty good clip and I’m afraid we're getting too 
close to the coast. I think we ought to jibe the sails 
over, sir.” 

The Captain jumped: up, snatched his hat, scarf and 
mittens and went up on deck. I didn’t go but stayed 
in the cabin trying to fix the dishes the best way I 
could so they wouldn’t go on the floor, but, when the 
sails did go over, over went the teapot, soup, hash, 
and about half a dozen dishes broke in spite of my 
efforts to make them secure. In half an hour the 
Captain and his crowd were ready to resume their 
supper. After them came the mate, second mate, en- 
gineer and myself. It was almost impossible to sit at 
the table as our chairs were very anxious to coast down 
to the lee side of the cabin. 

We took two crates of oranges belonging to Dr. 
Hovey out of the motor boat on deck and brought 
them down into the cabin, as they were getting wet 
from sea coming over them. The motor boat was over 
half full of water. 

The Captain doubled the lookout so as to be sure not 
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Dr. E. C. Hovey, in Charge of the Relief Expedition, in 
His Winter Furs on Board the Cluet. 


to hit one of the many bergs or ice pans. If we had, it 
would have been all off with us. The seas were going 
right over lots of the bergs. Luckily it was fairly 
light all night, as we were so near to the land of the 
midnight sun. 

My bunk was on the lee side of the cabin so I 
wockits have any trouble to stay in it. I turned in 
happy, I was really seeing a storm at sea. How won- 
derful! I could hardly believe it was true. Just as I 
was cuddled up nicely all ready to go to sleep, the 
things in the pantry began to get restless. First a 
large bottle of vinegar took a jump across the cabin, 
then his brother did the same. These were chased by 
the dustpan. I got up and put them back and spent 
five minutes fixing things more securely, then shut the 
penuy door so nothing could get out even if it did get 
oose 

The gale blew all night putting us many miles nearer 
our destination. After breakfast I had more trouble. 
The sails were jibbed without warning and sent most 
of the dishes off the table, breaking mahy of them. 
We sailed close along the coast of Greenland, as the 
Captain saw the entrance of a harbor which he ‘thought 
might be Godhayn, but which proved to be Holstens- 
borg.. The mountains along there are high—the high- 
est we saw, in fact, except those just south of Uper- 
nivik which are of about the same height—and the 
peaks are covered with snow. They nearly always 
have a reddish tinge. On the sides of these moun- 
tains . saw my first glaciers. 

It was rainy and foggy all day August fourth, with 
a very light breeze. In the evening it cleared up, the 
sun came out, and Disco Island loomed up in the dis- 
tance. The Captain and Dr. Hovey got their rifles 
out for the first time and shot at murres for a while, 
but only succeeded in killing one. The birds would 
duck at the flash of the gun and be under water be- 
fore the bullet reached them. 

The wind had died out entirely so we started up the 
engine. 

‘The sun was still up at eleven o’clock when I turned 
in. It deceived the cook. At half past one he got up, 
saw the sun shining brightly, and came aft and told me 
we were late. He had looked at the clock and mis- 


taken the little hand for the big one and thought it . 


was five minutes after six, 


Among the Eskimos 


BOUT ONE O’CLOCK we dropped anchor in the 
little harbor of Godhavn. “It’s a long way to Tip- 
perary—It’s a long way to go.” Most of the Eskimos 


A Page From the Boy’s Diary—and the Boy Himself 
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' Written Aboard Ship in a Twenty Below Zero Arctic Blizzard, 
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Charles Murphy (With the Striped Tie) 
and His Brother James, 
Home.” 
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, headway. Captain Comer fished for halibut, 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Why the “Cluett” and Charlie Murphy Went to the Frozen North 


HT ow. charles Frederic. Murphy happened to 
~ go to Greenland is an interesting story in 
itself. ; 


The boy’s brother, Robert Cushman Murphy, — 


who is Curator of the Department of Natural 
Science of the Brooklyn Museum, got him the 
chance to know the polar seas, to fill his mind 
with pictures of far places and strange people 
and animals that will remain with him always, 
and to experience sensations that will thrill him 
anew whenever he recalls them. 

The circumstances of his quick leaving are 
told by the boy in his own way, but something 
more should be said about the purpose of the 
voyage. 

In July, 1913, the Crocker Land Expedition 
was sent out by the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History with the co-operation of the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society and the University of 
Illinois. Its purpose was to explore the land 
which Rear Admiral Peary reported he had seen 


toward the northwest from the summit of Cape ‘ 


Thomas Hubbard, Axel Heilberg Land, in 1906. 


that came aboard were whistling that. All day they 
were coming off from the shore in their little kayaks 
with all kinds of ivory carvings, skin clothes and other 
articles to trade for tobacco, money, hard-tack, bright 
colored goods or anything they might take a fancy to. 
The second mate had a bright colored mosquito netting 
which he had used in the tropics, and he was soon sur- 
rounded by three or four Eskimos who all tried to get 
it at once. I don’t know what they wanted it for. 
There are a few mosquitoes in some parts of South 
Greenland; I did not think there were ever any in God- 
havn, but was told that there were. Captain Comer 
traded two neckties to an Eskimo, and when the others 
saw them they liked them so well that they all tried to 
get neckties from everyone. 

The Eskimos of Disco are not true blooded but are 
all part white. They remind one of Stefannsen’s blond 
Eskimos. Some of the South Greenland Eskimos are 
blue-eyed and light-haired—the hair ranging in color 
from yellow to reddish brown—and are typically Dan- 
ish. Many of the Southern Eskimos are dark of course, 
but none are quite like the North Greenlanders. 

Captain Comer went ashore and a dog mistook his 
leg for a piece of seal meat and started to chew it. 

Dr. Hovey, Captain Pickels, the Danish Inspector and 
the Governor—it makes me think of “Rub-a-dub-dub. 
Three men fp a tub!”—all went out in the motor boat 
for a trip along the coast, and didn’t get back until 
after midnight. But it was still daylight; the sun at 
this time went down at about half past eleven. 

Captain Comer took the party out in the motor boat 
the next day, and I think they visited the coal beds. 

Captain Pickels and I went aboard the wreck of the 
historic ship Fox which in 1859 was commanded by 
Captain F. L, McClintock, R. N., who found the records 
of Sir John Franklin. We managed, by cutting and 
splitting, to get enough wood from one of the beams to 
make several canes. The original part of the ship is 
teak, which was much used by the English for ship- 
building. The Fox was first a naval yacht but was later 
sold to the Scotch and used as a whaler. She was 
wrecked off Disco Island and beached at Godhavyn. 

After leaving the wreck we went up into the village. 
Captain Pickels said he knew how to fix the Eskimo 
dogs so he took a big club along with him. There 
were packs of them running loose, they looked much 
more like wolves than dogs. The first dog we saw 
came after us, but whenever they came near we would 
just brandish the stick and they would all run away. 
They knew what a stick meant all right! The Eskimos 
use sticks and all sorts of things in training their dogs 
—only the dogs never become trained. 

We walked around and saw all the huts. Some of 
them were uncompleted so we could see how they were 
constructed. They were built mostly of stone and 
sod, but had ordinary glass windows. 

Dr. Hovey had the Inspector and the Governor to 
supper. They were very much interested in the vic- 
trola music and said that it was better than anything 
they had; their talking machine was an old-fashioned 
one and not much good. The Inspector was a tall, thin 
Dane in uniform and looked about twenty-five years 
old. He is the chief government official for the Danish 
colony of North Greenland, which extends from a point 
just north of Holstensborg to the southern limit of 
Melville Bay. 

Mr. Porsild, chief of the Danish scientific station at 
Godhavn, who had lived in Greenland many years, came 
aboard later in the evening. He told Captain Pickels 
that he would be likely to meet lots of ice in Melville 
Bay as the winds had been mostly southerly and had 
packed the ice in so it could not get out. 


Becalmed, I Go Ashore 


E LEFT GODHAVN at four o’clock in 
the morning on Saturday, August sev- 
enth. It was calm all day and we drifted 
around a little, but did not gain an inch of 


but he didn’t have enough line and could not 
reach the bottom. I was sitting on the rail 
whistling for all I was worth and Captain 
Comer told me there was an old sea rule that 
you should not whistle aboard ship. He said 
the sailors believed that if you whistled you 
would see more wind than you wanted to. 
The mate firmly believed that this was true, 
and it made him feel very badly to hear Cap- 
tain Pickels whistle, which was very often. 

The mountains along this coast were very 
beautiful with the sun shining on them. They 
were all bright colors, but mostly reddish 
brown, with here and there patches of green 


This expedition was led by Donald B. MacMil- 
lan, one of Peary’s aides when he made. his 
‘dash to the pole. MacMillan had an able corps 
of scientists with him. 

As we all know now, MacMillan’s party found 
that “Orocker Land” was a myth—that Peary 
had been fooled by one of those wonderful 
Arctic mirages. But the work of this expedi- 
tion was successful, resulting in considerably 
enlarging the world’s knowledge of the Amer- 
ican Arctic and bringing back an extensive 
collection. 

Two years after the MacMillan party left for 
the North (in July, 1915), the American Museum 
of Natural History sent the auxiliary schooner 
“George B. Oluett” northward in the hope of 
finding MacMillan and his party and bringing 
them back. The “Cluett,” however, met such ter- 
rific storms and such cold weather that it was 
‘frozen in at Parker Snow Bay, Greenland, at 
latitude 76° 10’ N., and instead of a trip of 
three months, as was expected, had to stay a 
' year and two months. 
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Eskimo Dogs at Battle Harbor, Labrador. 


which looked from the distance to be part of the rock. 
The next day I found out that the green was some 
kind of vegetation that the natives use for fuel. 

The calm continued all the next day. In the after- 
noon we put the motor boat over the side and Dr. 
Hovey, the two captains, the engineer and I went 
ashore. Along the mountains there were thousands of 
sea gulls and hundreds of ducks. We went up to a 
place where some natives were camping and drying 
halibut. There were about thirty of the Eskimos in 
all. The men all had their kayaks and there was one 
skin boat that would hold about a dozen people. It 
was called an “oomiak” and was rowed by women. 
When the natives would see a flock of murres or eider 
ducks flying past, they would run down onto a little 
point of land and shoot at them. There were a lot of 
old stone fox traps here also, and in one of these there 
was a young blue fox. The stone traps used by the 
Eskimos work like ordinary fox traps. 

The engineer gave an Eskimo woman a necktie to 
touch noses with him while he had his picture taken. 
He said he wanted to send the picture to his wife in 
Boston. Rubbing noses is the Eskimo way of kissing 
and they call it “koo-nig-lee.” 

I found two very pretty shells along the shore, like 
small scallop shells, and bright pink inside. 

Just before we left the shore Dr. Hovey got ten 
pounds of fresh halibut, ready to cook; for two cents 
and seven mills. The natives were using the green 
furze that grows on the mountains for fuel in cooking 
me halibut. Dr. Hovey said this plant had a kind of 
oil in it. 

Going back to the ship there were hundreds of sea 
gulls swimming around us, and we had lots of fun 
trying to run into them with the motor boat. 

On August ninth, light westerly winds came up early 
in the morning and were followed by rain, which 
continued all day. ‘Four seals came up close around 
the vessel. These were the first we saw and the only 
ones I had ever seen, except a couple in Long Island 
Sound five or six years before. 

That day we had some of the halibut for dinner 
which Dr. Hovey had bought from the natives; it was 
a fine dish. 

For the first time in over a week we could not see 
the sun at ten o’clock in the evening. 

We sailed close along the land all day on August 
tenth, and could see the beautiful mountains with- brooks 
running down the sides from the melting snow on their 
peaks. At noon we had a light squall and had to take 
in sail in order to keep clear of the ice. All around us 
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“We Soon Bezan to See Biz Iceberzs.” 
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The “OCluett” having failed to reach the Mac- 
Millan party, a second relief party was sent 
out in 1916, but this vessel was also caught in 
the ice. Finally Captain “Bob” Bartlett, in the 
famous sailing-steamer “Neptune,” managed to 
bring MacMillan and his people and his collec- 
tion home, in August, 1917. 

This first relief expedition, on the “Olwett,”’ 
was in charge of Dr. BE. O. Hovey, Curator of 
the Department of Geology of the American 
Museum. He was chairman of the Crocker 
Land Expedition and experienced in Arctic ex- 
ploration. Through Dr. Hovey, Charlie Mur- 
phy’s brother made arrangements for the boy 
to make the trip into the frozen North. Charlie 
was 14 in May, 1915, and sailed two months 
later. His brother thoughtfully equipped him 
with notebooks and instructed him to keep a 
complete journal of his experiences, which he 
faithfully did. And it is this story that The 
American Boy presents to its readers. 

Charlie Murphy is now an able seaman in the 
Navy, doing patrol duty on a destroyer. 


the air and water were black with murres. We passed 
the islands which form sort of a shelter to the harbor 
at Upernivik and anchored in the harbor at seven 
o’clock in the evening. No Eskimos came off to the 
ship as it was too rough for the kayaks, 

The next morning many of the natives came off in 
their kayaks and some ‘of them went murre shooting. 
The captain got three of the birds for a few biscuits. 
One fellow came back with eight and I gave him two 
loaves of stale bread for them. The murres were al- 
most the size of ducks. 

Upernivik is a little settlement not as large as God- 
havn. The native huts are practically the same as 
those at Godhavn, and the houses and other buildings 
of the settlement are very much the same, except that 
in Godhavn these are painted bright red and brown, 
while at Upernivik they are green. The Governor and 
his assistant each have a house, I believe; the pastor 
has a nice house, and then there is a church, a trading 
station and a carpenter shop. The wood for the frame 
buildings must be brought from Denmark and houses 
are very expensive, 

In the afternoon Dr. Hovey, Captain Pickels, and 
Captain Comer went ashore and about thirty of the 
Eskimos came aboard and stayed all afternoon. We 
had a lot of fun with them because they were showing 
us all their stunts and we showed them ours. I got into 
one of the kayaks but the Eskimos wouldn’t let me 
paddle around in it; they said I might upset. Most of 
the Eskimos had cigars to trade and sell. This amused 
Captain Comer very much. 

The Governor and his assistant came aboard in the 
evening with their wives. They left a sledge and some 
mail to be taken to North Star Bay. Dr. Hovey started 
the phonograph going after supper and all the Eskimos 
who were aboard gathered around the cabin, some of 
them getting on top of it, to hear the music. When 
the Governor left he told Dr. Hovey that he had not 
had such an evening as that in five years. 


Our Captain Kills a Seal 


Wé GOT UNDER WAY early in the morning. 
There was a light westerly wind blowing. At 
two o'clock in the afternoon we saw a solid jam of ice 
ahead of us and had to change our course and sail 
closer in to land in order to keep clear of it, 

We had a stew for dinner made from the murres we 
got yesterday—a great big pot of it—and no one ate 
anything else, it was so good. 

August fourteenth, All morning the ice was thawing 
and some of the sailors put on their skin clothes. [ 
had put some clothes on the line to dry the night 
before, and in the morning they were as stiff as a board. 
There was a heavy fog and lots of field ice around us, 
which we had a hard time keeping clear of. One of 
the sailors hit a murre with a piece of coal. The bird 
dove under water, came up about fifty yards farther 
off, and then flew away. 

August fourteenth. All morning the ice was thawing 
and it dropped from the rigging and masts very rapidly. 
is had to be careful not to get a chunk of it on your 

ead. 

_ Just after dinner we saw a seal on a large cake of 
ice. Dr. Hovey and Captain Pickels got their boots on 
and took their rifles out as quickly as they could. We 
lowered a boat and they got into it, with Captain Comer, 
and sat very still with their rifles ready to shoot, while 
Captain Comer paddled very slowly up to the ice. 
When they were about 100 yards from the seal they 
started firing, and kept it up until they were within a 
few feet of him, thirteen shots in all, 

Probably the seal was dead after the first shot, but 
they wanted to make sure of it, as he was close to the 
edge of the pan and would have gone off the ice with 
the least wiggle. At least that was the ex- 
planation they gave. They got him into, the 
boat and brought him to the ship; then we 
hoisted him on deck. He was a big hooded 
seal—a dog, as the males are called by the 
Newfoundlanders—about nine feet long, and 
weighing, I should think, nine hundred pounds. 
One of the sailors sculped him and salted the 
pelt ready for the Eskimos to clean, Captain 
Comer cut two steaks off him and threw the 
carcass overboard, 

I traded with one of the sailors a half- 
dollar cap that was too small for me, for an 
eighty-cent cap that was too large for me. 

August fifteenth. All day we had good 
westerly winds, and we advanced across Ali- 
son Bay and toward Melville Bay. We wete 
surrounded by ice pans the whole distance 
and had to follow (Continued on page 39) 
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Tiidary: 1918 


“SOMEWHERE. IN 


OWN a narrow, 
huge-cobbled street in 
the shadows of the ancient ‘ 
balconies of New Orleans’ French a 
Quarter swung a dim long column of 
marching soldiers in heavy order, blankets and 
accoutrements snugged up to the web belts, and 
the stocky, wicked-looking Springfield rifles at an 
easy “right shoulder” as each Regular of B Company 
strode on. 

A big, August moon hung. over the great crescent of 
the Mississippi beyond the line of darkened, corrugated 
docks, and it was not until the front files had come 
out on the stone paved levee and caught a glimpse of 
the glittering water that Sergeant Milbank, hardened 
veteran that he was, gave a gasp and almost voiced his 
incredulity aloud. . 

Then he swung back and gripped the shoulder of 
Corporal May, once fresh-faced Rookie of the Mexican 
Border, and now dutifully back and, at present, file 
closer behind his four after his eventful weeks with 
the Intelligence Department of the Army. 

“Jimmy!” whispered Milbank, “Texas? 
life! This means—” 

“Steady,” grunted Corporal Jimmy to his superior. 
“And weren’t you wise at all? Did you think they 
would slate our gang back to the border?” 

Sergeant Milbank was staring transfixed at the black 
funnel of a black ship that was pouring smoke above 
the line of docks. 
swinging by fours into a high-fenced area where a 
single electric light showed a guard detail silently 
watching the regiment pour through. Even now, only 
a man here and there of the force, turned out of bar- 
racks ostensibly to board an after-midnight train for 
Fort Sam Houston, the Southwestern departmental 
headquarters, had awakened to the significance of ‘his 
whereabouts. 

“Jimmy,” whispered Milbank, again, “you 
knew it, you dog! Inside stuff, hey? Orders 
was Texas, and here the gang is headin’ 
‘somewhere in France!’” 

Jimmy was bursting with pride and exult- 
ance. Of all B Company, he alone of the 
rankers had known for six hours that this night, quiet- 
ly and after midnight, the regiment would take ship 
for the torpedo-haunted waters on their way to the 
great war. From his position with the Intelligence 
Department and because special trust and confidence 
were ever reposed in Corporal Jimmy, and Corporal 
Jimmy had never fallen down on a detail, nor uttered 
an indiscreet word in his career, he had become aware 
of the great news. 

When the column had halted inside the barbed, wire- 
crested fence and along the iron piers of the dock 
sheds and had rattled their arms down on the stones, 
there came an involuntary start, a murmur and a 
craning of necks. Under the sheds they saw the piled 
impedimenta of the regiment, with details working up 
the narrow gangways to the ship’s rail, and all the 
space within the area was a hum of busy, orderly con- 
fusion—officers, stevedores, trucks and escort wagons. 
The sleepiest and dullest man in all the regiment was 
quivering joyously now. This was the game, was it? 
Uncle Sam, instead of entraining ’em for the Texas 
posts, which had made every man of ’em wild with 
subdued wrath and unable to credit it, had sent the 
outfit straight from barracks to troopship without even 
bothering a mother’s son of ’em with as much as a 
chance to say farewell to sweetheart or family. 

“And it’s all right, too!” chuckled Jimmy. “Whose 
business is -it, anyhow? I figured the next’ bunch 
would be sent from some other port rather than the 
Atlantic Coast. Don’t have too many eggs in one 
basket, eh? Well, here we are, Private Perkins, and 
I hope a. sea trip takes some of the fat off you better 
than chasing Villa did.” 

Fat Perky leaned on his rifle perspiringly at ease. 
Already the column head was forming by twos and 
ascending the narrow gangways. A _ subdued cheer 
started from the first ones and then was hushed. The 
surprise of it, the quiet and the beautiful night, along 
with this fulfillment of the regiment’s fondest dreams 
laid its spell on the very souls of them. 


**T) EADY, NOW,” grunted Milbank. “This battalion 

next. Good-bye, you old bully U. S. A., when 
we jift the last foot off them cobbles. Somewhere 
in— 

“Somewhere in pants,” murmured Private Perkins. 
“That's where I'll be, I still trust, when the daisies nest 
again—” 

“Attention!” snapped Sergeant Milbank. “Corporal 
May, look to your extra men on that shaky bridge; 
and there comes the adjutant. Now, what?” 

A quiet officer approached, received Corporal May’s 
salute and spoke briefly: “Fall out, sir. You are to 
report again, at once, to Captain Doyle for special 
luty.” ' 

And Corporal May, as the officer went on down the 
column, stood there, the most chagrined noncom in all 
the regiment. Special duty again! Was it possible, 
after all, that, in some manner, he was to be detained 
from the over-sea expedition? Here, up the gangway 
to the troopship’s main deck, the fellows were already 
pouring to bump and crowd down to the unaccustomed 
narrow quarters, their hearts singing with the joy of it 
all; while he, Corporal May, just because he had been 
more efficient, alert and valuable to his country in the 
Intelligence work, might be kept out of the first-line 
trenches! It was maddening! He snapped up his rifle, 
ground his teeth and turned on his heel, conscious that 
a mutter of surprise and almost pity had come from 
the now moving column disappearing under the dock 
doorway. 


Not on yer 


Already the head of the column was ° 
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But he went straight in search of his superior of 
yesterday, after a report to his company commander. 
Captain Doyle of the Army Intelligence, was found at 
the transport guard quarters murmuring something to 
the commandant. He returned Jimmy’s salute and then 
indicated with a gesture that the latter was to pass out 
through the gate. 

And then poor Jimmy forgot all discipline and the 
proper position of a soldier for an instant. He blurted 
out his dismay ere the superior officer could speak: 
“Yes, sir! But it doesn’t mean, sir, that I—I— ain’t 
going, sir!” 

Captain Doyle gave him a faint, grave smile. “You 
are to take your place, sir, in that automobile, and 
await orders.” And then, with a salute to the com- 
‘mander of the guard, he turned and followed Jimmy 
rapidly out across the broad, cobbled levee to where 
a huge Army motor car stood. Another noncom was 
with the driver, but not a fellow of Jimmy’s regiment. 
Captain Doyle had nothing to do with the transport 
business; plainly Jimmy was going to be the lone goat 
of this midnight, last-minute affair, whatever it was. 
He climbed in, shut the tonneau door, gripped his rifle 
between his knees, folded his arms and savagely tried 
to forget himself, the Army, the smoky funnel of the 
troopship over the dock, and everything else in his 
heartsickness. But they certainly couldn’t and wouldn’t 
leave him behind with no more ceremony than this! 
Why they needed him! B Company, the burned, lean- 
faced, cheerful, rollicksome fellows, veteran and trained 
Regulars all; the Regiment with its unwieldly intake of 
recruits; the Colonel, the Army, Black Jack Pershing 
over there—why, they all needed him, he was con- 
vinced; and if that unnamed, mysterious troopship 
sailed to-night without him, why Jimmy would go jump 
off the barracks levee into the Mississippi! ° 


Gif owiche- jal DOYLE did not speak until the great 
~~ motor car had straightened out with a mighty roar 
on the road to Jackson barracks. 

“I suppose, young man, you take this hard !” 

“I—I—, sir, it would break me worse than doing 
time at Leavenworth !” 

The officer was looking away when Jimmy turned 
his own strained eyes upon him. And Jimmy turned 
back just in time to note that the car had gone leaping 
past the ancient, whitewashed barracks on down into 
the moonlit countryside along the east bank of the 
Mississippi. Mile after mile of good road, indifferent 
road, bad road the car ate up without pause or appar- 
ent purpose, and Corporal May began to get a new 
feeling of surprise. What was it all about? The In- 
telligence officer was fifty miles or so down the great 
river and ahead of the troopship back in the crescent 
bend of the city docks. They had passed the long line 
of interned, and now seized, German and Austrian 
merchantmen swinging at their moorings amidstream 
as they had been for three years; and now the Army 
car must be nearing the ancient forts that spanned the 
lower river with their guns. Then it was slowing by 
a little river landing over the green levee, and Captain 
Doyle and his silent Corporal got out and went over to 
the piling against which a little curtained launch 
bumped in the heavy currents. Jimmy noted that some 
of the Coast Artillerymen were in this, and the lieu- 
tenant in charge conferred quietly with his superior 
officer. Then the launch sped around and was flying 
off down the moonlit river, the fastest thing that Cor- 
poral May had ever hit on water,’ Everybody seemed 
unconcerned enough. It was maddening to Jimmy; 
these fellows, officers and men, weren’t going anyway 
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—they hadn’t walked 
up and into the gateway of the 
world war, as it were, and then 
been suddenly pulled back as he had 
been ! 
He wanted to growl and rebel and do 
everything, but no one gave him even an 
explanation. The Coast Guard chap, or 
Naval Reserve fellow, whoever it was steer- 
ing the launch gave him only an enigmatic clue. 
“There was a man’s size local cyclone went 
over the passes this afternoon and something 
busted,” he murmured, and Jimmy then remembered 
that there had been some sort of a storm somewhere. 

“Oh, forget it!” he growled and glared at the artil- 
lerymen. “Storm? Just suppose you”—then he quit. 
What was the use? 

So he listened to the swish of the water along the 
launch’s side, and caught glimpses of the shadowy 
marsh shore off to the left. And presently they flew 
past a low buoy tugging in the stream and then sped 
off to the right and came down upon the dim lights 
of a small tugboat. A hail came from the deck, and 
the launch went alongside. The two officers climbed 
over the rail, and then Jimmy found a chance to de- 
mand explanation of the artillerymen. 

“She’s huntin’ her old fool mines, like a hen for her 
chicks after a rain,” muttered the C. A. C. corporal. 
“We planted ’em last spring when there was talk of 
submarines in the Gulf and how easy they could nose 
into the passes, clean up a bunch of freighters and 
light out again. And this little hurricane brought a 
big uptide against the current of the little old Missis- 
sippi, and a cross gale, and some of them mines just 
pulled their anchors and heaved off downstream.” 

A deck man spoke from the tug stern: “All cleaned 
up now, except one. Number Thirty-eight, a big, con- 
tact buoy, and I guess she’s drifted clean out 
to sea by now. Not just a pleasant neighbor 
at that, though.” 

The Coast Artillery, as represented by 
Corporal Jensen, wiped its brow with relief. 
“Then I guess we're through. It isn’t ex- 
actly our business anyhow.” 

“Well,” grunted Corporal May of the Intelligence, 
“T don’t just see what they pulled me off my ship for. 
Your blamed old mine can go clean to Yucatan for all’ 
I care. I want to make that old trooper. I’ve just got 
to board her, and how’ll I ever get back if she sails 
before daylight?” 

The. officers were parting with a nonchalant end to 
the discussion. Captain Doyle came swinging back to 
the launch. “It’s all right, Corporal, as far as we're 
concerned. The transport was held up for some hours 
on account of the uncertainty as to the mines. That’s 
all, sir, except that the two wireless stations down here 
are both out of business, and certain communications 
had to be made to the transport here at the river’s 
mouth.” 

“Yes, sir,” blurted Jimmy; “but me, sir—she’s coming 
on, sir, and I’m not with her!” 

Captain Doyle smiled again. “I was wondering how 
you'd take it, Corporal. You have been highly valuable 
to our office the past six weeks, but—well, you are 
going to France, sir, as you wish.” 


IMMY TUMBLED TO ATTENTION as best he 
could under the low launch awning. “Me? Thank 
you, sir! But how, with the trooper sailing?” 

“The transport will stop some miles down off Pilot 
Town to let off the river pilot who brings her this 
far. This launch will then put you on board with the 
confidential last reports which are to be handed the 
ship’s officers. You were selected, sir, for extraordi- 
nary confidence because you deserved it, sir.” 

But Jimmy was not in a mood to be handed bouquets. 
He was almost whooping his joy, and even when Cap- 
tain Doyle, with a friendly laugh and a handshake, 
handed him a packet of sealed orders over the tug’s 
gunwale he almost forgot to salute. Then there was 
an order and the white launch,.with the C. A. C. cor- 
poral in charge, whirled off on the fierce currents of 
the Mississippi. 

“Let ’er go!” whooped Jimmy. “All to the candy, 
now—but don’t you fellows fall down on making that 
pilot exchange place. There’d be plain murder here, I 
tell you!” 

The artilleryman grunted enviously. “Don’t get so 
fresh, kid. You ain’t the whole expeditionary force. 
You look new as paint to me to be goin’ along at all.” 

-Corporal Jimmy was too happy to rag the other non- 
com in turn. He crouched over the side, staring at the 
shoreless waters in the dim light. The launch man 
couldn’t make it too speedy for him. Every now and 
then he looked anxiously back fearing the side lights 
of that transport would loom up in the land haze. He 
knew that the port was closed at night and none other 
than a Government vessel would be stirring, The 
launch was rising and pitching in a long swell up the 
river from the passes, and the darkness, now that the 
moon was setting just before dawn, was growing 
deeper. The steersman finally turned and cautioned 
the motor engineer to reduce the speed. 

“We can’t pick up a mark in this stuff, and besides 
there’s a lot of drift running.” Then he jumped for- 
ward to seize the wheel more firmly: “Wreckage from 
that gale! Back her—full speed !” 

Then something happened so startlingly sudden that 
the two corporals lolling on the back cushions of the 
launch never could relate it clearly. The bow of the 
launch rose with a crash upon an object that heaved 
up from the muddy waters, made a frantic side twist, 
struck the surface on its side—and Corporal May felt 
himself hurled against the wet canvas top, then down, 
with the water boiling over him and bits of driftwood 
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branches jabbing him in the back. Breathlessly he 
struck out, diving and swimming to get free. More 
driftage was rising from the eddies about him and he 
breasted the current upstream to avoid it. He heard 
one solitary yelk somewhere below, then the voice of 
the steersman bawling off in the dark. 

“Hang to her! She'll float—air-tight compartments, 
man. Climb on!” 

Then there were more excited shouts and discussions. 
They were growing fainter, when he heard a new yell. 
“All here, except that Intelligence orderly! Oh, Cor- 
poral!” 

Jimmy spat the water from his mouth and tried to 
yell. But he had to fight more dirty debris floating 
over him and,when he was clear of this and able to 
respond he heard no answer. He was swimming down- 
stream now, realizing that the swamped launch was 
being hurried on-with the current. But a few moments 
of this, wearing his soaked and heavy shirt and the 
belt which bore his automatic pistol, told him that this 
would ‘never do, 

“Never, never do!” gasped Jimmy.. “Those dubs will 
never pick me up! And the sealed orders—and the 
old trooper coming down—off for France! No, I just 
got to get out of here!” 

He couldn’t even kick out of his heavy army shoes, 
because of the tight leggings; he couldn’t husk his flan- 
nel shirt because within it were the unknown orders 
to the transport officers. In a minute Jimmy was doing 
the highly dangerous thing of swimming confusedly 
around in a circle, uncertain which way to strike, and 
then he knew his strength was going rapidly. A deep 
eddy sucked him in once and he fought ,through it to 
discover the same old driftage that had wrecked the 
launch. The limb of a huge tree bobbed half under 
water and to this Jimmy struggled, .got a leg over and 
lay panting while he strained his eyes against the blur 
over the snaky, yellow waters. Of the launch and the 
fellows clinging to it, not a sight nor sound. Absolute 
silence save for the suck of the immensely deep. Missis- 
sippi pouring out through the passes to the Gulf. 


IMMY drew himself up on the log, felt for his 
precious. packet, rubbed the water from his hair, 
and pondered. 

“Now, I ain’t going to drown, or be swept to sea,” 
he argued soberly. “Those fellows are all right, and 
when daylight comes they’ll be picked up around Pilot 
Town or somewhere. And they know I’ve got the dis- 
patches, and that old troop bucket’s got to have ’em, 
I guess, so they’re bound to look me up.” 

So Corporal May wiped the slime out of his ears 
with an important feeling that it would be worth while 
for the whole patrol fleet to scour the passes for him, 
and this certainly would be done. ‘Those sealed orders 
ought to fetch ’em, if they really were important. He 
hadn’t meant to start for France astride an ancient 
sycamore log that might have come out of some farm- 
.er’s wood lot two thousand miles up the Ohio or the 
Missouri, in the heart of his beloved country, but still, 
he reflected, this was better than nothing. 

Gazing about, he became aware of a curious thing 
presently. Bits of driftage all about were going by 
him, much faster than this slimy old tree on which 
he was perched. And there was a yawing, tugging 
twist to it, now and then, as though it were dragging 
deep under water. Some of the ‘surface debris that 
had hung over a broken limb slipped off in a surge 
of the tide, and Jimmy saw that, compared with this, 
his impromptu craft hardly moved at all. 

He struggled forward to discover, in the dim light, 
what was holding his tree, It 
certainly must be moving, for 
there were one hundred and 
twenty-five feet, maybe more, of 
silty water under him. Then his 
knee struck something under 
water alongside the log. He 
reached to feel of this and ran 
his hand dubiously along a 
round, iron bar. Presently he 
found a sort of elbow in this, 
with some smaller rod project- 
ing lower. 

“What's this?” mused Jimmy, 
and he lay over, swung from his 
log and felt below. His feet 
encountered a smooth, convex 
iron surface studded with bolt 
heads along a seam apparently. 
He felt around this thing care- 
fully, then he clambered up on 
his log, whistled and suppressed 
a whoop of amazement. 

“It’s that lost contact mine! 
Sure as shootin’ fish in a buck- 
et! 


E. SAT STARING at the 

inch tip of a trigger that 
now and then arose above the 
surface. He had never seen a 
harbor defense mine in his life, 
but hazily he knew what they 
were like. Some of them were 
electrically operated from the 
shore defenses; and some were 
moored by anchors so that a 
degree of buoyancy in the steel 
cylinder that contained the dead- 
ly charge held it just under the 
surface where the hull of a 
passing ship would strike the 
projecting triggers. Of course the river mouth was 
mined, and the pilots alone knew where the safe course 
was; but here was one of the contacts dragging along 
with this storm driftage, hidden, unknown, fairly in 
the path of the ships that ascended to the port of 
New Orleans, a hundred miles upriver, and of the 
craft that came down to put to sea! 

“Jiminy!” whispered Corporal May. “I wonder how 
much of a bump it takes to send that old barrel off? 
Supposin’ it sort of creaked around where my log hit 
one of those triggers? Suppose we meet up with some 
other obstruction drifting down ten, feet under water? 
Wow! And supposin’”—and then Jimmy sat straighter, 
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staring into the mists: “Supposin’—why there isn’t any 
supposing about this! That big trooper’s going to come 
boiling down here with fourteen hundred soldiers 
aboard and she'll never haul up till she gets to where 
the bar and river pilot boat changes steersmen for her 
and they take her clean out of South Pass! She’s 
coming now—been coming since midnight, and the 
artillery people said the wireless was down and they 
didn’t know then that one of the mines hadn’t been 
accounted for! They’d never send the troopship out 
till they’d scouted out this loose under-water demon! 
But she’s coming!—the boys are coming! Say, if this 
thing happened, it’d be worse than submarines—just 
plumb, dizzy foolishness, and the Army and Navy and 
everybody’d be disgraced!” 

That was what he thought of, even beyond the loss 
of life if the transport was lost—the eternal disgrace 
of crashing one of the best infantry regiments in the 
service upon one of our own harbor defenses. Per- 
haps, of course, the troopship might not hit the mine, 
but Jimmy knew that the launch had been following 
the specified course for all traffic down the river past 
the mine fields, and here was this treacherous demon 
hidden and sogging slowly along with the sunken drift. 

“They can’t even see it—why a hundred yards or so 
away, they could hardly see me in this haze. And day- 
light’s coming! Only it seems to be worse than ever!” 

He knew it must be near dawn. Once a great siren 
sounded off to his left, and Jimmy started. But this 
was far below in the haze. He could see a quarter of 
a mile upstream now and then, and then the curling 
mists drifted across. Above his head the light was 
coming. That made it worse. From the bridge of a 
vessel the lookouts could see everything save directly 
on, the water’s surface, and this they could disregard, 
for any small craft would have to keep out of the big 
ship’s path. 

Jimmy got an appalling sense of what might happen. 
“Regular frame-up for destruction,” he groaned. “And 
me? Like a fly on a dynamite keg—that’s my chance. 
But it ain’t me—it’s the regiment I got to think of !” 


E WAS SHIVERING with nervousness and the. 


water’s chill. Once he tried to yell, but his teeth 
chattered and his voice seemed to have no power. 
Then he stood up on the log, his ankles under water, 
and, balancing himself, peered in every direction. Not 
a sign of bank, of boat or river mark. Nothing but 
the smooth, sucking eddies of the immense Mississippi 
sliding on under the thin, brown drifts of haze, while 
all above him now he saw the misty light of a clear 


, morning arising. 


He had no more idea of his whereabouts than a cat 
in a gunny sack. Not that it made any difference. He 
didn’t care. Just so that big troopship went grinding 
past him safely, that was all. Jimmy almost would 
have been glad to see her doing so, slipping away to 
sea without him, on the way to the great war, with all 
the fellows snug in their berths, and leaving him to 
be fished out by some dirty fishing boat below. 

“Someone ought to see me, or hear me,” he argued, 
and then he realized that the mine and its deep anchors 
traveled slowly, lagging and dragging in current and 
eddy; and he probably had not gone far from the 
scene of the first disaster. 

He was musing on this, trying t® get his strength 
for another shout, when slowly there came to his ears 
the low slow churn of a propeller somewhere. Staring 
about, he listened. Yes, it was upstream! A _ steam- 
ship too, without doubt, swinging grandly on in the 
wide fairway, the lookouts and the river pilots sure of 


He Began to Fire Deliberately Straight at the Top of the Bulky Bow. 


their bearings, able to see the shore marks everywhere, 
slipping down to where the pilots would climb over 
the side and wave her on to “Somewhere in France.” 
And perhaps those documents that the Intelligence 
people had entrusted to Jimmy were not of vital im- 
portance. If they had nothing except some report on 
the scattered mine fields, for instance, why the trans- 
port would not be held for one missing infantry cor- 
poral, certainly not. And when that thought entered 
Jimmy’s mind he went “right up in the air’—he de- 
termined to stop the troopship whether she lay in dan- 
ger of the drifting mine or not. 

Now he was sure it was the troopship. Closer and 
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closer came the throb and thresh of engines and pro- 
peller; and once a hoarse whistle lifted grandly over 
the fog. She was forging ahead unfearing and secure, 
and presently Jimmy was startled by picking up against 
the gray /mists, the black bulk of her far upstream. 

He scrambled to his knees with a cry. She wasn’t 
half a mile away now and licking it up at perhaps 
fifteen knots an hour which was all allowed in the 
river. 

“Coming!” gasped Jimmy, and he stared fascinated 
at the growing shape in the mists. He could not tell 
where her course would take her, but if she was fol- 
lowing the bend of the current she was not going to 
pass him far, if at all, 

“Pass? She'll ride over this old drift like it was a 
feather! And then—” he stared down at the boil of 
water over the mine hung in some deep protruding 
limbs of the big tree. “Well, if she didn’t explode it, 
even, where’d 1 be? Got as much chance as a lame 
canary at a cat show!” 

A dim gleam of a green starboard light came to him 
now. That was good, that meant she would pass to 
the right of him and his deadly roost if she held the 
course. Then a high bow light twinkled. And then 
something showed that sent Jimmy yelling and stag- 
gering to his feet with horror. The red port light 
careened slowly into view. 

There they were, the three of them, with a high mast 
light above, against the roll of black smoke from her 
funnel. That meant she was head on—coming swiftly 
down upon the mine beneath the driftage! A sunken 
log would mean nothing, even if the pilots saw it; even 
Jimmy, waving his arms madly would hardly be visible 
in time to swerve the transport. 

But Corporal May of B Company, thinking of his 
comrades asleep down between decks and the hundreds 
more of the battalions, felt himself grow cold as ice. 
He stood upright, still as an iron man for a moment, 
swiftly trying to figure out if the trooper was square 
in the rush of that current. And when he made out the 
great anchors swung below her eyes, and the outlines 
of her deep-lying hull he pulled off his hat, braced his 
feet on the slimy log and began to shout coolly, method- 
ically, with all his lungs and strength, and with his 
right hand he slipped the Army automatic from its 
holster and began to fire deliberately straight at the 
top of the bulky bow. 

“Rouse ’em!” he roared. “Ahoy, there!” Then ‘he 
shifted the barrel of the big forty-five with its water- 
proof cartridges, aiming straight at the lookout’s nest 
above the bridge: “Wing ’em! Hard over, there! 
Hard—over—o-oh, you fools!” 

The black hull, rolling up a yellow wave around her 
bows, seemed fairly climbing on top of him now. There 
was a cry somewhere, very faint to Jimmy. He was 
dancing up and down, waving his hat, firing his last 
cartridge, whooping out despairing cries. 

And then the troopship crashed right out of the 
thin haze upon him. He seemed to feel rather than 
see the black shadow of her, and then, as he went 
backwards into the water from the mighty surge of 
her port bow, he caught one glimpse of the red side 
light, and men staring down. 


ees MINUTE he was buried in the yellow 
whirls of the Father of Waters, and blindly struck 
out to get away from the thresh of the big propellers. 
It was, or seemed, minutes before he could clear his 
eyes and knew that he was swimming desperately in 
the huge waves from the troopship’s wake. 

But there she was two hundred yards downstream, 
and even while her whistle 
sounded four hoarse blasts, Jim- 
my knew that she was reversing 
at full speed. Men were shout- 
ing from the stern rail; he saw 
them bobbing about the quarter 
davits as the ship swung off 
sternwise to port. 

But Jimmy struck out for the 
first bit of driftwood he saw in 
the rough water. He felt 
strangely tired and weak. Fifty 
feet from him now he saw the 
white trunk of the old syca- 
more toss out of the foam and 
fall back, and rise and fall again, 
dragging at its deadly burden. 

And he was hanging to this 
driftage, silent and nerveless 
when the first boat’s crew 
spotted him and swung a hook 
into his shirt. They dragged 
him in, and presently let him 
sit up, weakly, when the boat had 
been brought back alongside. 
When they got him on deck, 
Jimmy staggered away from: the 
sailors and sat down. An in- 
fantry officer of the deck guard 
was hurrying up and Corporal 
May recognized him and saluted. 
A trim lieutenant of C Company 
he was, and a new West Point- 
er, and Jimmy didn’t feel he 
could explain as he might to his 
own B Company family. 

He coughed more dirty water 
out of his lungs, and by that 
time he did see a B Company 
officer, his own bronzed, gruff 
captain. 

“Corporal May! What's this 
—you went overboard?” 

“Overboard, sir?’ No, I never got a chance, sir. I— 
Captain Doyle sent me to rejoin the regiment at Pilot 
Town with dispatches, sir, Here, sir—” Jimmy fished 
a wet packet out and held it forth. And then, from 
among the staring infantry officers and ship’s officers, 
a man came rushing aft. 

He was the extra pilot and he had been having sev- 
eral kinds of fits upon the bridge where his mate was 
handling the ship. 

“What's this? Shootin’ at us, he was. Rose up in 
the middle of the blamed river, yellin’ and firin’ his gun 
from a blamed old drift log!” (Concluded on page 33) 
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THE MOST 
| EVER KNEW 


By Sir ROBERT BADEN-POWELL, K.CB. 
C hief Scout, British Boy Scouts 


Association 


tent in a Boy Scouts’ camp. He 

was washing up plates and dishes. 

It was a greasy, distasteful job for 
anyone, and I supposed, somehow, that 
he had been put to do it as punishment 
for some offense. 

He was a bright, clean-looking Eng- 
lish lad among the very mixed crowd 
we had there, but it is so often the 
good-looking boy that is the worst vil- 
lain, and I thought that this theory was 
likely to be proved when I asked: “Ho 
is it that you are doing this, my lad? 

“Well, Sir, somebody had to do it so 
I thought I would—as my good turn 
for the day.” The Law of the Scouts 
decrees that every Scout has to do a 
good turn to someone every day. 

“You see, Sir,” he added, “I have 
been a fag so I know how to wash up 
better than some of the fellows who 
have never done it.” 

; " “Where are you at school?” 
“At Eton, Sir.” 


| FIRST MET HIM at the back of a 


ye 
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“Cooks’ sons, crooks’ sons and sons of belted earls!” 
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HEN I came to talk it over with his Scoutmaster 

I found that he was a Peer’s son and had been 
sent to the camp as one who needed curing, for he was 
an uppish, selfish, little beggar with a keen sense of his 
own comfort. 

In accordance with the upside down method of Scout 
training he had been put in charge of a Patrol of other 
boys. A minor detail of Scout organization is that each 
Troop is divided up into small permanent groups, or 
“Patrols,” of boys, each Patrol under its own boy 
Leader. 

The Scoutmaster had taken him, as Leader, closely 
into his confidence and secured his co-operation to make 
those under his command less selfish, less uppish and 
more active and energetic in doing things for others— 
in fact to make them chivalrous and knight-like just 
as his own forefathers had been before him. 

The lesson had sunk in and results were already 
working. The youngster was, unknowingly, himself in 


the making for a man. 
a a 


HE NEXT TIME that I met him was in Canada 

as a member of a Troop of Scouts which went 
over there for an outing, and to enlarge their ideas of 
democratic empire and all that it stands for. 

The boys in a Patrol live and work together in pairs 
and my young friend was permanently paired off with 
a nice, smart, little lad, the son of a soldier. 

As the public got to know about our Troop and came 
to see it in camp the question most frequently asked 
was: “Which is the lord’s son who works with the 
soldier’s son?” ; 

Such comradeship seemed to appeal to the democratic 
mind of Canada, and the people realized that we are 
not all snobs in England—that class distinction is a 
very artificial thing. rig 

What a funny thing is social caste with its jackdaws 
and peacocks’ feathers. i 


AVING seen what a backwoodsman’s life was like, 

having had a taste of work on a ranch, it was 
natural that the boy should reappear at our Scouts’ 
Farm School in England. 

Here the ordinary farm schooling was changed round 
to the Scout method of training. That is, it became 
a form of education rather than of instruction. 

The spirit and desire to learn was inculcated so that 
the boy became active in teaching himself instead of 
being the passive recipient of information. 

That meant a considerable difference in after-effects 
on his character and capabilities. Character training 
was in reality the first aim of the curriculum. The 
capability followed almost automatically. It practically 
had to, where each Patrol had its own homestead work- 
ing in friendly competition with that of its neighbor; 
with its cow, its pigs and chickens, its three acres of 
ground and buildings of its own erection in the shape 
of a little barn, byre, and pigsty. 

Stock management appeals to every boy no matter 
how violent or how sluggish his temperament. But 
stock requires feeding, and when there is a real and 
very tangible object in raising crops of roots, or oats, 
or hay, the lad forgets, in the need for it, the toil of 
draining and fencing, of ploughing, pulling and reaping. 
So to with the market garden which, as such, did not 
directly appeal to any‘lad of spirit. But here it had 


its compelling attraction in that without it the young- « 
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He Knows Countless 
Thousands of Boys 


IEUTENANT GENERAL 

Sir Robert 8S. 8S. Baden- 
Powell, K. C. B., founder of the 
Boy Scout Movement in its pres- 
ent form, Chief Scout in Great 
Britain, probably has known more 
boys, in more parts of the world, 
than any other man. 

In South Africa, during the Boer 
War, where he started his work for 
boys; back home in England, where he 
framed the Boy Scout program and set up 
the plan which was to be followed, with but 
slight adaptations, throughout the world; in the 
United States, in Canada, in Australia, in the 
various countries of Europe, in Asia, in Africa 
—everywhere he has met boys—worked with 
them in Scouting, played games with them, 
camped with them, become their friend 
and heard them tell just what they 
think— 

—sons of kings and nobles, sons of 
professional and business men, sons of 
men who do the world’s rough work, 
gamins of the streets, boys in prisons— 
“Cooks’ sons, crooks’ sons and sons of belted 
earls!” 

After all this experience with countless 
thousands of boys, General Baden-Powell has 
written, for THr AMERICAN Boy, the story 
which we think must be the very best he has in 
store, for it is about— 

“THE MOST INTERESTING BOY I EVER 
KNEW.” 

We know of nothing that might interest boys 
more, ° 

—THE EDITORS. 
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ster got little to satisfy his inner man. To complete 
success in this direction he had to be a good cook, for 
the pupils had to cook their own food after raising it 
themselves, 


* * * 


4 ernie HE HAD finished with school and college, 
brilliant: careers seemed open to him in many 
lines. He had gifts of his own which promised a future 
above the average. But somehow he failed his friends. 

From the first he felt it a burning injustice that a 
state of society could exist which allowed brother 
human beings to be in the mud. throughout their lives 
for no reason except that they came into the world in 
the. mud and were never given the chance of rising 
from it. 

He started out to give the under dog his chance. In 
the East End of London he took up his abode. He 
attracted to himself the street urchins to come. and 
hear about Redskins and how to track them through 
the forest mazes of the neighboring slums. Back streets 
became to them ravines among the mountains, their 
grimy courts were sunlit prairies. 

Hooligans, with their wild spirit of adventure and 
powers of leading others into mischief, found a new 
bent for all their energies as leaders of Patrols of 
Scouts. 

He knew how to apply the lessons which he himself 
had learned but very few years before through being 
himself a hooligan in a higher grade in life. 

The sense of honor appealed with force to them 
where cunning had till then been held so high. The 
scheme of helping others because they themselves were 
the stronger, started up the spirit and the practice of 
true chivalry. © 

The handicrafts, which won for each who cared to 
try a decoration for his uniform, swept most of them 
from loafing into eager work and hobbies. 

Then hikes on holidays took the lads from out the 
grime and squalor into God’s air among the fields and 
woods. 

The power to lend a hand in accidents with their first- 
aid and stretchers was gloried in, and in the end they 
came to act as messengers for those very police with 
whom they had always been at bitter feud. 

This active doing was a different thing from weak 
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General Baden-Powell, Hero of Wars, 
Hero of Peace Work Among 
Boys tn Many Lands. 


attempts through goody-goody clubs whose 
comforts they enjoyed passively for a time 
until too much “Be good” and “Don’t be bad” 
drove them back with renewed zest to their 
former life of street adventure. 


* * * 


Then came the war. 
* * * 


F COURSE he joined up when it was yet a matter 

of volunteering to do so. A few weeks earlier he 
had been denouncing militarism in public speeches with 
all the fervor of his youthful enthusiasm—and it was 
fairly hot stuff. 

In a letter from the Front he wrote: “I can scarcely 
believe that ten minutes’ fighting could change the whole 
result of ten years’ theorizing. I was till now a con- 
scientious pacifist, but those glorious few minutes of 
bombing at close quarters a brutal enemy have made 
another man of me, 

“I got three wounds in doing it but I dare not go 
into hospital lest I should be detained there and so lose 
the chance of the next fight. I like to feel my 
three punctures smarting because they serve as a con- 
stant reminder to me of the three points of my promise 
as a Scout (viz: ‘Duty to God and the King, to keep 
the Scout Law, and to do a good turn to others daily’).” 

We were all mighty thankful that he came through 
with nothing worse, but even had he been killed he was 
ready for it; he had carried out the Scout Motto: BE 
PREPARED. ; 

His letter wound up with, “We are all cheery and 
absolutely happy. For my own part I would not be in 
any other place. It is good to be here, for this is how 
best we can serve our country. The great thing out 
here seems to be to want to live but to be completely 
ready to die. For me it will be the most happy moment 
of my life if, when the war is over in about a hundred 
years’ time, I can get back with a Scout smile to con- 
tinue work amongst the boys of the East End. 

“If on the other hand I find that Death is the line 
of greatest service and highest sacrifice for my country, 
I can say with the honesty of a Scout and with the 
emphasis of an American ‘I’m for it!’” 


A week later in a great hall in the East End of Lon- 
don, a mass of boys were congregated, over three thou- 
sand ex-slum urchins, now Boy Scouts. 

It was a voluntary attendance; nobody ordering them, 
they were there of their own desire, the opportunity 
being given to.come together to render homage to one 
whom they had learned to love as an elder brother and 
whom they now came to worship as a hero. 

x Ok Ok 


E HAD gone back to the trenches with his wounds 

still healing. He was given a dangerous enter- 
prise to carry out with his platoon. So soon as the 
guns had prepared the road he and his little band were 
to rush in to form the point of the wedge which was 
to be reinforced with further supporting troops. 

It was a desperate enterprise from which few were 
likely to return. 

As they crouched in their scanty cover, waiting for 
the fateful moment, he reminded his men of what they 
were fighting for and what their reward would be. 

His rage for justice and fair play for the under dog 
blazed forth anew when he told them of the wrongs 
of smaller nations which they had come there to set 
right; of the cruel bestialities that they could now 
punish and suppress; of the call from God to do their 
duty and to come to Him for their reward. 

His own enthusiastic spirit spread among his men, 
and when the moment came (Concluded on page 29) 
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EDDYCATION AND SILAS BLODGET 


ILAS BLODGET poised, drip- 
ping fork upraised over the 
pan of frying pork, and turned 
his little, beady eyes on the 
figure of the boy who sat beside the 
smoky oil lamp, figuring with the 
stub ofa pencil on a piece of wrap- 
ping paper. 

“Well! 
after the moment’s wait. 
does it come out?” 

The boy moved his head impa- 
tiently. 

“I can’t tell you right now. This 
is quite a problem and I can’t do it 
all in a minute,” he said. 

The man, his thin, unpleasant 
face flushed with anger, moved 
toward the cluttered table 
where the boy worked. 

“Problem, is it?” he jeered. 
“Problem! That’s what your 
eddycation’s done for you! An’ 
you want more! Ef all th’ 


What is it?” he snapped 
“What 


“Problem, Is It?” 


schoolin’ you’ve had ain’t made you smart enough to 
do a sum like that, don’t tell me you’re too good to do 
common, honest labor! Here—gi’me it!” 

With a snatch he secured the paper and pencil and 
by a shove sent the boy from the chair, settling him- 
self to the creaking seat. 

“Now,” he said, with a jerk of his thumb, “you 
git th’ axe an’ cut up some of them pine knots. J ain’t 
eddycated, but J’// do this figurin’,. We'll see who’s got 
th’ brains in this house!” ‘ 


He licked the pencil lead and humped his shoulders. 


over the paper, and the boy, with a half smile dispelling 
the fright in his eyes, went slowly through the door, 
drawing it shut after him, and moved through the 
November twilight to the woodpile. 

A dozen times since potato digging started’ Silas had 
made Howard Hammond figure the possibilities of the 
crop, each time giving the problem some new twist, but 
on no occasion had the boy been able to make the 
probable total amount to enough to meet the obliga- 
tions which Silas had incurred. Failure to realize that 
figure would mean the loss of the farm, for a series 
of unfortunate business transactions had resulted in in- 
volving the property, and its redemption was a case of 
now or never. The fact that, however hard he tried, 
the boy could not make the product of the place show 
a sufficient profit on paper infuriated Silas, and with 
each failure he scolded the lad anew. 

The relationship between man and boy was one end- 
less series of scoldings, anyhow. Howard was an 
orphan; Silas, his guardian, made so by the weight of 
a distant relationship with Howard’s father. The boy 
had ambitions to take his place among men, but Silas’ 
one dream for his ward was to keep him on the 
little Michigan farm and place on him the bur- 
den of the physical labor, That was why he 
jeered at Howard's desire for more education. 

Axe in hand, Howard tugged at a great pine 
knot, dragging it out of the pile. He spat on 
his palms and swung the axe swiftly, the bit 
biting deep into the tough wood with each 
stroke. He grunted with every blow and the 
measure of his work became faster, 
as though it offered outlet for some 
pent-up emotion. The pile of stove- 
length billets grew to sufficient pro- 
portions. Then he rested on the axe 
and gazed into the chill wind that 
came off the bay, eyes on the dim- 
ming hulk of the unlovely schooner 
Sweet Marie which rode at anchor a 
dozen rods from shore. 

The boy’s face was intensely seri- 
ous for a time, but after a while he 
dropped the axe, lifted his hat to 
wipe his wet brow and _ grinned 
broadly. 

“It’s justice, of a kind !” he said 
aloud. “He beat old Cap’n Tom out 
of his tub - «and now this 
farm’s going to slip through his fin- 
gers |” 

He stooped and gathered the wood 
he had cut. 


OWARD’S spoken assertion had been the truth. 
Silas Blodget was more than a farmer . . . or 
less. He was a trader; he had the trading disease, 
which is incurable. But along with it he had a love of 
profit which made him known throughout the county 


as a “hard” man. When 
Silas had money to lend, 
men did not go to him 
for it except as a last 
resort, for he was cer- 
tain to make the terms 
so severe that meeting 
them was next to im- : 
possible. When he offered some piece of property in 
exchange, the other party to the proposed transaction 
did well to investigate most thoroughly, for behind 
Silas’ beady eyes was a mind incalculably cunning, and, 
when dollars were concerned, his heart was like ice. 

For years Silas had been lending money and trading 
about the country. At first he had profited; then a 
series of reverses reduced his holdings until, this fall, 
he found himself in the same predicament which he 
had forced upon others time without number. Why, 
there was the Sweet Marie, an ancient, creaking old 
sixty-footer, but the last tangible thing owned by Cap’n 
Tom Wilks, a veteran lake fisherman! Silas had taken 
her on a tricky mortgage, leaving Cap’n Tom quite des- 
titute. Then he found that he had ladened himself 
with something he could not use. The vessel had been 
useful to old Tom but no one else would buy her; con- 
sequently Silas had nothing but trouble for his pains. 

“Now. he knows how Cap’n Tom felt: when he took 
the old tub from him,” Howard thought as he picked 
up the wood and started for the house. “He’ll never be 
able to get money enough out of this potato crop to 
save his farm and I may ‘be mighty wicked but I just 
can’t help feeling kind of glad!” 

He shoved open the door and Silas, leaping from his 
chair, turned to the boy with a triumphant leer. 

“T’ve worked it out!” he cried. “You with your eddy- 
cation couldn’t do it, but old Silas, who ain’t good 
enough for you, can! See here!” He moved to the 
table and pointed to his crude figures. “See? That 
makes twenty-two hunderd dollars—” 

Howard, wood still on his arm, looked at the paper 
and interrupted. 

“It does if you can add that way,” he said mildly. 
“If you add the right way you’re about four hundred 
dollars short.” : 

Then he -moved to the wood box while old Silas 
stamped up and down in fury. 

“I’m an old’ man!” he. cried, rubbing his hands to- 
gether. . “I’m goin’ to lose my home. An’ you, you 
young scalawag, you won’t help me! Here I let you 


_ go all summer ‘to do notkin’ but sail boats for fool 


resorters an’ you won’t even give your old guardeen 
a dollar; won’t help. an old man who’s goin’ to lose 
his—” r 7 « : 

Howard’s eyes flared wrathfully. “I have helped 
you!” he cried. “I’ve worked and slaved on this farm 
ever since I was old enough to remember. . What I 
earned at the resort this summer is going for my educa- 
tion: I’m not going to ‘be a farm-hand all my life; I’m 
not going to live here with you always. You've had 
your chance to make money and I guess the trouble 
you're in now was coming to you, all right! Just think 
of old Cap’n: Tom! You made him a pauper, and you're 
going to get-a taste of your own medicine now.” 


Choking with rage, Silas stamped up and down the. 


room. 

“I’m an old man!” he sputtered. 
talked to like that—” 

“And I’m only a kid!” broke in Howard. “I’ve been 
thinking these things about you long enough. They 
had to come out!” 

“lve took care of you, been a daddy to you!” Silas 
screeched. 

“Yes, you have! Year after year you’ve promised 
to send me to school; year after year I’ve believed you 
‘ until this year. I got a little ahead by my 
work this summer, and I’m going to do more next 
year. I'll educate myself. You and the whole world 
can’t stop me; I’m going to know something!” 

“Eddycate! Eddycate!” cried Silas. “Ain’t I eddy- 
age you at th’ deestrict school? Ain’t I sent you 
there—” - 

“Such as it is, yes; but haven’t I done your drudgery 
while you drove around the country getting folks into 
trouble like you’re in now? You've never paid me a 
cent in wages. For every dollar you’ve put into my 
education, I’ve earned ten for you!” 


“T’ve never been 
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He Just Lay There ‘ 
and Trembled. xy 


By HAROLD TITUS 


IMustrated by Walt Louderback 


Furious, quivering with 
rage, he threw off his 
coat and, running sup- 
perless up the ladder that 
led to the loft above the 
one room of the house, 
threw himself on _ the 
straw-filled tick and felt 
his heart hammer at his ribs. So confused was his 
thinking that he did not heed the threats which Silas 
shouted up at him, did not even care to answer the old 
man. He just lay there and trembled, finding a great 
joy in the fact that he had at last said the things which, 
in years gone by, he had only dared hint, He was even 
glad that he had spoken angrily. 

Then he became calmer and after a time the sense of 
gratification departed and he grew restless with re- 
pentance. He rolled on the lumpy bed as he recalled 
that, after all, Silas was an old man without friends. 
If he had credited himself with a long list of mis- 
deeds, the law of compensation was working; he was 
now losing all that he had gained. He was to be pitied 
instead of condemned. He wondered if, after all, it 
might not be best to give the few dollars he had man- 
aged to save to Silas; then reflected that it would be 
only a drop in the bucket anyhow. 

Puzzled and troubled, he dropped to sleep. 


[® THE MORNING he descended to find Silas mak- 
ing breakfast by lamplight. Howard spoke a good 
morning but the man did not so much as nod in answer. 
The boy did the outside chores and returned for his 
meal to find that the man had finished before him and 
was ready for the day’s work. Throughout the long 
hours of toil in the potato field they did not speak to 
one another except on matters pertaining directly to 
the work and always briefly. That evening they ate in 
silence and afterward Silas sat down, head on his hand, 
paper and pencil before him, and with a queer sort of 
pang Howard realized that he was sorry for the old 
fellow. 

In the night the boy was awakened by a cry. He sat 
up and listened: 

“Eddycate! Eddycate!” he heard Silas whimper, and 
knew that his guardian was crying over the troubles 
of his dreams. 

_While Howard was at the back-breaking work of 
picking up potatoes the next day, Silas approached him, 
coming silently over the soft ground. 

“If I lose this here farm, I won’t have no home; 
I'll have to work out; I can’t keep track of you. You 
can go git your, eddycation! I s’pose that’s why you 
hope I'll lose it!” 

Then he strode away before the boy could reply, and 
Howard suddenly felt himself small and mean. 

“The fact is, that’s the truth,” he said aloud to him- 
self. “He can’t keep me under his thumb if he loses 
this . . . And I wonder, am I right in hoping he 
does ?” 

Throughout the days which followed Silas went about 
with that meek, submissive bearing which made Howard 
experience a sense of shame, of guilt. It was as though 
the man continually proclaimed his age and his mis- 
fortune and blamed it all on the boy. In the rare ex- 
changes of speech Silas intimated a hopelessness, a 
termination of life on the farm, and once he even told 
Howard, with a self-pitying whine, that he hoped he 
would derive much good from his schooling. 

All these things combined to make the youth feel 
penitent, to make him determined to find a way out of 
the difficulties which beset his guardian, even though 
his efforts might threaten his own future. 

Potatoes were moving. Throughout the hours of 
daylight wagons loaded with them rumbled past the 
Blodget farm, bound for market. Howard watched 
the prices carefully, saw them climb from fifty cents to 
sixty, slip back into the forties, and then gradually, 
steadily mount until the tubers were bringing ninety 
cents a bushel. A big price, that, but even then the 
crop which Silas had to offer would not bring enough 
to redeem his farm. 

Then suddenly the rise ceased and a sharp drop was 
recorded. Car shortage, the buyers told the farmers. 
There weren’t enough cars obtainable to move the stock. 
Chicago needed potatoes, the demand was brisk, but 
they could not afford to pay the old price when they 
could not move their purchases, 

Silas whined more than ever, and Howard, an idea 
coming to life in his mind, taxed his ability as a mental 
mathematician while they put in the last hours of work 
in the fields. With the final bushel pitted and waiting 
for a change in the price—a change which, in all prob- 
ability, would not come very soon—they walked toward 
the house together through the early November after- 
noon with its feel of snow. 

“My last crop on the old place,” whined Silas, “My 
last crop! You'll be free now, boy, you'll be free. 
I’m an old man; I can’t stop you!” 
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Howard cleared his throat in embarrassment and 
stood looking out across the gray waters of the bay; 
then he focused his eyes on the ungainly hulk of the 
Sweet Marie. 


ILAS BROODED by the fire that night, while 
Howard, with paper and pencil, busied himself at 
the table. After a lengthy interval the boy looked up. 
“Listen here, Uncle,” he said. “Potatoes in Chicago 
are selling for a dollar fifteen. If you could move 
your crop at that figure it would clear up your mort- 
gage and leave you enough to start another year on.” 
“T know, but I can’t. I’m goin’ to lose my home, 
’cause there ain’t box cars enough.” 

Howard looked at him with a queer smile. 

“Did you ever consider the Sweet Marie?” he asked. 

Silas stared a long. moment at an orange-colored 
crack in the stove; then he straightened with a jerk. 
After a moment he turned to, meet the boy’s gaze, a 
half frightened look in the beady eyes. 

“What do you mean, boy?” he asked, breathlessly. 

“T mean this: You and I and one more man can 
load those potatoes in your boat; I can sail her to 
Chicago, because I learned a lot about sailing last sum- 
mer. You can sell for enough there to straighten up 
your affairs in good shape!” 

Silas arose and walked toward him, a crafty look on 
his face. 

“Boy,” he said, “that’s right! I’ve been thinkin’ 
about that myself; I’ve been’ considerin’ it myself!” 

That was a clear fabrication, Howard knew, but he 
did not care. He felt 
that he had done more 
than his share toward 
helping Silas out of his 
predicament by  sug- 
gesting the move; his 
conscience was clear at 
last, no matter what 
the effect might be on 
him. 

Busy days followed. 
The Sweet Marie, a 
second rate craft in her 
best days, needed over- 
hauling. Howard used 
the knowledge he had 
acquired taking care 
of boats at a summer 
resort, and made what 
repairs he deemed suffi- 
cient, while Silas and 
Ben Todd, a_ casual 
worker of the neigh- 
borhood, filled her hold 
with the potatoes from 
the pits. 

Silas’ spirits rose and 
he was almost jovial at 
times; however, close 
scrutiny discovered a 
cunning glint in his 
little eyes. At noon of 
a fine, bright, breezy 
day, they got under 
way, Howard at the 
wheel, and stood up the 
bay toward the great 
expanse of Lake Mich- 
igan. 


CTUALLY started, 

Silas seemed to 
feel that the money for 
his crop was as good 
as in his hands, and, 
with growing directness, he began to include Howard 
in his plans for the next year. A few days before, 
imagining himself on the way to the poorhouse, he had 
posed as the humble old man before the boy, but now 
he saw repossession of his farm before him, saw fur- 
ther opportunity for making Howard do the heavy 
work about the place, felt his sense of power over the 
lad coming back, and the old, vindictive, grasping Silas 
was reborn. 

Howard was troubled. After his rebellion he had 
thought himself free to follow his own fancies. He 
knew that with half a chance he could care for and 
educate himself, and he meant to fare forth and do it. 
Now he found himself right back where he had started. 
Blodget was his guardian, appointed by law, and so 
long as Silas could use his services, there was no way 
out. That was clear. 

“Good-bye school—for another year anyhow,” he said 
bitterly, as he leaned against the wheel, and, as though 
he read Howard’s thought, Silas, making his way aft 
along the deck, cried: 

“You’re a smart boy, Howard. Sometime, when we 
get ahead again, you'll have another year in school; 
mebby two.” 

The lad did not reply. 

Ben Todd was something of a sailor and, when the 
weather was quiet, could relieve Howard at the wheel, 
but the boy judged rightly that Ben was afraid of bad 
weather and would be useless in an emergency. He 
hoped that they could continue sloshing on down the 
lake at their sluggish speed, encountering no gales, for 
he wanted no opportunity of testing the Sweet Marie’s 
seaworthiness. Twice when the weather thickened he 
made shelter and waited until the storm was past. 

“Now let’s not monkey along any more,” Silas said, 
when they made on after the second wait. “We're 
wastin’ time; this here paper says th’ market is goin’ 
up all th’ time. It might change and go down. Splen- 
did idee, this one of takin’ spuds to market by boat, 
ain’t it, Ben?” he asked. , 

With each mile traveled, Howard’s spirits went lower, 
for every hour saw more of the old domineering Silas 
return and he felt that nothing but repeated years of 
resultless drudgery stretched before him. He was al- 
most glad, then, when he felt a sudden slap of chill 
wind drive in from the north, on what promised to be 
the last day of their voyage, and watched the sky 
behind them thicken ominously. 

Silas saw the change in the weather, too. 
rae i her along,” he said peevishly. “Don’t go so 
slow. 


~ 


“I can’t make it blow,” Howard reminded him. 
“And I guess before night you'll want me to stop it.” 

Silas flushed. ? 

“Remember,” he said, “you got me into this here. 
If anything happens, you’re to blame.” 

_ Howard could not restrain a laugh, and this infuri- 
ated Silas who cried: 

“Don’t laugh at me, you young upstart! Wait till, I 
git you back home again! We'll see who'll do th’ 
laughin’ then !” 

“I suppose so,” Howard answered; “but it’d be a good 
idea for you and Ben to commence reefing; it’s going 
to blow.” 


T DID BLOW. Within an hour the first blast of 

bitter wind from the north struck them, and the old 
Sweet Marie groaned as she heeled before it and wal- 
lowed in the rising sea.. She was under shortened sail, 
but when she creaked and staggered, Howard ordered 
the canvas still reduced, cutting it down to a minimum, 
and when they were under way again he muttered: 

“And that’s risky; she'll be blowing hard enough to 
drive us along under bare rigging in half an hour!” 

All about them the slate gray water was flecked with 
wicked foam which the wind whipped from wave tops 
and swept before it in stinging spray. Ben Todd’s tan 
disappeared before a pallor of apprehension, and Silas 
worked about the deck like a fussy old hen. Howard, 
at the wheel, buttoned his reefer collar close, pulled 
his cap down over his ears and settled grimly to the 
task before him. 


The Boy Swayed as He Fought With the Rebellious Wheel. 


Snow came with the wind, in broken flurries at first, 
then in blankets that mantled the staggering Sweet 
Marie, lifting only to show them the increasing height 
of waves all about them. The wind picked up and 
with each fresh burst the schooner’s timbers creaked 
more loudly. 

“How far are we?” asked Silas. 

“Go below and look at the charts yourself,” the boy 
answered sharply. “I’ve got my hands and mind full 
right here”’—straining against the wheel as the blunt- 
nosed old craft swung off before a new burst of th 
storm. } 

“Don’t get sassy to me, young man!” Silas cried, 
raising a threatening fist. .“If anything happens to 
them potatoes you’re to blame!” 

High and higher mounted the waves. Sharper and 
more labored \became the pitching of the vessel. She 
took a big comber over the rail and, righting slowly, 
sent barrels of it down the companionway where Silas 
and Ben Todd cowered in the tiny cabin. The gale 
ripped through the rigging with a terrific shrieking 
that drowned Silas’ voice as he thrust his head above 
the hatch and shouted some imprecation at Howard. 

The boy swayed as he fought with the rebellious 
wheel. Now and then he removed one hand from the 
spokes and beat it against his body to restore circula- 
tion and occasionally he looked in their wake, to see 
the sky growing blacker. The cold increased, growing 
too severe for snow, and ice began to form wherever 
spray struck. 

The thunder of water along the decks became con- 


tinuous and the yell of the weather through the rig- . 


ging grew even more shrill. Then, with a loud report, 
the jib parted before the pressure of the storm and 
flapped itself to useless shreds. 

“On deck, you!” cried Howard. “Take another hitch 
on those sheets!” 

Reluctantly the others appeared and followed his 
directions, scuttling for cover again as soon as they 
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“The Mail Must Go Through” 


DEVOTED, determined men of the Government ser- 
vice sometimes face big obstacles and grave dangers 
in accomplishing the quick, safe progress of the mails. 
A story which tells how one mail-carrier in the moun- 
tains out West fought a hard fight with a terrific storm, 
and the surprising part played in this dangerous venture 
by a boy with a mechanical turn, and a lot of courage, will 
appear in The Amevican Boy next month. 
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had completed the simple task. 

The boy at the wheel stamped his feet and then 
cringed from the pain. His back and right side were 
sheathed in ice and with every move he felt the chill 
armor crackle. Then he felt suddenly weak and faint. 
What if anything did happen? He was commanding 
that unwieldly little ship in a November hurricane and 
the lives of two other men rested with him! 

The lee rail was awash much of the time and each 
dip under the surface brought it up with a thicker 
coating of ice. The Sweet Marie was becoming glazed 
on every line and timber. Howard could feel her grow 
more sluggish as the ice burden attained added weight. 
And, by parallel, he could feel himself becoming stiffer, 
clumsier, as the cold ate into his bones and numbed 
his muscles—what if—? 


ITH A SCREECH and a ripping crash, the 

win’ard stays of the mainmast tore from their 
seats and the spar, holding an instant before the force 
of the weather, snapped clean off, going over the rail 
with a rush that shook Howard loose from his grip 
on the wheel. 

“On deck!” he shrieked above the storm. 
the axe. Clear that away!” 

Somehow he got back to the wheel and righted the 
yawing, crippled craft. He saw Ben Todd, shaking 
with fear, and Silas, his face blue, teeth chattering, 
crawl across the glittering deck and hack desperately 
at the tangled rigging. It seemed years before he heard 
Silas’ voice whimpering in his ear: 

“You ain’t goin’ to 
drown us, Howard, be 
you?” 

He could not speak. 
His hands seemed to 
swell, his arms. to at- 
tain huge, unmanage- 
able size. He was. con- 
scious of spray lifting 
high to starboard and 
he knew that that 
meant something he 
should. recognize, but 
he could not recollect 
WAS 35; WES vio cere 
His eyes wanted to 
close, his head wanted 
to nod; the air he 
breathed hurt his 
lungs; the lurching of 
the ship made him 
sick; the wind—it 
slashed him like 
knives ! 

But the spray over 
there . . the spray, 
rising in clouds to the 
dusking sky; what was 
‘it, what did it mean? 
He forced himself to 
move, to look, and saw 
no spray. Then his 
sluggish, sleepy mind, 
functioned : 

“The breakwater !” he 
muttered aloud. “Hard 

edown .2.°. har 1" 

He slipped and half 
fell as he jammed the 
wheel over. Then he 
saw chunks and dust- 
ings of ice fly from the 
rigging in a cloud as he 

# i$ jibbed the Sweet Marie 
and pointed her ice-piled nose for the black, quiet water 
beyond the clouds of spray . . and beyond that 
peaceful haven, he knew those noints which hurt his 
eyes were the lights of Chicago! 


GES LATER he floated back to sounds and smells. 
He was warm and comfortable, and the oily odors 
were good on his raw throat. He looked about. He was 
in the engine room of some craft that sped along over 
easy swells, and a strange man was leaning over him. 

“Better?” the man asked, and Howard sat up. 

Across the way Silas Blodget and Ben Todd sat hud- 
dled against steam pipes, both looking at him from 
pinched, drawn faces. 

“T guess so; I’m all right, anyhow,” the boy laughed. 
“How'd we get here?” : 

“This is the tug Christopher,” the man said, smiling 
from his gray eyes. “We saw you and waited. No use 
going out from the breakwater; it’s a wonder you lived 
through it. Your old tub’s at anchor, cargo and what’s 
left of her safe. Who owns that craft, anyhow?” 

Howard looked across at Silas and a determined glint 
came into his eyes. 

“Cap’n Tom Wilks,” he said. “Isn’t that right, Silas?” 

Silas shuffled his feet and sniffed and averted his 
gaze and looked up again. 

“It is!” he said; then, with an emphatic nod, “She’s 
his’n soon ’s I can get word to him.” 

Howard smiled; then laughed outright. 

“In the spring I’ll come down and sail her back for 
him. Won't he be tickled, though?” 

Silas rose to uncertain legs and moved across to the 
boy’s side. 

“Come down?” he asked. “Come down after her? 
Why bother comin’. down? Why don’t ye stay? Ain’t 
they . . . Say, cap’n, ain’t they got some good 
schools in Chicago? Yeah, I thought they had # 

He sat down beside the boy, who saw a new light on 
his old face. 

“I’d never thought about dyin’ afore to-day, sonny,” 
he said, a queer tone in his voice. “When that storm 
came up, all I thought about was my potatoes, my prop- 
erty. Then I got scairt, an’ I knowed nothin’ mattered 
but gettin’ ashore safe. You done it; you brung me 
in; you showed me that bein’ alive and happy is all 
that counts. What’s left over from th’ mortgage goes 
to you. Th’ boat goes back to Cap’n Tom. Some other 
things goes back to other folks, too. But it’s you gits 
all I got now, for your eddycation. You're right, you 
need it. Eddycation’s a fine thing; it makes folks dif- 
ferent. I got a lot of eddycation—this afternoon !” 


“Bring 
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LL DAY the Sansone had plowed 
in a heavy sea, nosing her cum- 
bersome way in a pall of fog as 
impenetrable. as the mystery 

aboard her. And now night had come. 
As the fog pall was intensified by the 
dark, so was the ship’s mystery. It was 
hard to go about one’s work on a night 
like that; it was harder yet with that even 
more uncertain danger lurking somewhere 
below decks. Especially for a boy: 

“I guess there’s coal enough to do you 
to-night,” said one of the trimmers down 
in the stokehole. “Bill and I are going 
to turn in,” 

Huddling on their coats, he and his 
companion prepared to ascend to the up- 
per deck. 

Til Malden, the younger of the two 
stokers, paused in his work, “Better wait and we'll all 
go forward together,” he said. 

“Oh, I guess there’s no danger when there’s two of 
us,” he said, hesitating. 

“You fellows go ahead,” cried Mike Connor, the 
second stoker. “I'll protect little sister here; I'll let 
her hold onto my hand all the way.” 

The trimmers continued upward, while Til, smarting 
at the jest, dashed open a furnace door and began 
shoveling coal into its white-hot maw, his body, bared 
to the waist, gleaming in the livid light. Having made 
the rounds of his three doors, he sat down on a bench 
to snatch a few seconds’ rest. At the same time he 
saw Mike Connor start toward him and, noting a hard, 
mischievous, twinkle in the man’s eye, he quickly arose. 

“Hadn’t you better go up and clean out the ashes 
before quitting time?” he asked. 

A large, black, iron pipe, opening in a funnel-shaped 
mouth at the height of a man’s head, extended upward 
through the fiddley. A rope, dangling from the mouth 
of the pipe, ended in a heavy iron hook; it was at- 
tacHed above to a steam winch, and served as a means 
of raising ashes to the deck. 

Mike Connor ignored the ashes. In passing, he kicked 
the hook so that it swung and gave the boy a sharp 
blow on the knee; then he exploded a boisterous laugh 
and squared up in an attitude of self-defense. 

Til only rubbed his knee ruefully and forced a grin. 
“Never mind,” he said, as if Mike had apologized, “it 
won’t hurt long.” 

“Well, say, you are a custard,” exclaimed Mike, low- 
ering his fists. “If that stowaway met you, he’d eat 
you, that’s what.” 

Til kept his temper, as he had throughout the past 
week. He had no quarrel with Mike—in fact rather 
admired him. He disliked fighting for the fight’s sake 
and, though confident that he could thrash Connor, he 
desired to side-step even the possibility of danger. 

But it’s hard work to avoid a fight with a sea-going 
Irishman who fights for fun, recreation, and social 
intercourse, and who has determined to have a fight 
out of you, whether or no. It is doubly hard when 
the Irishman thinks he sees “yellow” in you. And if 
you don’t really fear your tormentor at all, and if at 
the same time you do fear something else, and the 
tormentor knows it, then your chance of avoiding a 
set-to is practically nil. 


| aap IT WASN'T that Til was afraid of Mike, but 
he did feel uneasy about the stowaway. The stow- 
away had already knocked three men down in the dark 
without himself being seen, and one of these victims 
was now, after two days, lying 
unconscious in the. second 
mate’s cabin. Til feared that 
blow in the dark, not because 
it was a blow, but because it 
was in the dark—mysterious, 


unseen, unavoid- 
able. 
‘T’ve got to 


dodge it if I can,” 
he had said to 
himself. “Daddy 


His Own Arms Encircled the Man and Tightened in a 


would go clean stark to know I was threatened by a 
thing like that.” 

So Til was afraid of the stowaway—largely on his 
father’s account, you observe, and because the danger 
was of a lurking, creeping, unknown variety. But Mike 
Connor merely knew that he was afraid—nothing more; 
and now, as usual, Mike made capital use of it. 

“He’s sure got you and the whole crew locoed,” he 
scoffed. “Everybody going about two or three to- 
gether, like girls at a school. Tommy won’t even go 
down the alley alone after a bag of spuds. Old Dick’s 
afraid to stand his watch alone in the crow’s nest. 
The cook locks the door behind him. I wonder that 
you'll stay alone here in the hole.” 

“JT don’t mind that,” answered the boy thoughtfully. 
“T’d take my chances with the fellow, here in the 
light—” 

erYou would?” said Mike, incredulous. “Do you know 
who this fellow is? They broke up the revolution the 
day we sailed, and he’s Ganzagos, the chief of the 
revolutionists. They say he’s a kind of an Indian, and 
a terrible man to meet. He has a chair at his table 
that when you sit on it you feel snakes a writhin’ in 
your cushion. He has a cell where his prisoners can’t 
lie down, but have to stand up for weeks at a time— 
you know what that does to a man; and then he takes 
them into another where they can lie down, but the 
floor is covered with—” 

“Ugh!” cried Til; “I don’t want to hear this. You'd 
better go on up and clean the ashes out. It’s near 
quitting time.” . 

“That’s so,” sighed Mike, enjoying the boy’s uneasi- 
ness; “if you’re sure you ain’t afraid to be left.” 

Rising, he deliberately set a foot on one of the boy’s 
toes; and when he got only a grin for response, he 
grunted, spat and went away grumbling up the com- 
panion: “Take your chance here in the light! Huh!” 

Til watched him until he was gone and then turned 
quickly, saying, “I’ll get to work and forget this fool 
stowaway.” 2 

After stoking his furnaces full again, he began send- 
ing up ashes to be dumped overboard. He shoveled 
the ashes into stout canvas bags, dragged them under 
the pipe and placed the rope bale over the dangling 
hook. Then he jerked twice on the signal rope that 
hung beside the pipe. The winch began to clatter, far 
above. The bag rose slowly, then faster, and was 
whisked into the inverted funnel and up the pipe. When 
the clatter stopped, Til knew that Mike had received 
the bag on deck, shouldered it, and emptied it over the 
side, Then the clatter resumed, the rope and hook re- 
appeared, and Til attached another full bag. 

“Oh, pshaw!” he thought, as he worked; “I needn’t 
be afraid. Revolutionary chief nothing! Mike only 
says it to scare me. The fellow’s probably some poor 
chap trying to beat his way home. He got caught in 
the revolution, the same as I did—money no good, and 
people cabling him to hurry back. Failed to get a work- 
ing passage and simply stowed away. Since they began 
locking the galley he’s desperate for food and willing 
to fight. for it. 

“I wouldn’t be afraid anyhow, if the fellow weren’t 
always sneaking up behind, and if he gave me a ghost 
of a chance. But he’ll smash up half the crew, at this 
rate, before we get into port. Ugh! I hope for Daddy’s 
sake at least— 

“But what’s Mike doing?” 

At one of his signals the winch had failed to respond. 
He rang again, uneasily, then waited half a minute and 
repeated—but no answer came. 

“Maybe Mike’s been attacked,” he said, suddenly. 

In spite of efforts to reas- 
sure himself, the boy began to 
feel creepy. 

“He probably is some kind 
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of a savage, as Mike said. He certainly 
acts like one. What if he really has 
knocked out Mike himself? Nobody will 
be safe till he’s hunted down. Why, Mike 
doesn’t answer at all! I’m going to see!” 


ARRIED AWAY by his nervous: fear 

of the unseen, the boy dropped his 
shovel and sprang up the ladder like one 
in a panic. He mounted deck after deck 
till he saw the light of day. Cold air 
swirled around him, mingling with the 
fervid vapor that pulsed upward through 
the shaft. Dawn was breaking over a 
grey, greasy, fog-blanketed sea. The 
ship moved wierdly into a retreating ob- 
scurity, unable to see her way two 
lengths ahead. A raw, cold spray drifted 
and swirled across her deck. 

At the top of the shaft the ash pipe ended, level with 
the floor, Above it bent the crane. At a little dis- 
tance was the windlass, where Mike should have been 
standing, wrapped in his oilskin coat. Mike was not 
there, but to the boy’s relief he was walking safe and 
sound, from the cook’s galley, munching a slice of 
toast. 

“Hello,” he exclaimed. “What you doing up here?” 

“I—I thought you were hurt,” stammered Til. 

“You did, did you?” Mike retorted, covering his em- 
barrassment at being caught in neglect of duty. “Well, 
I’m not. So get below and don’t keep me waitin’ here 
for ashes. Bah!” 

Coming close, he suddenly grasped the boy’s shoulders 
and glared into his face. “Bah! Thought I was hurt! 
Were you going to help me? If you saw the stow- 
away, you'd melt and run like butter on your boiler 
top.” 

Releasing the boy, he whirled him about, gave him a 
violent shove and kicked at him as he ran. 

Til turned impetuously, his hands clenched and his 
face burning. For an instant he was actually springing 
to attack his tormentor, but he controlled himself with 
a great effort and walked around the galley, 

“Oh,” he heard a voice behind him, a voice almost 
comical in its disappointment and grief, “I thought you 
would come for me sure, then.” 

“IT will in spite of myself, if he touches me again,” 
said Til, gritting his teeth. 

A sharp noise caused him to look around and to his 
astonishment he saw Mike engaged in a fierce struggle 
with a man who had appeared abruptly from nowhere, 
a man unknown in the ship, a hulking, savage figure— 
‘tthe stowaway ! 


IKE HAD NO CHANCE. Before he could raise 

his guard a blow from some heavy weapon thud- 
ded on his skull; his frame went limp, he slanted over 
against the winch and, clutching at it feebly, slid down 
upon the deck. His assailant snatched the toast as it 
fell—for this it was that had tempted him from cover— 
and darted away toward the fiddley. 

It all happened so quickly that Til had no time to 
move or speak. And now the stowaway was gliding to 
the fiddley door, starting down the stokehole. For an 
instant he paused on the threshold. In that time Til 
Malden measured him from his splaying feet to his 


‘long, dangling arms and his low-browed, half-savage 


face; he saw in him all the powers and the cruelty 
Mike had described, and all that he himself had imag- 
ined; yet now when at last he saw him as something 
real and substantial, all fear departed and he was calm. 

The man entered the fiddley, going down into the 
light of Til’s familiar workroom, the stokehole. 

“T’ll catch him,” cried Til, suddenly. 
ae heard Mike groaning, “help,” but he paid no 
heed. 

“Dad always said to face my troubles in the light, 
and I'll do it. It’s the only way to keep him from 
smashing my head in the dark—and everyone’s else. If 
I wait, he’ll escape and hide again, and there’s no telling 
what he’ll do next.” 

Without hesitation the boy plunged into the fiddley. 
His rubber heels made noiseless impact on the iron 
rungs. In the semi-darkness he groped for the next 
manhole, and so, through ever increasing heat, down 
flight after flight to the very bottom of the ship. The 
stowaway’s footfalls had ceased, meanwhile, and on the 
last step Til paused to listen. 

There seemed at first no sound but the deep roaring 
of the furnaces and the soft rush of air from the 
ventilators. Stepping out onto the floor, with the in- 
tention to cross toward the bunkers, he heard a curious 
clucking noise that brought him swiftly around. What 
he saw was the broad back of a man under the com- 
panion—a man kneeling at 
the low iron bench, with the 
can of oatmeal water tipped 
to his lips. 

The instant realization came 
of the fellow’s outlawed and 
desperate condition, the boy 
was moved to pity. Then his 
muscles stiffened and_ his 
lungs filled with the readi- 
ness of a well-trained wrest- 
ler. He poised on his toes 
for a spring. All the force 
and determination of his na- 
ture concentrated in the one 
desire to capture this man 
and relieve the ship, as well 
as ‘himself, of its lurking 
danger. 

But a grit broke under Til’s 
revolving sole. At the noise 
the can clanged on its shelf, 
and the intruder was on his 
feet. Here in the lighted 
room, with no advantage of 
treachery on his side he seem- 
ed (Concluded on page 28) 
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CHAPTER XII (Continued). 


Y NOON, when an hour’s halt was made, Bob 
was too utterly wretched to have any interest 
in the movements of guns or anything else. 
Corporal ‘Lannes gave him a sharp look. 

“What’s wrong with you, Hurd?” he demanded. 

“Nothing but a rotten cold,” answered Bob. 

The corporal was not sympathetic. 

“Don’t fall out unless you absolutely can’t keep go- 
ing,” he said. “This squad hasn’t lost a straggler yet, 
and I don’t want to begin to-day,” 

Too wretched to do more than make a mere pretense 
of eating, Bob could hardly enjoy the rest at noon, 
because he knew how short it would be, and how in- 
tolerable the afternoon’s march would seem afterwards. 
But pride kept him from being sorry for himself or 
thinking of anything except how he was going to keep 


PeLot's of these chaps are a whole lot softer than I 
am,” he said to himself, “and I’m blessed if I let my- 
self be bowled over by a mere case of the snuffles!” 

Morin and a big, hulking, farmer’s son named Etle, 
the two men who marched on either side of Bob in 
the column, did what they could to make the ordeal 
of the afternoon easier for him. 


“Here, Hurd,” the huge peasant said as they took 


their places in the road, “let me carry some of your 
stuff. My shoulders are broad enough to make nothing 
of these sixty pounds. What shall it be, the rifle?” 

So Etle stalked off, carrying a nine-pound rifle on 
each shoulder, while Morin relieved Bob of the weight 
of bayonet, intrenching tool and most of the two hun- 
dred cartridges which made up no small part of his 
load. Thus relieved of some twenty pounds, Bob made 
better work of it. Still, between his throbbing head 
and the increasing agony of his blistered heel, he was 
miserable enough. 

The afternoon was ages long, and with every step it 
seemed to Bob that his tortures increased. His head 
thumped and ached, his eyes were so blinded by dust 
and the effect of his cold that he could hardly see, his 
heel burned like fire, every inch of his body ached, 
and he felt as though his throat and even part of his 
lungs were thickly coated by the burning, irritating dust 
which rose from the road. 

Two o'clock, three o’clock, four o’clock, and now even 
the men who had nothing the matter with them were 
showing the effects of the grueling march. Faces looked 
pale and drawn even under the tan of two weeks in the 
open; boots, gaiters and clothing were powdered thick 
with dust. 

Bob felt that he was only partly conscious. At in- 
tervals his self-respect moved him to protest that he 
felt all right, and to demand that his companions give 
him back his rifle and the other burdens which they 
were carrying for him. But Etle and Morin, after one 
glance at Bob’s face, told him with rough consideration 
to keep still and go on. 

And that was all he managed to do. His mind was 
entirely occupied with one task. Through the dust his 
half-closed eyes ‘could make out the buttons on the 
back of the coat of the man who walked in front of 
him. He concentrated his faculties on an effort to keep 
the distance between himself and those glittering brass 
buttons from growing greater. He felt that once he 
allowed the gap to increase and those buttons to get 
farther away from him, he was done, that nothing 
would be left for him except to stagger to the side of 
the road, curl up in the dusty grass and wait until the 
first ambulance came along. 


Shortly before five o’clock in the afternoon, the col- | 


umn passed through one of the innumerable little vil- 
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lages which line the roads of France and Belgium, and 
Bob became dimly aware that there was a great deal 
of shouting and excitement among the men about him. 

Rousing himself from the sort of stupor into which 
he had fallen, he peered through the dust. Drawn up 
at the side of the road in the village was a string of 
six big motor trucks, and beside them were clustered a 
dozen or so dismounted cavalrymen. But instead of 


-being dressed in the familiar blue and scarlet, these men 


were clad in brown, 


They were big, sun-tanned fellows, clad in khaki 


jackets covered with big patch pockets with buttoned 
flaps, khaki trousers, spiral puttees of dark gray that 
made their legs look extremely muscular, and flat- 
crowned khaki caps with big leather visors. At first 
Bob could think of nothing but Belgians, and wondered 
why he had never seen this particular uniform before. 
Then the truth flashed upon him. These men were 
British! 

«Already the khaki-clad troopers and the weary 
Frenchmen were shouting back at each other, but as 
neither understood the other’s language, the inter- 
change consisted largely of shouts and broad grins. 
Bob was bucked up somewhat by the sound of the 
English, and managed to croak through the dust: 

“Hurrah for the English!” ‘ 

Immediately all of the cavalrymen yelled back, and 
craned their necks to see who it was that had spoken, 
but there was no time to be wasted in the exchange of 
civilities, the column plodded on, and soon the British 
and the waiting trucks were lost in the clouds of dust. 

This incident had served to temporarily make Bob 
forget himself, but once the village and the men in 
brown were behind them, all his troubles returned with 
added force, and now the task of keeping the gap be- 
tween himself and those winking brass buttons from 
widening proved almost more than he could do. 

“Getting near a big place of some sort,” he heard 
Morin say. 

“What place is it, Hurd?” the big peasant asked. . 

Bob shook his head wearily. 

“I don’t know,” he mumbled, “and what’s more, I 
don’t care. Maybe it’s Berlin and maybe it’s Paris. 
I’d just as soon see one as the other, provided there’s 
a real bed in it on which I can lie down! Maybe I’m 
good for ten minutes, but I can’t keep up with those 
buttons for longer than that.” 

As neither Morin nor Etle had the slightest idea 
what buttons Bob was talking about, they looked: at 
each other quickly, convinced that their companion was 
really seriously ill and that his mind had commenced 
to wander. Morin even put an arm around his shoulder, 
but Bob shook it off. 

“That’s good of you, old man,” he said unsteadily, 
“but I’m too hot and sticky to stand anything more 
pressing against me. Maybe I can stick it out yet!” 

Then, just as it seemed that the limit of Bob’s en- 
durance (and that of many another limping figure in 
the dusty column) had been reached, a strange thing 
happened. 

From somewhere far up at the head of the column 
came a burst of singing. At first there were only two 
or three voices, and the words sounded faint and un- 
certain, the voices seeming choked with dust and feeble 
with weariness. Then two or three more men struck 
in. A moment later all the front ranks were singing, 
and the wonderful melody, spreading from rank to 
rank as a fire darts through dry grass, gained in voluine 
and strength. And now the swinging melody rose above 
the heavy tramp of hobnailed boots, and the words 
rang out clearly. 

“Marchons, enfants de la patrie, 
“Le jour de gloire est arrive!” 
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The effect of the Marseillaise upon the weary, ex- 
hausted men of the marching column was nothing short 
of miraculous. One instant they were plodding along 
with slack legs and bent heads; the next their heads 
were up, their dusty figures had straightened, their 
plodding feet had fallen into time with the song. Red- 
clad legs flashed in unison through the billowing dust, 
and from every throat, hoarse but strong, came the 
thrilling words of the war song of France. 

It had seemed to Bob that nothing could make him 
forget his bodily suffering. And yet the next thing he 
knew, every ache and pain was forgotten, his tired fig- 
ure too had straightened, he reached out and plucked 
his rifle from Etle’s hands, and, as the column swung 
into the outskirts of Namur, it was marching, not like 
weary men at the end of their powers, but fresh as 
though it had just taken the road. The faces of the 
men were drawn, powdered with dust and streaked 
with sweat, but every man was singing at the top of his 
voice, and above the tramp of feet arose that marvel- 
ous song which could make them forget everything but 
the country for which they had marched out to fight, 
and, if need be, to die. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE DEFENSE OF NAMUR. 


pu STIRRING EFFECTS of the marching song 
carried the troops swinging into Namur where they 
halted just long enough for coffee and sandwiches which 
the good people of the city eagerly brought out to the 
French troops which had come to their aid. 

No time for rest could be allowed. This evening of 
Thursday, the twentieth of August, was one of those 
occasions when it is necessary to disregard the bodily 
state of the men. Namur must be made ready for de- 
fense. Already the Belgian and German outposts were 
in contact, and there was no telling when the real at- 
tacks might come. 

The column with which Bob marched had not, as he 
had supposed, been the advance guard of the main 
army, but merely of a portion of it. Already the main 
French forces lay in the positions along the Meuse and 
Sambre which have already been described. These 
troops which were marched into the city proper were 
destined to serve as reinforcements for the Belgians 
who formed the garrison of Namur. 

So, instead of being halted and comfortably billeted 
for the night upon the inhabitants of the city, the 
French infantry were marched through the streets, 
urged on their way by the enthusiastic cheers of the 
townspeople, and out into the open country north of 
the city beyond the river. . 

Here, however, the French officers realized that some- 
thing must be done for the relief of the men, so a 
halt was made close to a small stream which emptied 
into the Meuse, and, while fires were lighted ard 
fatigue parties set about the preparation of food, the 
men were ordered to strip and bathe. 

An hour later, greatly refreshed by the cool bath and 
by a generous ration of soup, bread and cheese, the 
column reformed and pushed forward until it reached 
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the ring of forts defending the city. 
Between two of the forts, Cognelee and Marchovel- 


ette, was an interval of some two miles and a half.’ 


For several days the work of intrenching this gap had 
been pushed rapidly, but the defenses were by no means 
as powerful as was desired, and it was for this work 
that the French were destined. 

It was already nearly dark when the *head of the 
column reached the Belgian lines and began to deploy. 
As fast as the men came up, they 
were ordered to rid themselves 
of packs and rifles, and were 
formed into squads for the work 
of digging trenches. 

To his unspeakable relief, Bob 
was lucky enough to be selected 
for guard duty, and escaped the 
task of wielding pick or shovel 
in the hot, suffocating darkness. 
Already he felt infinitely better 
than during the afternoon, yet he 
was not yet sufficiently himself so 
that he could look forward to 
. swinging a pick for hours with 
any real pleasure. 

His duties were extremely sim- 
ple. He formed one of a string 
_ of sentries pushed out some two 
hundred yards or so in advance 
of the working parties now en- 

gaged in deepening the trenches. 

He had only to move back and 

forth over a stretch of ground, 
and to assure himself now and 
then that he was in touch with 
the men upon his left and right. 
They were by no means the ad- 
“vanced pickets; the outpost sys- 
tem of the Belgians stretched far 
beyond them, so that they had 
really little to do. 

As he tramped back and forth 
in the waning light, Bob had a 
chance to study the ground in 
front of him. He could make out 
little or nothing. The two near- 
est forts were almost invisible; 
they looked merely like low hills 
of regular shape, for the steel 
turrets in which the heavy guns 
_ were mounted were down out of 
sight when the guns were not in 
action. 

Between the forts stretched the lines of trenches, with 
French and Belgian fatigue parties busy about them. 
In the wide stretch of rolling country beyond, however, 
there was no evidence of military occupation visible. 
Merely the same scattering villages, bits of woodland, 
blue strips of water to mark the pompon of canals. 

As night came on, however, distant fir ng in the north 
became audible, and with the passage of time this fire 
increased in volume and drew nearer. The Belgian 
outposts were in contact with the foe, and were falling 
back before the advance of superior numbers. .As they 
reached the larger bodies of men supporting them, these 
too. opened fire, and with every minute the action 
spread, 

Under this threat of attack, all work on the trenches 
had to be abandoned. There was much moving about 
and a good deal of confusion as the fatigue parties 
resumed their weapons and were marched to their 
positions in the trenches. 

Bob’s company was hurriedly formed and marched 
perhaps half a mile to the left, where they took up 
their position among some scattered farm buildings, 
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whose stout walls offered excellent cover against. rifle 


fire, 

Finally the firing began to die down. The Germans 
had merely been feeling their way forward with small 
bodies of dismounted cavalry, endeavoring to discover 
the extent of the defenders’ lines and the strength in 
which they were held. For the present they had no 
intention of pushing forward their infantry. The com- 
manders had doubtless hoped that the Belgian artillery, 
tempted beyond their powers of restraint, would open 
fire, and expose the positions of their hidden batteries 
by the flashes of the guns. But the Belgians were 
shrewd enough to keep their artillery under cover, 

Now, however, the serious business of the night be- 
gan. Far in the rear of their scouring cavalry and 
scampering clouds of skirmishers the invaders had been 
bringing -up their guns. Some of these had been dis- 
covered by Belgian and French aeroplanes during the 
afternoon, and had been bombarded by the guns in the 
fortresses. But their number had steadily increased, 
and, while a few guns had been put out of action by 
the shells from the forts, so great a number had been 
put in position that the Germans were now ready to 
begin the duel with the forts, and with the intrenched 
positions with which the Belgians had closed the gaps 
between the forts. 

The company of which Bob formed a part had not 
had more than time to settle into their places when 
the artillery action began with a roar of distant guns, 
and instantly the two forts nearest them came to life 
with a crash. Huge searchlights winked out through 
the darkness, their long arms swinging this way and 
that as they swept the face of the country, endeavoring 
to discover such infantry as the Germans might have 
flung forward. 

At first the fire of the Germans was concentrated 
upon the forts themselves, and the men in the trenches 
had a chance to watch the awe-inspiring spectacle with- 
out being involved. The night was stabbed with red 
flashes as the guns of the fort fired, and the fiery 
curves of the shells and the scarlet bursts of their ex- 
plosions were incessant, while the thunder of the guns 
was so loud that Bob found it impossible to hear..what 
companions were saying unless he leaned close to 
them. 

As had proved to be the case at Liege, and was des- 
tined to be repeated in every similar action of the war, 
the guns of the forts proved to be no match for the 
artillery of the assailants, due to the fact that the 
fortress guns could not be moved about. The German 
gunners knew the range and could keep dropping their 


shells squarely onto the target, while as soon as the 
Belgian shells commenced making things uncomfortable 
for a German battery, the gun teams could be brought 
up, the guns limbered up and moved to another spot, 
from ‘which they could resume operations, and some 
time would elapse before the forts could again find 
them. 

It was precisely like a fight between a big man who 
was tied to a stake by the leg, and several smaller men 
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whose movements were unhampered. 

As the nearest fort—Marchovelette—was a mile dis- 
tant from the farm buildings which sheltered Bob and 
the other members of his squad, it was impossible for 
them to get any idea of the fearful destruction which 
was being wrought by the bursting shells. 

By degrees, however, it soon became apparent that 
the fort was not firing as frequently. The search- 


lights, shattered in no time, had ceased to play, and. 


the heavier booms of the big guns sounded less and 
less often. 

“They've put the fort out of action!” Bob shouted 
in Morin’s ear. ; 

“If they have,” the other called back, “that means 
that our turn is likely to come next.” 

This was precisely what happened. Even in the 
darkness,:the German fire control (which regulates the 
firing of the guns) could determine that the fire of the 
forts had been sufficiently overcome so that the bat- 
teries could devote themselves to the trenches in the 
intervals, and at once the necessary orders were given 
for changing the direction of the fire. 

Here, too, the Germans had the advantage of knowing 
the range. True they did not know where all the bat- 
teries of Belgian artillery—and the few French guns 
which had reinforced them—were hidden, but their 
superiority of numbers was so great that this made no 
great difference. They did know where the trenches 
were. And it was now the trenches rather than the 
guns which they wanted to attack, for if these could 
be smashed, a way through the ring of forts could be 
cleared for the German infantry, and, once they were 
inside the iron circle, Namur was as good as done, 
even though the forts themselves might hold out for 
some time longer. 

_Bob Hurd thought that he knew what shell fire was 
like—he had experienced a few minutes of it behind 
the barricade outside Liege. As the German fire shifted 
and the shells began to come toward the trenches, he 
tried to remember the statements he had read that 
shell fire did not actually kill as many men as rifle fire, 
and that it was largely a question of moral effect. 

“If it’s no worse than what I’ve already seen,” he 
tongit. “it’s going to be bad enough but not unbear- 
able.” 

But neither he nor any of the men about him had 
any remote idea of what a horror it was going to be. 
At first most of the shells either screamed high over- 
head or fell short of their marks, but presently the 
distant guns got the range, and then a perfect inferno 
broke loose. 

In the close, hot darkness, it was impossible to see 
the wide extent of front over which the German shells 
were raining down. To the men crouching in the shel- 
ter of. the abandoned farm buildings, it seemed as 
though every gun on the opposite side was hurling 
its projectiles upon them. 

Unused as they were to an ordeal of this kind, they 
had not learned the truth known to veteran soldiers, 
namely that “the shell that gets you is the one you 
never hear.” They were like children or nervous 
women in the midst of a sharp thunderstorm; it was 
the roaring, flaming explosions—now close, now far- 
ther away, now in the air, now on the ground—which 
proved almost more than they could bear. ' 

Not a man in the squad had the slightest trace o 
physical cowardice in him. They would have stood up 
to rifle fire quietly, as though on parade. They would 
have made a bayonet charge against superior numbers, 
and gone into it like so many boys on a lark. 

But here was such a thing as they had not dreamed 
in their worst nightmares. They were supposed to 
hold their position in the midst of a rain of death. 
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Like a Shadow He Began to Steal Toward 
His Unconscious Foe, the Lon& 
Weapon Gripped Tight in His Hands. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


They could not see the shells coming, could not always 
hear them (for the shell travels faster than its own 
sound at short ranges). The first warning they had was 
a sudden blinding red flash and a terrific detonation, 
and, before their ears and nerves could brace them- 
selves for another ‘shock, a second would burst, a third, 
and so on indefinitely. 

Worst of all, they had no breathing spaces, no time 
in which to recover their self-possession. There were 

no intervals between the bursts, no moments when 

the men could get even the small comfort of chang- 
ing their positions and talking to each other. The 
plunging shells came in an unbroken rain. 

Bob was. too completely overwhelmed to make 
even a pretense that he was not frightened. Never 
in his life had he known such terror. He felt be- 

‘ wildered, beaten down, incapable of thought or ac- 
tion. Flight did not oocur to him. The mere thought 
of stepping out into the open even for the purpose 
of trying to escape did not enter 
his mind. Like an animal he 
flattened himself to the earth, 
squeezing his body into the small- 
est possible space behind the wall 
of the farmyard, getting as close 
as he could to Morin for the com- 
fort of knowing that another 
human being was close to him. 

Had he been in full possession 
of his faculties, he would have 
wondered why, in spite of the 
tremendous number of shells 
which were being hurled upon 
them, the men of his squad were 
not being killed. For as yet not 
a man had been struck, and the 
stones and bricks behind which 
they lay had not been damaged, 
although the shells seemed every- 
where. 

The explanation of this fact 
was that the German guns were 
not yet pounding the trenches 
themselves, but were busy smash- 
ing the outer defenses, the long 
lines of tangled barbed wire which 
the working parties had strung 
some distance in front of the Bel- 
gian positions. So, although it 
seemed that the entire line be- 
tween the forts was being merci- 
lessly pounded, as a matter of 
fact only the shells which over- 
shot the mark were really inflicting losses upon the men 
themselves. 

For more than half an hour, with common shell and 
shrapnel, the Germans hammered the barbed wire until 
they judged that the outer barriers had been pretty well 
swept aside, and then their shells began reaching for 
a new target. 

A sudden crash, louder than any which had yet 
struck his ears, made Bob turn and look fearfully be- 
hind, thinking that a shell of larger caliber had passed 
over his head. He saw instead that a battery—he could 
not see whether it was French or Belgian—had gone 
into action a little to the rear and right of the farm- 
house. The gunners were trying to increase the rapid- 
ity of their fire. 

One, two, three, four; one, two, three, four! Almost 
without pauses the guns of the battery flashed and 
roared as they tried to answer the German fire. There 
was comfort in the presence of the battery. Bob felt 
that he was no longer so utterly helpless. Even though 
he was not actually doing anything himself, these guns, 
like four, big, stout, fighting men, had come to his 
relief and were slugging back at the invisible giant who 
was trying to bury him and his companions under a 
hail of steel. 

“Now our guns are coming up, it won’t be so bad!” 
he tried to shout to Morin. 

He was aware that his companion tried to say some- 
thing in reply, but he could not catch the words. How- 
ever, the older man put his hand on Bob’s arm, and 
there was some comfort in the human touch. 

Had this happened a few weeks later, Bob and his 
companions would have known that the presence of the 
battery was a source of danger rather than safety, for 
no sooner had it gone into action than it became a 
target for the German fire, and everything near it was 
at once subjected to the unrelenting blows of the in- 
visible foe. 

So incessant were the flashes of the guns and the 
bursting shells that it was possible for Bob to see what 
happened to the daring little battery. The guns.must 
have been placed hurriedly, for they were so poorly 
protected by the ground that their flashes must have 
been visible to the Germans soon after they opened fire, 
and before long, the shells found them. 

Instantly destruction was upon them. Watching as 
he crouched beside Morin, Bob saw one shell burst in 
the midst of a group of hurrying artillerymen, a second 
burst squarely above the shield of a gun, while a third 
struck a limber, and the ground was shaken and the 
scene lighted up for yards in every direction by the 
great explosion which followed. 

Almost simultaneously, a shell struck the farmhouse, 
smashed off one corner and set the roof on fire. No- 
body was actually hit, but the men were even more 
badly shaken, and, when another shell exploded, killing 
two men and wounding three others, it became evident 
that unless the Belgian artillery furnished some relief 
in a hurry, the position could not be held. 

Under conditions of this abnormal sort, men’s minds 
work in a peculiar fashion. The one sharply defined 
sensation in Bob Hurd’s battered mind and body was 
the need for action. He felt that to sit still any longer 
in the midst of the bombardment would drive him mad. 
And the sight of the battery, now intent only on trying 
to get away from its position, furnished him his chance. 
Hardly thinking what he did, and wholly forgetting 
that there were such things in the world as orders, he 
jumped to his feet, tugging at Morin’s shoulder. 

“Come on!” he shouted. “Let’s help those men with 
the guns!” 

Morin did not hear what Bob said. But he realized 
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.that someone was urging him to go away, back toward 
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the rear, and that was the one thing he wanted. He 
stumbled to his feet, and two or three other men fol- 
lowed. 

Running with heads bent, they dashed across the 
open ground between the farmyard and the battery. 
The position which the guns had occupied was merci- 
fully obscured by the darkness, but enough was re- 
vealed in the flashes of the shells and the increasing 
light from the burning roof of the farmhouse to show 
the wreckage. 

One gun had been struck squarely and utterly ruined. 
The entire crews of two others had been killed, while 
the slaughter among the horses of the gun teams had 
been so great that all the weapons could not possibly be 
saved. A bareheaded captain, wounded and almost out 
of his senses, was frantically trying to drive his dazed 
men to limber up one of the guns. ; 

Bob and the rest of the infantrymen flung them- 
selves into the work of trying to save the guns. It 
was no time for discipline or questions. The wounded 
captain did not care who these men were or where 
they had come from. They were so many pairs of 
hands and feet come to his aid. 

There followed ten or fifteen minutes of frantic 
work in the midst of the falling shells. Bob strained 
and tugged at the wheels of guns which had settled 
somewhat into the soft earth; caught at the bits of 
fear crazed, plunging horses; had unintelligible things 
shouted at him and shouted back in reply without 
thinking that no one could possibly hear him. It was 
horrible, but it was infinitely better than lying helpless 
behind the wall waiting for death. 

Due largely to the aid of the infantrymen, the gun- 
ners were finally able to limber up three of the guns, 
which went plunging and rumbling off into the night. 
One or two of the infantry had managed to scramble 
into places on the gun carriages or limbers, but the 
rest, including Bob, Morin, Etle and perhaps ten others, 
less fortunate, were left behind when the guns dashed 
away. 

Their position seemed hopeless. There was no officer 
at hand to direct them, the position they had left was 
untenable, but little worse than the spot where they 
now stood, which the Germans were still shelling. 

Bob managed to get hold of Etle, pulled the big 
man’s head down and shouted in his ear: 

“There’s no use in staying here. Best thing we can 
do is try to reach the city.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


FLIGHT. 


S HE spoke, there was a terrific flash and roar 
which seemed to be in his very face. He felt as 
though the sides of his skull had been crushed in, sparks 
danced madly before his eyes, then the ground seemed 


to rush dizzily up and strike him, and he lost conscious- 
ness. 

When Bob recovered his senses, it was broad 
day. For a little he lay motionless, trying to recall 
what had happened. Then he remembered the shell 
which had burst so close to him. He must be wounded! 
Very cautiously he began to feel of himself. He knew 
that men did receive terrible wounds, but were so 
paralyzed by the shock: that they experienced no pain. 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
re tite HURD is a young American, half French by 


descent, who had seen a year's service in the 
French Army when the outbreak of the European War 
found him summering in Belgium with his chum, Allan 
Cutler. After exciting adventures in and around Liege, 
Bob succeeds in reaching France and rejoining his regi- 
ment. There he encounters Lieutenant Carrel, from 
whom he learns that their regiment is likely to be part 
of the Fighting Corner destined to check the German 
advance across Belgium. Orders come to advance, and 
the troops, already tired from long continued marching, 
start oul again at daybreak. 
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He could not believe that he had actually escaped in- 
jury, but one after another his legs and arms responded 
to his efforts to move them, and he was conscious of 
no ill effects save.a splitting headache and a roaring 
in his ears. The shell had landed so close to him that 
the concussion had acted like a blow from a club and 
had knocked him senseless, 

Once assured that he had really not been hurt, he 
raised himself on One elbow and looked about him. He 
lay where he had fallen, in the midst of the wrecked 
battery. Around him on all sides were dead men and 
horses, most of the former in the dark blue of the 
artillery. The ruins of the farmhouse were still 
smouldering, and the air shook to the incessant dis- 
charges of artillery, but there seemed to be no action 
going on immediately around him, 

For a time he could not understand what had hap- 
pened, for he could see that one of the forts was still 
firing spasmodically. Then, in a flash, he understood 
why the country about him seemed so strangely open 
and deserted. 

The Germans had broken through the gap between 
the forts. Already Namur was probably in the hands 
of the invaders! 

However desperate his situation, he could not remain 
where he was. A moment’s thought convinced him 
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that, in spite of the fact that it was in the hands of the 
foe, the city offered him a better avenue of escape 
than the open country. And with this vague plan in 
mind, he got to his feet and began working his way 
cautiously in the direction of the city. 

He knew that Namur could not be far distant, for 

his company had made only a short march in taking up 
its position the night before. Generally, the forts 
were about three miles from the city, and as he had 
been just in the ring of them, the distance must be 
something under three miles. 
_He had gone a very slight distance when his fears 
were wholly justified by what he saw. The country 
behind him was literally swarming with Germans, Evi- 
dently it had already been well cleared of its defenders, 
for the Germans were not deployed but moving in 
heavy columns, as though there was no immediate 
prospect of their going into action. 

Bob paused in a little thicket to escape immediate 
discovery and to try to hit upon some plan. A few 
minutes of thinking convinced him that hampered by 
the weight of knapsack, rifle and ammunition he could 
never get clear. He was no longer a fighting man but 
simply a fugitive, and until he rejoined the army he was 
of no use to it. At present, his rifle was merely a 
burden. 

So, without hesitation, he slipped off the knapsack, 
and dropped rifle, ‘ammunition pouches and bayonet on 
the ground beside it. He would have left the long 
coat with them, but it served in part to hide his con- 
spicuous scarlet trousers, so he decided to keep it. 
Then, removing his red cap and hiding it under his 
coat, he started to leave the shelter of the thicket, 
having marked a small village a quarter of a mile 
distant as his goal. 

He had not taken more than a couple of steps when 
he was fairly frozen into immobility. Not more than 
twenty yards from him, on the very edge of the 
thicket, was a German, his rifle held across his body as 
though in instant readiness. 

That the German had not already discovered him 
seemed inexplicable, and Bob was certain that the least 
noise would betray him. The German fortunately was 
seated against a stump, with his back toward Bob, 
as though watching some of the distant forces moving 
along the roads, his head bent forward slightly, his 
hands gripping the stock of his gun. 

Perhaps ten seconds passed while Bob stood motion- 
less, his heart pounding in his ears. The German 
blocked his path. To go back was to walk straight to- 
ward the nearest of the approaching columns, and to 
wait on the chance of the German going away was to 
let the advancing troops get between him and the dis- 
tant houses which he wanted to reach. 

With infinite caution, Bob dropped to his hands and 
knees, crawled back to the (Continued on page 30) 
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BOYS WHO USED THEIR BRAINS 


Alfred H. Smith, Who Found That Push Was Better Than Pull 


66 HAT you doin’, 
Al?” 
“Working for 
th’ Lake Shore,” 
old Alfred H. Smith. 

“Huh, you ain’t big enough to be a reg’lar railroad 
man,” his secretly envious acquaintance declared, 

“I’m a messenger boy, but I’ll work up,” insisted 
young Smith. 

“My pa says you can’t get nowhere in railroad work 
without a pull, and he tried it.” 

“Yes, you can; you can get there with push, and I’m 
going to be president, some day !” 

One boy laughed and the other went to work carrying 
messages for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern. 
That was out in Cleveland only thirty-seven years ago. 

To-day Al Smith ts a railroad president, and has 
been one since January 1, 1914. Furthermore, he is 
head of thousands of miles of tracks in the thickest 
settled part of the United States. His official title is 
“President of the New York Central, the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis railroads!” 

These roads cover with direct connections Michigan, 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, New York and parts of Pennsyl- 
vania and Kentucky, and his jurisdiction really extends 
from Boston to the Mississippi and from the St. Law- 
rence to the Ohio. 

And Al Smith got there without a single ounce of 
pull, But when it came to push he was there every 
minute, exerting not only every muscle but all his 
brains, for he soon learned that neither brains alone nor 
muscles alone will bring a boy to success so quickly— 
if at all—as a combination. 


responded sixteen-year- 


t4 SOUNDS somewhat like a fairy story to tell that 
this successful man, this most influential working 
railroad executive in the country planned when a boy 
of sixteen to become a railroad president. But it is 
true and it is on record. On several other occasions, 
such as when he was working on the tracks with pick 
and shovel or in the grimy office of division superin- 
tendent, he quietly, not boastfully, but earnestly made 
the statement that he would yet become a railroad 
president. 

For three dollars a week Al Smith carried messages 
in a leather bag from one Cleveland railroad office to 
another. He figured it all out before he took the job. 
He would have liked very much to have gone to work 
in the construction department, but he wasn’t large 
enough. However, he believed that by getting a job 
with the railroad and staying next to it all the time he 
would have a better chance for other jobs when he did 
get old and strong enough. 

“New broom sweeps clean,” they said, when, on his 
first day, he rushed around with messages with more 
speed than they had ever dreamed possible. ’ 

“He won't last,” another said. But he did last and 
he never wasted a moment, until finally they began to 
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call him “Meteor” Smith. 

The name stuck. To this 
day there are hundreds of 
railroad men who once worked alongside him in various 
departments who still refer to him as “Meteor” Smith. 
It made no difference what his work was, he wouldn’t 
delay a moment. Only a few years ago there was a big 
tie-up due to heavy snow. He jumped into his private 
car—he was manager then—and rushed out there. He 
was only in his business suit with no overcoat. He took 
a look. Scores of men were standing around wonder- 
ing what to do. Miles of traffic were being held up at 
both ends. “Meteor” Smith grabbed a shovel from one 
of the men and in that bitter cold and deep snow began 
to shovel as though his life depended on it. 

Could the men stand there, warmly clad, and see the 
boss do that? No, sir! Within ten minutes they were 
all shoveling. And the line was cleared before daylight. 
The trouble had been that they thought it couldn’t be 
ee out. President Smith knew no such word as 

can’t. 


nite MESSENGER BOY he got into the construc- 
tion department and then he decided he would be- 
gin “from the ground up,” and as the railroad tracks 
and the bed under them were the “ground” he took a 
harder job with less pay working with a section gang. 

And how he did work! 

Now this young man didn’t have to dig for a living. 
He could have made twice as much some other way, 
but he used his brains, he told himself that it was the 
only way to work up and he was soon foreman of the 
gang. From that he went on and on to better posi- 
tions, working hard with his hands as well as his head. 
In eleven years he became foreman of the construction 
work, then he was made superintendent of the Kala- 
mazoo division. It was a small division. He became 
superintendent of three other divisions, each larger, 
then assistant general manager, then general manager. 
They elected him vice-president but he kept right on 
working as general manager. 

Even no longer ago than 1912 when he was general 
manager there was trouble with a washout on one of 
the lines. 

“Call my home and say I’m going West,” he ordered 
his secretary, “and get my car.” 

Soon afterward he was going West to the scene of 
the washout in his private car. Within five miles of 
the place a small culvert had washed away the track. 
Pulling his hat down over his eyes and shouldering a 
pry bar he trudged the five miles through a blinding 
rainstorm to the scene of the big trouble, leaving the 
crew of his special to fix up the little culvert wash- 
out. 

With the foreman of the division and the section 
men and others he jumped in and went to work. Trees 
were felled and a temporary log trestle built up and 
by daylight the trains could go through. General Man- 
ager Smith was a spectacle! Mud to his waist, hat 


They Call Him “Meteor” Smith. 


gone, coat in shreds, hands cut and bruised with his 
heavy work, he stood there and grinned. 

He grinned because thousands of dollars’ worth of 
business had been saved from costly delay. Then he 
sat down and had a “snack” to eat from the lunch pail 
of one of the section men right on the very section 
where he had once worked for a dollar and ten cents a 
day. 

Why did you do it?” one of the officials asked him. 

“For the road,” he said, this time. 

The truth is that Al Smith, at heart the same Al as 
in 1879, did it for the presidency he had set his heart 
upon at the time he was messenger boy. 

In 1913 he became senior vice-president and at the 
retirement of President Brown he was elected to the 
position. ; 

First he decided on what he wanted to do in life. 
Then he got a job that kept him next to it. Then he 
sacrificed more pay for a harder job that would teach 
him the business “from the ground up.” He did all 
ro things in boyhood. That’s how he used _ his 

rains. 
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MOTOR- 
cycle despatch 
carrier whizzed 
around the 

turn in the road at a 
forty-five degree angle, 
slackened his_ speed, 
dragged his left foot 
and came to a full stop 
in front of our living 
quarters in the Valley 
of the Marne. 

Our French lieuten- 
ant, Max Decujis, the champion tennis player of France, 
pushed aside the big German police. dog he had been 
playing with and stepped up to the dusty private strad- 
dling his motorcycle. The despatch carrier saluted, 
thrust a sealed yellow envelope into our lieutenant’s 

hand, saluted again, and was off down the road to de- 
liver other sealed orders. A 

Lieutenant Decujis tore open the envelope, read it 
and grinned. 

“Well boys,” he said, “we go back to the front and 
we start to-morrow morning.” 

“It’s about time,” muttered one of the boys. “Hang- 
ing around this place doing nothing doesn’t get us any- 
where.” 

We all agreed. Three weeks before we had been up 
on the Aisne front driving French ambulances and had 
had a hot time of it, losing twelve ambulances out of 
twenty from the Boche artillery fire. We were glad to 
get a rest—you can bet on that. But now after three 
weeks of loafing, we were getting restless and anxious 
to get back. Young Americans don’t like to be idle. 

“T wonder what kind of a bunch we're going to be 


attached to this time,” someone inquired. 


“Think the French have gained any ground since we 
left?” another came back by way of an answer. 

Question after question was asked, but none of us 
attempted to answer. How could we? We did not 
know what division we were to be with. We did not 
know what had happened on the front since we had left. 
But we did know that we were to start at four o’clock 
in the morning and that we ought to turn in for some 
sleep. So we did. | 


On the Way to the Front 


ERY EARLY the next morning we were on our 

way to join our division, stationed at a little town 
up the valley. Our ambulances were in fine running 
condition; we lazily rolled along the well-kept roads 
and enjoyed the scenery. The scenery—oh, how beau- 
tiful it was! It had the artistic touch of painted pic- 
tures. Through the morning 
mist peeked the gabled roofs of 
tiny farmhouses. The search- 
light streaks of the rising sun 
pierced through the fog, seeming 
to clear the way for the twist- 
ing, slow-running river. This 
part of France had enjoyed 
peace; the Huns were chased: 
from it by General Joffre’s army 
before they had done much dam- 
age. 

After riding all morning, a 
little town seemed to gradually 
work itself out of the blend of 
scenery, take shape and stand 
out conspicuously before us. 
This was the station of our new 
division. 

' As we entered the town, my 
driving partner leaned over and 
pulled my sleeve. 

“Take a look at those black 
boys just ahead of us,” he said. 
“I bet they’re some fierce scrap- 
pers.” 


WITHTHE: FRENCH | 
SENEGALAIS 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


By ARTHUR A. DAILEY 


Of the Illinois Ambulance Unit; Winner of the French War Cross 


Illustrated with Photographs and Sketches by Mr. Dailey 
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G Babe: FRENCH SENEGALAIS are among the most picturesque fighters in the great war, in 
which so many nationalities are engaged. Negroids from the French colony in West Africa, 
speaking queer dialects, with clothing and customs that are peculiar—sometimes funny—to Americans 
and Europeans—they have been objects of curiosity to their comrades in arms, and objects of fear to 
their enemies, as is told in this article. 

The author, Mr. Arthur A. Dailey, has just returned to America after five months’ service as 
ambulance driver on the Chemin des Dames sector of the Aisne front, from which the German Army 
is now retreating. He is 23 years old, and a senior at the University of Illinois. 
University raised money to send an ambulance unit to France. Mr. Dailey was one of the twenty-two 
men selected at Illinois. Eighteen others went from the University of Chicago and Harvard; but it was 
known as the IIlinois Section as most of the men in it were from the Slate of Illinois. 
Army the section was known as S. S. U. 65. 

After reading Mr. Dailey’s article on one phase of the grim and dangerous work done by these 
students you will understand why he and his comrades of the Section were decorated with the 
“croix dé guerre’—the French War Cross. 
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“They look it,” I told him, “Wonder what they are.” 
“The Senegalais,” he said, shortly. 


The African Troops 


HE SENEGALAIS! I would not believe him at 

first. Were the French authorities going to put a 
bunch of young fellows like ourselves with the Sene- 
galais—the hardest, bloodiest fighters in the French 
Army? Well, that is what they did. 

We were now officially attached to a division of these 
black boys from South Africa. We were attached to a 
division that “never takes prisoners.” It seemed like 
a dream—a scary sort of a dream. 

As we rolled down the street, the blacks stood by, 
grinning at us. What did they think we were—a good 
meal for them? That is what most of us thought we 
might be before very long. 

“Hi, Hi, Hi, Hi, Hi, Hi, Hi,” the blacks shouted as 
we pulled up at the side of the road. 

Now I do not know what that means. It may mean 
in their language: “How do you do?” At least it was 
their expression of welcome to us. And-they showed 
by their actions that we were welcome. 

“Hi, Hi, Hi, Hi, Hi,” they greeted us. 

“Hi, Hi, yourselves,” we hollered back. 

But that is all we could say. They did not under- 
stand us and we did not. understand them. So we just 
stood and admired each other. 

I hope they had as much enjoyment watching us as 
we did in watching them. These black boys were just 
like a.lot of children. They jumped up in the air, 
clapped their hands together and continually shouted: 
“Hi, -Hi, Hi,,.Hi, Fi, Bi, Aa” 

It was comical to see these great big, strapping fight- 
ers acting like children. Their uniforms were made of 
a brown, woolly material, The coat was a single- 
breasted affair, while the trousers were short and bag- 
gy, reaching a trifle below the knees. Their legs, from 
knee to ankle, were bound around with brown roll 
puttees. On their heads they had little red felt. caps 
on the order of a Turkish fez. The headpiece, of 
course, was always cocked on the back of the head and 
well over to one side. ° Their long flat feet and their 
thick red lips reminded us of funny pictures we used 
to see in American papers. 

We wanted to talk to. them and we could see that 
they wanted to talk to us. But what could we do? ,We 
tried everything we could think of to make them under- 
stand. We tried sign language, “Injun talk,” drew pic- 
tures, and acted out what we were trying to say to 
them. No use. They only laughed at us and shouted: 
“Hi, Hi, Hi, Hi, Hi, Hi, Hi.” 


We wished that we had studied the Senegalais 


Black Boys From Africa, the Hardest, Bloodiest Fighters in the French Army. 


Last spring the 
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language, instead 
of Latin. Here 
we were to be at 
the front with 
these grinning Hat 
blacks for prob- "% 
ably a month ! 
without being 
able to say a 
word to them. 
It seemed ter- 
rible. 


A Black In- 
terpreter 


STROLLED 

off; I wanted 
to get away from 
that yelling and 
jabber. I had 
not gone more 
than a hundred 
yards, when a 
big, strong, 
cheerful - looking 


+ ATE abt oat 
black came run- : 
i he Arthur A. Dailey, Photographed 
ning down t Back of the French Lines. 


street toward me, 
When he got to 
me, he touched his little red cap, grinned, and began 
to talk. 

“You ’Merican?” he asked me. 

Woopee! He spoke English! I was so tickled on 
meeting him and hearing him talk that I was unde- 
cided what to do. Should I throw my arms around 
his neck and greet him like a long lost brother, or 
should I tackle him just below the knees and hold on 
to him until the rest of the boys came our way? That 
fellow was too good to lose. . 

“Yes—Yes,” I screamed in his ears, shaking his hand 
and slapping him on the back all at the same time, 
“and we’re ambulance drivers. Where did you learn 
to talk English?” 

“Oh—me jus’ spik.” 

“What's your name—what are you called?” 

He told me what his name was, so I took his word 
for it. His name was pronounced by gasping for 
breath and trying to grunt and hiss at the same time. 
Try it. I did, but couldn’t get his name right so I 
named him what any American would have named 
him—“Sam.” 

Sam was a talkative individual and insisted on asking 
questions. That is just what I was trying to do—ask 
questions of Sam. As a result 
we were both talking at the same 
time—not exactly talking either; 
we were yelling at each other, 
as I wanted him to listen to me 
and I suppose he wanted me to 
listen to hit. 

“You've been in France a long 
time, Sam?” My voice was get- 
ting hoarse. 

*Um-um—” 

He never finished what he had 
started to say. With one wild 
leap he started down the street 
on a dead run. 

“Hey, what’s the matter? 
Where are you going?” I called. 

“Me guard a’ jail—me must 
go back to jail,” he yelled back 
over his shoulder, 

Now what could be more 
childish than that? Sam was 
the guard at the jail and he had 
run off and left the place just 
because he did not want to play 
any more. I waited for Sam to 
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come back, but he must 
haye been busy looking 
for his prisoners. He 
did not return. 

I strolled back to 
where the boys were and 


where the cars were 
parked. It was getting 
time for supper. On my 


walk I could not help 
noticing the large black 
hands of the men I 
passed. Their hands 
were covered with thick, 
silver rings—a ring for 
each wife. As long as 
the wife is a good wife, 
the husband keeps and 
wears a ring for her, If 
she is a bad wife, or if 
the husband decides he 
does not love her any 
more, he gives the ring 
away or throws it away. 
This is a divorce. 


The Camp of 
the Blacks 


HE OTHER BOYS 
had experiences of 
their own to relate when 
I got back. So over our 
evening meal of the 
usual bucket of soup, 
boiled potatoes, meat, 
jam and bread and coffee, we talked about the men we 
would be hauling in our ambulances within a very few 
days. Everyone had a story to tell, but Sam was the 
hero of the hour. All the boys wanted to meet Sam, 
so we started out in a body to find him. 
We walked down one street, then down another. 
We saw hundreds and hundreds of the black boys, but 
no Sam. Every one of those grinning, black fellows 
looked alike. In fact, they all looked like Sam to us. 
Which, where, and what was Sam? 

At the end of the third street we noticed one of the 
black men standing off by himself refusing to mingle 
with the crowd. He held his head in the air and ig- 
nored his own countrymen. We imagined that this 
fellow must be the king, the chief, or some man with 
tebe and authority. But we were all wrong. It was 

am. 

He called to us or we would not have known him. 

“Why do you stand away from your friends, Sam?” 
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_ was the first thing we asked him, 


“Oh—me better than friends—me spik Anglish.” 

Sam had become a snob! 

“Well, tell us, Sam—how do you tell one of your 
comrades from the others?” one of the boys asked. 
“They all look alike.” 

“Tell ’im by cheek—by scratch on cheek,” he told us. 

So that was the way to distinguish them—by the cuts 
on their faces! Every one of those Africans was dis- 
figured—or decorated—by identification marks. Some 
of the blacks had two long cuts on their cheeks; some 
had more; some had dots punched in—every one was 
marked in some way. On inquiring the reason Sam 
told us that the parents did that when the men were 
children so they would be able to distinguish them from 
the children of other families. If the parents could 
not pick out their own offspring, how could anyone 
expect us to do it? 

Sam was certainly an accommodating fellow. He 
took it upon himself to act as our guide through the 
town and answer questions. For his pay he received 
tobacco. 

The beating of a tom-tom drew Sam toward one end 
of the town. We followed him. Through the dark- 
ness we could see a dense circle of squatting blacks 
around a small open space. In this space was a man, 
dancing. He was stripped to the waist and barefooted. 
Around his waist he wore a bright red sash and on his 
head was a white turban. 

The dancing—it was terrible! It made us shiver to 
watch it. The man wiggled and twisted him- 
self like a snake into different shapes to the 
beat of the tom-tom. The moon rays strik- 
ing the greasy, black skin of the dancer made 
the scene ghostly. 

“Let’s get out of here. I don’t like this,” 
one of the boys whispered. 

None of us liked it. We turned and stole 
away from the fete and hunted our way back 
to our cars. ; 

“T wonder if these blacks are as fierce in 
their fighting as they are in their dancing,” 
I heard someone say as I rolled myself up 
in a blanket and lay down on a stretcher for 
the night. 

“T hope not”—to myself. Already I could 
picture the horrible sights we might be forced 
to endure, Night is a bad time to meditate 
on such things. It was one of many things 
I had to put out of my mind by sheer force 
of will. 


Advancing to the Front 


iar DANCING must have been a part of 
a farewell party before going into battle, 
for the next morning our entire division 
moved up to the front. And, of course, we 
went with them. 

Going up, the Senegalais were as harmless 
and as childlike and as playful as ever. It 
was not until we neared the front and were 
under and in the artillery fire of the Boche’s 
77’s, that the blacks seemed to realize what 
we were all going into. With every shell 
that came whizzing and tearing and scream- 
ing through the air, the Senegalais would 
tremble and begin to pray. 

Soon every one of the blacks had yanked 
off his steel helmet and was down on his 
knees praying. They prayed with devotion 


An Ambulance (S. 5. U. 65) Down From the Front, 
Unloading Wounded at a Field Hospital. 
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and fervor, but not as we had ever seen anyone pray 
before. They got down on their knees and kissed the 
ground. They knelt in front of a tree or a tree stump. 
They all faced the same direction—the east. After they 
had kissed the ground they touched their foreheads to 
the earth and rolled their heads from side to side mut- 
tering peculiar sounding words. 
their hands to the heavens, kissed the ground and mut- 
tered—a continual movement for at least five minutes 
before rising and replacing their helmets. 

We had noticed, when their helmets were off, that 
their heads were shaved with the exception of a small 
tuft—something like a Chinaman’s queue, only much 
shorter—on the top of the head. 

“Now what’s that for?” we all seemed to ask in 
unison. None of us could even guess. 

“Why not call Sam,” someone suggested. 
tell us.” 

So we called him: As yet we could not distinguish 
him from the other blacks. The only way -to pick him 
out was to call—he would always answer. 

“What do you leave that bunch of hair on the top of 
your head for?” I asked him. 

“To go home,” he told me, “if I die ici—I be lift up 
ch take home to Afric. Bye-um-bye I live some more 
there.” 

We had it. If the Senegalais die in battle in France 
the god they believe in will reach down from the sky, 
lift them up, and carry them back to their native land 
to live again a new life. The queues on the top of their 
heads are for the god to take hold of. This is the belief 
of the Senegalais. 

We left our division concealed along the road by the 
heavy timber, as we went up and took over the poste 
de secours—or dressing station—and got everything in 
working order for the attack the Senegalais would make 
that night or early the next morning. The Senegalais 
would not move up to the first line until darkness. 


The Eve of Battle 


S DARKNESS came and covered the terrible, vis- 
ible effects of war, our division moved into the 
trenches. We sat in the doorways of our bomb-proof 
cave and watched them silently sneak along past us and 
go “out there.” 
Around the waist of each Senegalais was strapped 
that long heavy knife called a trench-cleaner—the knife 
that means death, that takes a man’s head off with one 
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swing when handled by 
a Senegalais, the knife 
they always use in at- 
tack; they have little use 
for a rifle. © To-night 
those knives were going 
to be used. 

We knew an attack 
was going to be made, 
as the Senegalais are 
never used for holding 
trenches. They are not 
capable of holding 
trenches—the artillery is 
confusing and nerve 
racking to them. They 
do not understand artil- 
lery. They cannot be- 
lieve that the shells that 
whistle and scream over 
their heads are the work 
of man. They get terror 
stricken when kept in a 
trench. And so we knew 
there was to be an at- 
tack as the Senegalais 
are never used for any- 
thing else. 

With my driving part- 
ner I left the post—there 
was nothing for us to 
do until after the attack 
started—and crawled up 
on the little hill that 
commanded a view of 
the trenches and _ the 
scene of what was coming. 

On the little hill above the post we found a small, 
deserted lookout station. This lookout post was noth- 
ing more than an old shell hole covered up with two 
large sheets of steel. We crawled down in the hole 
and waited for something to happen. 

“Talk about your world series,” my partner said. 

“And reserved seats, too!” I added. I was shiver- 
ing, and it was not the cold that was making me shiver. 

Below us were the French first-line trenches, then 
No Man’s Land and, just beyond, the Boche trenches. 
gon place seemed deserted. Not a sound could be 
heard. 

Neither one of us spoke a word. We just looked 
scared, yet hoped that we would see it all—whatever 
was to come. The silence was oppressive, frightening. 
Oh—if just a shot could be heard or the whizz of a 
shell—anything, just so it was some kind of a noise. 

“Look! There goes a star-shell!” We both spoke at 
the same time. 

Up, up, up, went this big illuminating ball. Up, up 
it went—then stopped, and remained as if suspended 
by a wire. 

The star-shell lit up the surrounding country for a 
mile. Scattered over the illumined country were char- 
red stumps of trees and ragged black holes—shell holes. 
The trenches—they seemed deserted—were nothing 
more than streaks across the landscape. Just over the 
first line of trench was barbed wire. There must have 
been a million miles of it stretched along out there. 
It was twisted around posts and loosely run to other 
posts, and there were great jumbled masses of it on 
the ground. There were many things hanging on the 
wires—parts of clothes and bandages and caps, and 
one thing hanging there looked like a man. Over the 
wire was No Man’s Land. It looked as if a big prairie 
fire had passed over it. It was— 

The star-shell went out. 

Then the French 75’s began to bark. 


The Night Attack 


OR ABOUT FIVE MINUTES—it seemed like five 

hours—hot, flesh-tearing, death-dealing steel was 
dropped in and about the first line of the Boche. That 
roar and scream of the shells—it sounded as if the 
earth was being torn to pieces—and it was along the 
Boche first line. Every gun the French had was spit- 
ting fire. Then it stopped. 

And then terrible, piercing screams were heard. It 
was the Senegalais! They were attacking! 

On, on, they lunged, swinging and hacking with their 
trench-cleaners—koop-koops, they are: called. Would 
they never stop? 

The front now looked as if the sun was shining on 
it. Hundreds of star-shells (Concluded on page 38) 


They Help, Too, in Guardin® the Railways. 


—Kicked His Feet Clear of the ’ 
Stirrups and Took a Header Fy 
Into the Yellow Flood. a 


THE LINER’S HERD 


S JEFFREY TOYNE, 

cattle inspector for the 

eighth district, pushed 

his tired horse along 
the muddy Cypress Creek road, 
a crooked little man of grub- 
worm paleness, scraggly yellow brows and _ lashes, 
tobacco-stained mouth, stepped out of the bushes with 
a cracked, “Morning, Jeff.” 

Toyne glanced down unamiably. “Good morning, Mr. 
-Teeftallow.” 

“Got back from a agercultshall school jest last week, 
and stepped right into a big political job, eh?” The 
gossiping old man winked slily and spat. 

Toyne grew still more impatient. “I suppose Everett 
gave me the place because I know a little chemistry. 
Well, I’m mighty glad to be back home again and see 
everybody. Good morning—I’m in a sort of rush this 
morning.” 

“So you seem, so you seem,” nodded Teeftallow drily. 
“Guess you want to git around to old man Qualls before 
they ketch wind of it, eh?” He winked again, and 
puckered his face into a network of fine wrinkles. 
“Well, we’ve had some powerful rains lately. They 
won't git "em acrost the creek so easy.” 

As the inspector started up his animal, he glanced 
at the rushing yellow torrent of Big Cypress that 
whirled torn logs and fence rails through the wooded 
country. At places the yeasty stream was a quarter of 
a mile wide. 

The old man climbed out of the lane into a cotton 
field and set out down a footpath with quick paddling 
steps. At this the young fellow spurred up his mount. 
Teeftallow was walking in the direction of the Qualls’ 
crossroads store, and Toyne knew quite well that the 
old busybody was hurrying across country to herald 
his approach. 

Along Big Cypress, Little Cypress and Weatherford’s 
Fork, which mark the boundary line between Wayne 
County, Tennessee, and Lauderdale County, Alabama, 
the inspectors of cattle, in their efforts to eradicate the 
Texas fever tick meet much opposition and suspicion. 
Menwho raise cattle in this section are called “liners.” 
In matters scientific, political and social it would be 
far ‘understating their position to call them conserva- 
tive. In the matter of tick eradication, when an inspec- 
tor appeared*in Tennessee their herds were shifted into 
Alabama, and vice versa. Just why anyone should do 
this when the counties furnish the requirements for 
treatments, both fluid and vats, gratis, seems queer. 
Each one advanced his own peculiar reason for being 
in the opposition. 

Although Jeffrey wished to ride- straight to Col. 
Simeon Qualls’ place, he was forced to make a detour 
in order to rectify the public vat at‘'Clemmon’s farm, 
which had been weakened by drainage from the heavy 
rains. By the’ time he had done this and written out 
export certificates for the herd that were dipped before 
his eyes, a good two hours had passed, before he was 
once more headed for Big Cypress and the Qualls’ 
store: 

As Toyne splashed southward, he delved in his head 
for new arguments to lay before the obstinate Colonel. 
The youth had a young official’s keen sense of re- 
sponsibility, anid a college man’s breadth of vision for 
his state. He knew if he could not win the co-opera- 
tion of the ignorant old Colonel, he would never be 
able to remove the cattle quarantine on Wayne County 
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stock. If he succeeded in dip- 
ping the liner’s herd this one 
time, he could not repeat it 
often enough to eradicate the 
Ixodidae Margaropus Annula- 
tus. , 

Jeffrey was in good spirits, however. The necessity 
of his work for the stock breeding interests was so 
obvious, it seemed absurd that he could not demonstrate 
so simple a matter to any understanding. 


ETE TEEFTALLOW was in earnest conversation 
with Colonel Qualls on the platform of the dingy 
little crossroads store when the young officer arrived. 
The Colonel was a lank, high-shouldered man with a 
long sarcastic face set with unbelieving brindle eyes and 
an obstinate chin swathed in a tobacco-stained beard. 
As Toyne rode up the littlke man now winked at him 
once more. The Colonel called out: 

“Morning, Jeff; ‘light and rest yo’ saddle. Back 
from school and landed a big job right off the reel, I 
hear. 

Toyne tried his best argument first: 

“Yes, Mr. Everett sent me down with shipping cer- 
tificates to hand around among you folks, so the stock- 
yards won't keep your cattle penned uj in quarantine 
ten days before they admit them.” 

“Well now, much obliged,” laughed the merchant, 
holding out a knotty hand; “I’m ready for mine now.” 

“Better dip your stock first, hadn’t we?” suggested 
Toyne pleasantly. 

“That’s another thing, ain’t it, Pete?” The Colonel 
gave a snort of a laugh. 

Pete chuckled, “Jess so, Colonel.” 

“It ain’t worth while, [ reckon, Jeff,’ pursued the 
breeder carelessly; “dippin’ don’t do no good,” 

“Did you know that every cattle map in the United 
States has a little blue line around Wayne County to 
show that this district is infected?” 

“Well, blue is my favorite color, Jeff.” 

Teeftallow cackled out at this quirk. 

“But what is your objection to disinfecting, Colonel?” 

“Jeff, I allow dippin’ a cow in a vat o’ pizen must be 
more onhealthy than havin’ a few ticks. My cows 
haveticks, my hosses have ticks, my dogs have ticks, 
my beds have ticks and I can hear ticks in my watch, 
so I kain’t—” © 

At these wonderful puns Teeftallow went off into 
laughter that stopped conversation for a time. 
ently Jeffrey put in: 

“Colonel, I’m after just one sort of tick, the new 
Texas fever tick that was brought into this country 
on imported cattle and—” 

“Uh huh,” nodded the merchant drily; “new fresh 
ticks and new: fresh fellows pulling down a big. fresh 
salary for fighting °em. Ever’thing’s mighty fresh, ain’t 
it, Pete?” 

Pete: began chuckling and wrinkling his face again, 
ae Qualls repeated the snort that represented his 
laugh. 

Toyne pushed his mare a bit closer to the platform 
and began earnestly, “Fun’s fun, Colonel, and there’s 
nobody that loves a laugh better than I do, but look 
at the business end of this. Don’t you believe ticks 
cause Texas fever?” 

“No, I don’t! My cows don’t have the fever and 
they’ve allus had ticks.” 

“After long exposure cattle become immune, but 
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they can transmit the disease.” 

“You mean one well cow can make another well cow 
sick?” The Colonel snorted loudly. “Pete, that’s what 
comes of going to college too much.” 

The little crooked man laughed till his pale eyes 
watered. 

“But I can explain to you the habits of the host 
Margaropus!” cried Jeffrey earnestly, “and of the germ 
Piroplasma so you'll understand how a sound cow can 
spread—” 

“Jerusalem, boy!” bawled the Colonel. “Have you 
been fool enough to let them book sharps bamboozle 
you out of good money teachin’ you the habits of Mar- 
garet and Peter Plaster!” 

Here Teeftallow blew up with mirth. He staggered 
around cackling shrilly, collapsed on a salt barrel, 
rocked back and forth, hands on stomach, face scarlet 
behind dabs of yellow Jashes and brows. 

“A-ow—oh me!” he sputtered at last. “Colonel, you'll 
be the death o’ me yit!” 


f bees regarded the two with impassive face, a sort 
of detached wonder rising up in him that two such 
blockheads really existed in this day of Virchow and 
Mendel. He seemed to be looking at the sort of men 
who had burned witches in Salem and blew in a baby’s 
mouth for the rash—and he was. At the moment he 
did not feel any good quality in the Colonel. His con- 
tempt painted itself visibly on his features. He moist- 
ened his dry lips and asked briefly: 

“Colonel Qualls, where are your cattle?” 

“Got a few over in Alabama,” responded the Colonel 
drily with a gleam in his brindle eyes. 

“None in Tennessee?” 

“Don’t think o’ none in Tennessee now.” 

“Do you mean you haven’t.a hoof or hide in Ten- 
nessee ?” 

“If you mean you're disputin’ my word—” 

“I mean, if I find any of your cattle in Tennessee, 
Pu get a true bill against you before the next grand 
jury.’ 

The Colonel sputtered inarticulately, grabbed a single- 
tree from a bundle propped against his door and moved 
with brisk stiffness to the flight of crazy steps at the 
end of the high platform. 

“You ain’t goin’ to do a thing with that singletree, 
Colonel!” In his repressed anger Toyne lapsed from 
the tongue of the college into local dialect. “If you'd 
been tellin’ the truth, I’d git my head busted, but you 
ain’t an’ you know it an’ you kain’t knock a hoss fly 
off my mare’s tail!” 

The Colonel halted on the steps, trembling, speech- 
less. Finally he quivered, “You—you—I’m going to 
make Calhoun lick daylights out 0’ you, Jeff Toyne— 
insultin’ an ole man—I’ll—” 

At that moment, far through the woods came the 
brief golden bark of a collie. The note gripped all 
three of the men. 

“Uh huh,” snapped Toyne, “I knew it!” 

Colonel Simeon Qualls stared about helplessly. “TI 
never said nothing positif,” he mumbled. 

Toyne reined his mare toward the sound and spurred 
off rapidly. 


BN THE ROAD, the young inspector pushed 
his mare through the woods on a course parallel 
with the creek. He passed through a bottom country, 
overgrown with dappled white and gray sycamores and 
the mossy knees and corrugated boles of cypress trees. 
The noon sun filled the budding woods with a greenish 
yellow light. The inspector caught the faint perfumes 
of springtime, the breath of wild honeysuckle, the tang 
of blooming muscadines. A squirrel bounced up on a 
small hickory and wheezed at him savagely. The mare 
single-footed over the lush moss in perfect silence save 
for the creaking of the saddle. Above this brooded the 
wide murmur of the swollen creek. 

The bark of the collie filtered through the woods 
again. It was nearer. Then from the direction of the 
store came several long blasts and short notes on a 
fox horn given in peculiar combination. Jeffrey knew 
that it was a warning from Colonel Qualls to Calhoun 
Qualls. 

At the signal, the inspector spurred his nag to a 
gallop. Not far ahead of him, he heard the collie 
begin barking loudly and continuously. Then came 
ke shouts of a man and the staccato rattle of cow 
ells. 

The officer set spurs to his mount in an effort to see 
the herd on the Tennessee side of the creek. He came 
upon his quarry suddenly in a little clearing that pro- 
jected like a cape into the creek. 

A raw-boned, black-haired fellow, on a tough sorrel 
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pony was trying to stampede a herd of. bony cattle 
over a three-foot bank into the yellow, foaming creek. 
A snapping, barking collie prevented the herd’s rush 
down the bank. The animals turned, dodged, teetered 
on the very edge of the stream, while the drover shouted 
and lashed out with his long blacksnake whip. ~ 

It was an ugly place to launch cattle. The creek was 
narrowest at this tongue of land, but the compressed 
flood went like a mill tail... Not a cow, perhaps, would 
have taken the stream, had not the extreme tip of the 
cape caved in, and a small-bodied, big-headed hill cow 
gone over willy nilly. 

The drover seized the opportunity, redoubled his 
shouting and whipping. The intelligent collie pressed 
his attack at this critical moment as a bouncing ball 
of fury. Two more animals followed the accidental 
leader, then others, and they went whirling and bawling 
downstream. 

Toyne set his mare at full run toward the fugitives, 
shouting at the drover to stop his illegal work. Just 
then the driver looked around and saw the officer. 
Most of his cattle were already strung downstream, 
breasting the torrent for the Alabama shore. A few 
mulish cows still fiddled and tried to escape the water. 
At the sight of Toyne the Qualls boy lunged his pony 
straight into an old black and white cow. It upset her. 
At that moment, a full ten feet of the tongue of land 
melted like brown sugar under the lap of the current. 
Cows, pony, dog, and drover went pell-mell into the 
yeasty torrent, amid brief bawlings, barking and the 
soft swish of engulfing water. In the debacle, a falling 
heifer knocked Qualls from his saddle. Everything 
disappeared with astonishing suddenness. Then differ- 
ent animals popped to the boiling surface again and 
struck out in fright. 

Toyne spurred his horse to keep up with the flotsam, 
watching excitedly for Qualls. After a bit something 
rippled the surface, then beat the rushing water to a 
foam. Qualls’ black hair appeared stringing wildly 
over a strained, bloodless face. 

“Hey, Cal, Cal, can’t you swim?” shouted Jeffrey. 
“Can’t you swim?” 

From the boy burst a dreadful cry, which broke into 
a gurgle as he immediately went under. Then Jeffrey 
remembered that all through their boyhood, Cal Qualls 
never had learned to swim, The thought struck the 
inspector with a shock. He watched the rushing circle 
of waves that marked the drover’s place. His mare 
was going at a gallop to keep even with the point. The 
bank had sloped up rather higher. 

With a jerk, Toyne turned his mare’s head over the 
bank on a diagonal, straight at the spot. He hoped she 
would jump. Her left forefoot broke through the shell, 
she fell sidewise,. trying to regain her footing. Jeffrey 
kicked his feet clear of the stirrups and took a header 
into the yellow flood beneath him. 


Pini eg numb with the shock, Toyne came to the 
surface. He glanced about automatically for Cal- 
houn, then began swimming toward the spot he had 
marked. His clothes dragged heavily through the 
water. He was flying downstream at a great rate, with 
inhospitable banks on the Tennessee side. Along the 
top of the bank ran the dripping collie, barking ex- 
citedly. 

At that moment Jeffrey glimpsed a patch of black 
hair. With two overhand strokes, he reached, caught 
and pulled it up. Instantly two hands reached out of 
the water, seized the inspector’s wrist with tremendous 
grip and pulled down. The rescuer went under at 
once. With water singing in his ears, Toyne swung 
up both feet and kicked Calhoun suddenly and power- 
fully. The drowning boy almost tore the skin from 
Toyne’s wrist before his hold broke. Jeffrey came to 
the surface strangling, his lungs bursting for air. 

As he gulped a few breaths, a hand down in the 
water seized his coat and began climbing spasmodically, 
hauling him down once more. Once more under water, 
Jeffrey did not try to break loose. He unbuttoned, 
slipped out of his garment, then bent down, caught the 
desperate youth’s collar and paddled for the surface. 
Qualls arose passively, gripping the coat. After Toyne 
had kicked through what seemed rods of freezing 
water, he finally popped into the air. Exhaustedly he 
raised the drover’s face to the surface. 

When Toyne got his bearings, he found himself fairly 
amidstream. The cross currents and eddies would have 
made landing hard for a single swimmer. Moreover 
the freezing cold was gnawing at the inspector’s 
strength. He could support neither Qualls nor himself 
much longer. His left arm ached from its strain at 
the drover’s collar. He kicked his numb feet monoto- 
nously to keep afloat. 

As he stared desperately around for a floating rail 


or a log, he saw he was rushing toward a little island in 


the middle of the creek. ‘The torrent parted about the 


beak of the island in foaming waves. Victim and res- 
cuer were rushed toward the.rocky haven with. such 
silent speed that there was scarcely time’ for a thought 
before they were flung. into the midst of their work. 

Clinging desperately to Qualls’ collar, Toyne tried to 
force himself through the outward sheer of the parting 
waves and gain the rocky point. But the water that 
boiled: from the beak flung the drowning boys to one 
side as if they had been corks. As they shot along 
past the island, the initial water tension spread along 
the sides and became less violent. By dogged strug- 
gling, Toyne kicked his way through the rebounding 
waves, then reached out and grappled vainly for a hold 
on the flying rocks. 

His one numb hand was too weak. Twice his dead 
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“CANDY.” Here he is—‘‘an intelligent, speedy, strong- 

looking dog, with long, rangy body and slender legs.”’ 
Sandy and Brutus didn’t like each other—and Brutus was a 
“big, bristling, battle-scarred, slate-colored brute, partly 
great Dane, who had won the leadership of the pack.” The 
enmity of these two dogs and the part that Sandy’s young 
master had in solving the great mystery of the big sheep 
ranch in the San Joaquin Valley—these are all in the fine 
dog story written by Dr. Joseph Pettee Copp, author or 
“Joe Carson, Apprentice,” which will appear in The Amer- 
ican Boy next month. 
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fingers found a grip, but they jerked loose instantly. 
The bank was too abrupt for his feet to aid in the 
landing. His position tantalized him. He was within 
a foot of land. Qualls bumped into its ledges every 
now and then, but they were as helpless as the drift- 
wood. Toyne never even thought of loosing the drov 
and making the land by himself. He had lacerated his 
free hand pawing at hurtling rocks, when, to his utter 
astonishment, Calhoun gave a tremendous tug and 
stopped both boys stock still right at the shore with 
the water leaping and boiling over them. 


ITH WEAK, shaking efforts, Toyne climbed out 
of the whipping stream onto the rocks. Then. he 
saw the coat, clutched by Qualls, had hung on a snag. 
Jeffrey crawled fearfully to the coat, disengaged it; 
then landed the drover, using the garment as a line. 
The inspector pulled Qualls’ body over a bowlder, 
head hanging down, and began pumping his arms. 
Water gushed from the drover’s nose and mouth, The 
college man, almost exhausted himself, pumped on per- 
severingly. After some fifteen or twenty minutes the 
drover gurgled and stirred. A little later he groaned 
and made an effort to shift his position, 

“Getting all right, Cal?” panted Toyne, in the midst 
of his work. 

The cattle breeder twisted painfully. His face was 
livid and he stared with unseeing black eyes. “S-sick!” 
shivered the wretch. 

“Move about, stir yourself, get up circulation !” 

But Qualls only cramped, groaned and shook. Toyne 
fell to beating him vigorously. Presently the fellow 
seemed knocked into his senses. Toyne seized the mo- 
ment to search for a match. He shook his man again. 
“Got a match, Cal?” 

The drover understood this and shook his head. 

“Get up and walk, fling your arms around. You'll 
freeze to death cramped like that.” 

As the boy remained inert, Toyne grabbed him by 
the shoulders. “Walk!” he insisted, shoving him aim- 
lessly; “walk if you don’t want to freeze.” 

At first Calhoun moved about mechanically, then pres- 
ently with reason. 

“Say, you’ve got to have a fire. You can’t stand this. 
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Haven’t you a single match?” Toyne felt in the boy’s 
pockets to make sure. There were no matches. 

By this time Qualls was shaking pitiably. ‘“M-muh 
c-cattle,” he chattered. 

“They swam into Alabama all right,” comforted the 
inspector; “spreading ticks all through Lauderdale, I 
suppose.” 

Calhoun looked at his rescuer with red, glazed eyes. 
“N-nothing t-to t-ticks,” he shivered. 

A faint gleam of humor lighted Toyne’s mind at this 
obstinate and characteristic reply. It suggested a plan 
to arouse the drover’s mind along with his body. 

“You’re wrong there, Cal,” argued Toyne loudly. 
“Nothing but Texas ticks causes Texas fever. Here, 
don’t sit down; keep moving! I say nothing but Texas 
ticks causes Texas fever!” 

“Ugh, our cows ain’t got no fever. Grrh!” 

“Here don’t sit down. Come on, let’s get some of 
these rails in the eddy back of the island and make a 
fire. Now I'll explain about your cows. They’re im- 
mune, that’s all.” 

A drift had formed at the foot of the island, and as 
Toyne dragged this wood out on the rocks, the dispute 
about ticks waxed warm. Presently they had a good 
pile of rails and driftwood on the rocks. Then Toyne 
set the drover to whittling dry splinters from under the 
wet surface of the wood. At last the countryman broke 
into the fever argument with a question. 

“How you going to set this afire, Jeff? Knock sparks 
out o’ rocks like the Injuns?” 


F OR ANSWER Toyne took the kindling, then reach- 
ed in his coat and drew out a little chemical case, 
which he used in testing vats. He poured a little black 
pile of permanganate of potassium on a dry rock, and 
dropped a few drops of glycerine on that. On this he 
placed his kindling and heavier wood. Qualls watched 
the operation with growing interest, was about to make 
some skeptical remark when suddenly there was a blow- 
ing hiss that shot a red flame through the wood, and 
the kindling broke into a crackling blaze. The drover 
almost fell over backwards. He recovered himself, 
staring wide-eyed. 

“Well, I’ll be s-switched!” he drawled in complete 
astonishment. “Jeff, how in the world did you do that?” 

“That was just potassium and glycerine.” 

“But Jeff,’ dragged out Calhoun earnestly, “there 
ain’t no fire in glycerine. Glycerine’s good for burns, 
and here you go and git fire out o’—you learn that at 
college, Jeff?” 

Toyne nodded briefly as he nursed the flame. 

Calhoun sat considering the marvel for several sec- 
onds in a brooding silence. He seemed to be getting 
at some sort of conclusion, At last he said: 

1 Hong did you say them fever ticks worked on cows, 

e re 

As the:two boys crouched over the brisk fire, Toyne 
explained the cycle of life of the germ Piroplasma 
through the two hosts, a cow and a tick. Calhoun lis- 
tened attentively, and finally said: 

“That’s a mighty queer thing, Jeff, but it ain’t no 
queerer than what you jest done.” 

The entomological lecture still progressed, when, from 
far up the creek, came a call, “Do you still see it, 
Pete?” 

“No, Colonel,” shouted a cracked voice, “but I think 
it’s done floated in the eddy behind that island down 
yander.” 

“Oh, if my pore Cal’s drowned under that bluff!” 

The castaways sprang to their feet. In the eddy be- 
hind the island, they saw a bundle of clothes floating 
around and around. Calhoun suddenly recognized the 
garments. 

“Look, they’re my clo’es!” he cried to Toyne. “Dad 
thinks I’m drownded. He throwed in my clothes to 
find my body!” ' 

The water-bound youths went scrambling to the top 
of the island. Far up the creek they saw a little square- 
built fishing boat with Pete Teeftallow ‘in it. They 
began waving and shouting at the top of their voices. 

“Hey, Colonel, Colonel!” shrilled Teeftallow. “Yan- 
der they is on that island! Well, I knowed if a man 
got drownded his clo’es ’ud float to him, but I’m blamed 
if I’d uh thought a live man’s clo’es would uh floated 
to him!” 

The Colonel emerged from the bushes on the Ten- 
nessee bank at a stiff run. 

“Thanks Almighty!” he cried; “both of ye got out— 
yore hosses come home wet and that dawg jest nachully 
had a fit and I knowed something was the matter.” 

“Yes, Jeff snaked me out!” shouted Calhoun jubi- 
lantly. “He hopped right in and snaked me out. And 
say, Paw, we’re going to dip them*cows from now on. 
Jeff knows what he’s a-talkin’ about. Jest you wait till 
you see him make a fire!” 


THE MOST BRILLIANT SPECTACLE IN THE WORLD 


HE LOWER END of the Island 

of Manhattan, purchased of the In- 
dians for $24, and now a part of the 
largest city in America, presents at 
night the most brilliant spectacle in 
the world. Every traveler declares 
this to be true. The lights in the tow- 
ering skyscrapers, on the days when it 
becomes dark before the offices close, 
rise tier on tier until they seem to 
reach far into the sky and rival the 
very stars. 

After 8 o'clock at night this section 
of the city is deserted except for the 
guardians—policemen in the streets and 
watchmen in the buildings—and the 
army of cleaners, who must sweep 
and scrub and dust the thousands of 
offices before the bankers, brokers, 
railroad officials, commercial and in- 
dustrial leaders, editors, clerks, book- 
keepers, stenographers and messenger 
boys flock back to work the next 
morning. 
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66 HERE HE IS—there! In the straw hat! 
son, Wilson! Hurrah for the President!” 
Lined with cheering throngs, Pennsylvania 
Avenue shouted louder for the business-suited 
President who marched the historic thoroughfare at 
the head of the parade honoring Washington’s drafted 
men, and thus all the country’s half million, about to 
go into camp. The Munsey Building’s white facade 
was black with cheering people and the three top floors 
occupied by the Council of National Defense were by 
no means the quietest. 

Danny Harden, leaning over Gilson, cheered with 
the rest, when the President went by, but had only 
silence to offer when the thousand young fellows passed 
by who were to don khaki and go abroad. Nor was 
it sadness which kept him silent—they were not sub- 
jects of commiseration to Danny. With all his heart 
he envied them, and if tears stood in his eyes as the 
crowd went mad with enthusiasm, it was not because 
some would never march again, but that he was not 
of them, that he could enlist in no service, nor serve 
Uncle Sam save as a clerk. 

A right arm, broken in infancy, had set badly, and 
Danny elbowed his way through life with what he 
disgustedly termed a “bum wing.” It did not prevent 
his being a capable stenographer and a speedy typist, 
but even as it had cut him off from baseball, tennis, 
football, boxing, so now it eliminated him from all 
prospect of active service. 

“Why,” he discussed it with Gilson, “any competent 
girl can do my work—I want a man’s job!” 

Gilson hardly appreciated the contempt in his voice. 
Gilson thought more of his seventy-five a month than 
that he was a cog in the vast machine of the Council 
of National Defense. But Danny did not expect un- 
derstanding from his desk mate. It was enough to 
have it from his friends. 

They had been very kind—all his friends. As the 
cheers for the President, Congress and the drafted 
men merged in a blare of brass and the sound of 
marching feet, that “kindness” hurt him again. It was 
the last meeting of his boyhood’s companions before 
the war opened and swallowed them. 

“Well, I got in! Skin of my teeth, but the Senator 
says I’ll get a lieutenancy in the air service.” Thus 
Bert, Danny’s chum. 

“I start to-morrow for the hospital to train for a 
nurse and I can get in the Red Cross with six months’ 
hard work.” Bert’s pretty sister Marjorie drew her- 
self up proudly. “It’s only a very; very little part, of 
course, but I’ll be in it—I’ll be in it!” 

“Good luck to you! All I managed was a high pri- 
vacy in the Q. M. C, but I am assigned to a motor 
transport company and I[’ll come back a corporal, any- 
how!” Harvey had left college in his second year of 
civil engineering to try unsuccessfully for a commis- 
sion, and had finally enlisted. 

“T think I’ve got you all skinned!” Braid Fenton’s 
quiet voice rang in Danny’s ears still. “They'll gradu- 
ate us in medicine in advance, and I’m going with a 
Red Cross ambulance in a month. What you going to 
do, Danny—anything?” 

“Mr. Searle got me a job in the Council,” answered 
Danny, bravely. “Of course, it isn’t much. But then, 
soldiers and doctors and Red Cross people and airmen 
need two arms and I’ve only one and a half!” 

“Yes, and soldiers and doctors and Red Cross people 
and airmen have to be paid and provided for and 
looked after—it’s just as big a job as any. I knew 
Danny wouldn’t be out of it!” cried Bert, loyally. 

“Why, of course! Danny, I expect you'll be civilian 
director of the scrap before you get through.” 

“Say, Danny, see that we get enough to eat! That's 
the most important thing!” 

Watching the parade Danny’s lip curled. They had 
been kind—too kind. They had tried to make him feel 
that being a stenographer in the Council was as im- 
portant, as patriotic, as vital as being a Red Cross 
nurse, an airman, a doctor, a private in the Q. M. C.; 
but he knew—knew what they really thought. For it 
was what he thought. 

Not even what his soldier veteran father said made 
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the job any more worth 
while. “It isn’t the kind— 
it’s the quality of service 
you render your country 
that counts, Son.” Mr. Har- 
den discussed Danny’s pros- 
pects in Washington. “You say it’s ‘only a clerkship.’ 
Well, there are clerks and clerks. One who uses his 
eyes and his brains and his heart may do a greater 
service than a lad who steers an aeroplane or shoulders 
a musket. It’s the quality of what you do that counts !” 
he repeated. 


ANNY’S FIRST DAYS in Washington were vivid 
with interest. From the time he had walked won- 
deringly out of the great station onto the plaza and 
seen the Capitol for the first time, until he had found 
qos accommodations, up to the point where the new 
ork became routine, Danny had little time to sneer 
at his own part in the war. For a while the thought 
that he was on the staff-of Firth Searle, in private life 
president of the great Arms Manufacturing Company, 
and now chairman of the Material Supply Division, 
Council of National Defense, serving at’ a dollar a 
month for the good of the nation, had been a comfort. 
But the Big Man of Danny’s home town was but one 
of hundreds who had dropped business and money- 
making to “do their bit,” and Danny soon found that 
he, too, was but oné of hundreds of clerks who, while 
“doing their bit,” were nevertheless well paid for it. 
It was hard work. The day began officially at nine 
and ended at four-thirty. Danny was never later than 
eight-thirty and quit anywhere from five. to midnight, 
according to whether his book was “loaded” or not. 
There was no end to the letters. Every contractor, 
manufacturing firm, supply house, warehouse, maker 
of shoes, blankets, munitions, tents, straps, saddles, 
sewing. machines, chemicals, hay, ships, pianos and 
pistons in the United States wanted to make things 
for Uncle Sam—at a price. It was Mr. Searle’s busi- 
ness to get the right men to make the right things at 
the right price, and he dictated, dictated, dictated all 
day long. 

When Gilson’s book was full, Danny was called in, 
and when Danny was loaded to the guards, Webster 
had a chance. But he noted that at three o’clock it was 
always Sergeant Gordon’s bell which rang from the 
inner office. 

“Why does Mr, Searle always take Gordon at this 
time?” he asked Gilson, the third day of his work. 

“Gordon enlisted for love—got plenty of money. 
The boss asked the War Department for him—uses 
him for secret stuff. Suppose he thinks he’s less likely 
to leak.’ | 

“T wish I could afford to work for love—” 

“Not for mine! J. want:to make all I ‘can! I do 
extra work for Mr.-Kirk—you know, that manufac- 
turer’s representative.” 

In spite of the dull ache that his part could only be 
a passive one, Danny found the days filled with magic. 
He grew familiar with the sight of national figures. 
General Squiers, Chief Signal Officer, might drop in 
to talk of some needed things for the great aviation 
fields now building. The Secretary of War was not 
unknown in the Council offices. Admirals and gen- 
erals were not uncommon, and as for colonels and 
majors and captains, the streets, offices and corridors 
were full of them. Gilson knew and often pointed 
them out. 

“That’s Littell—built the cantonments, you know,” 
he would whisper, or “Look who’s here! That’s Gif- 
ford, Director of the Council,” or “That’s Clark, 
Speaker of the House. Wonder what he wants of the 
Council !” 

Sometimes Mr. Searle would send him on an errand. 
It might be to see the secretary of the secretary of the 
Secretary of the Navy, or it might be to put a paper 
in the hands of Mr. Baker himself. 

But all this, though exciting, failed to satisfy Danny’s 
fervent patriotism, and it shocked him to find most 
people living normal lives, that they loved and hated, 
made money and spent it, planned and executed much 
as if the country were at peace. And he was horrified 
when he saw a decidedly mercenary attitude in many 
who thronged the Council offices, more anxious to make 
a profit from Uncle Sam’s war chest than to serve the 
United States. 

His first illumination came from Gilson. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


IGHTS 


URING his early days in the Council, Gilson had 

been guide, philosopher and friend to the lad from 

the country town. . But Gilson, city bred and city 

sophisticated, had ideas which Danny could not share, 

and which soon made him draw himself into his shell. 

“Like Mr. Kirk?” he asked Danny one afternoon, as 
that gentleman passed through the office. 

“T don’t: know. How does he make so much money? 
He doesn’t do anything but tell government people 
about the firms he represents.” 

“No? You innocent! Kirk gets a commission on 
all the stuff he sells the U. S. A. Kirk’s clever. He 
belongs to all the clubs and knows everyone, and he’s 
a walking mine of information about everything that’s 
made. Suppose the Bureau of Sybmarine Protection 
has sudden need for a small wireless for a U-boat 
chaser which has fallen in its lap, out of whack, Sup- 
pose the Bureau gets quotations on delivery anywhere 
from six months to two years in advance. Kirk hap- 
pens in, the chief clerk tells his troubles, and Kirk 
goes out and buys a wireless from some man the chief 
clerk never heard of, and the Bureau buys it for about 
two and a half prices. Kirk gets a wad for knowing 


how!” 
“But—but—but that’s not honest!” cried Danny, 
aghast. “Every dollar ought to count in this war. 


Why should any line the pockets of a man who hasn’t 
done anything?” , 

“Hear—hear!” Mr. Searle opened the door from the 
inner office abruptly. “That's the talk, Harden! If 
more people felt that way, there’d be less use of this 
organization. But there is much patriotic money in 
the country and hundreds of great manufacturing con- 
cerns are doing business at a small profit for sheer 
love of the United States. But there witl always be 
graft and grafters—people who think it’s no sin to get 
what they can while the getting is good.” 

“But—but,” stammered Danny, “if they steal from 


‘the government, why aren’t they put in jail?” 


“Oh, you mustn’t think every manufacturer who 
doubles up on profits is a thief. That's the American 
way. Indeed, the Council wants manufacturers to make 
a good profit. We just don’t want them to hog the 
treasury. But we don’t call it stealing.” 

“Don’t call graft stealing?” Danny didn’t under- 


stand. 
“Oh, yes, graft. But big profits are not necessarily 
graft. We are fighting graft, tooth and nail. Littell 


and his sixteen contractors have done a wonderful job 
—hundred and fifty millions for cantonments, graftless 
all the way through, for instance. And every dollar 
saved Uncle Sam means a fighting man’s services for 
half a day!” 


6 ote sounds pretty good. And of course Mr. 
Searle’s a fine man, all right, and I like him.” 
Gilson spoke as if. giving the accolade. “But—look 
what he gets out of it!” 

“Why, he works for a dollar a month!” cried Danny. 

“Oh, you—you’re stupid! What’s that to him, with 
all his: money? The papers are full of ‘Searle this’ and 
‘Firth Searle saves the country that,’ and ‘Mr. Searle, 
president of the Arms Manufacturing Company, does 
thus and so!’ He couldn’t pay for that advertising 
in a thousand years!” 

Danny made no answer but bent his brows on the 
problem of patriotism and profits. There seemed some- 
thing wrong that any one could think of anything be- 
fore the country’s needs. Yet even Mr. Searle had said 
that profits were all right. But Mr. Searle himself 
worked for nothing. Danny did not believe it was 
because he was being advertised. There were too many 
men in the Council working for love, or a dollar a 
month, who didn’t need the advertising. Great scien- 
tists, captains of industry, highly certified engineers, 
who had dropped everything to come to Washington 
to labor hard and long for nothing—no, Gilson’s idea 
that they were paid by the advertising they received 
didn’t ring true. And here was Kirk, pocketing big 
money for what to Danny seemed nothing at all, hold- 
ing his head up and received, as Danny well knew, 
cordially, even eagerly, even in the Council offices— 
even in Mr. Searle’s office. 

But Danny had more than a puzzle in his mind. 
He cherished the ambition that some day the three 
o’clock bell would ring for him. If “only a stenog- 
rapher,” at least he might aspire to be one wholly 
rusted, so in the confidence of his chiefs that they 
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would have no hesitation in letting him see, hear and 
record that which was not for publication. But his 
work remained the same, and Mr. Searle, cordial, 
friendly, but greatly preoccupied, seemed unlikely to 
consider him as any different from the other stenog- 
raphers. 

Gilson took some of his thought, too. Only a boy 
himself, Gilson was yet “wise” to the ways of the 
world, at least the Washington world. It was Gilson 
who suggested a boarding house as “more lively” than 
the private family he first selected. It was Gilson who 
sneered at the many pleasures Washington offers gratis 
to visitors—the great museums, the library, the parks, 
the various bureaus and departments. He would have 
drawn Danny into a gay circle of young men but Danny 
did not find either their amusements or their expendi- 
tures what he could afford. ; 

But it was not Gilson’s sneers at’ his “quiet ways” 
that worried Danny, but a stray word here and there, 
a glimpse of something unknown but feared, as if a 
curtain had lifted for an instant on something grew- 
some and dropped before it could be plainly seen. Once 
it was in one of the fast elevators, climbing to the 
eleventh floor of the Munsey Building. They stopped 
at the sixth floor to let on a passenger. The passenger 
hesitated a moment to say a word to a companion un- 
seen behind the elevator door. 

“It will be worth a couple of hundred to me, if—” 

“Oh, come again!” Gilson’s voice answered. 

What was Gilson doing on the sixth floor? Why 
should a business man say something was worth a 
couple of hundred to Gilson? And why should Gilson 
flaunt, “Oh, come again!” in a scornful voice at him? 

“None of my business,” Danny decided. But this was 
only one thing. Going one evening to Keith’s Theater 
he saw Gilson three rows ahead. During the inter- 
mission he found Gilson’s seat mate was Kirk. 

Another time it was a clerk from Kirk’s whom 
Danny recognized as he came into the general office 
outside of Mr. Searle’s private room. It was Danny’s 
business to make out appointment cards, and he had 
made none for the clerk. Yet that young man pre- 
sented one to Gilson, and was taken in ahead of the 
waiting line. 

There were a number of such unrelated, indefinite 
instances. But, coupled with Gilson’s indifference to 
those motives which were Danny’s mainspring, and his 
very casual acceptance of the potency of patriotism as 
a power behind action, his obvious love of good things, 
and the fact that, on a salary of seventy-five dollars 
a month, he owned and ran an automobile, they wor- 
ried Danny. 

But Danny found the work too absorbing to worry 
much about Gilson. They were just completing an 
exhaustive investigation into the capacity and merits of 
a number of manufacturers. The manufacturers had 
been queried on their plants and capacity. Their cus- 
tomers had been queried on their experience with the 
manufacturers. Engineers and contractors had been 
queried on the character and kind of goods manufac- 
tured by these firms. Bankers and prominent business 
men had been queried as to their financial responsi- 
bility. A large, a very large 
contract was to be awarded, 
and Mr. Searle was deter- 
mined that it should go to 
the right firm. 

“Lot of fuss about noth- 
ing,” Gilson had called it. 
“Searle has no power to 
award contracts. All he 
does is advise. If the War 
Department chooses, it 
takes his advice and if it. 
doesn’t choose—it doesn’t.” 

“Yes,” added Gordon. 
“And it doesn’t always 
choose. There was that 
leather contract. Why they 
gave it to Jones Bros. 
when Mr. Searle recom- 
mended McAlpin, passes 
understanding. Jones Bros. 
haven’t half the capacity or 
resources—” 

But Danny didn’t hear the 
rest. He was looking, 
open-mouthed, at Gilson 
who had flushed a_ dull, 
brick red, then bent to the 
floor to tie his shoe with 
hands that shook. 


IGHT AFTER NIGHT 

they worked on the 
correspondence, sorting, 
comparing, tabulating, fil- 
ing, indexing. When the 
job was completed, Mr. 
Searle knew everything 
about the concerns in ques- 
tion, from the number of 
people they employed to the 
number of. strikes they had 
had—knew their size, capa- 
city, resources, ability, repu- 
tation, financial standing, 
backing, product—knew them, perhaps, as they didn’t 
know themselves. And it was known in the office, as 
those things must become known, that Mr. Searle knew 


at just what price the various firms could manufacture: 


and make a profit. But none knew these prices, “unless 
it’s Gordon—Gordon, if you told all you knew you'd 
be rich, wouldn’t you?” teased Gilson. 

“Would I? Wouldn’t that be nice!” 
noncommittal. 

“How could he be rich if he told what he knew?” 
asked Danny. 

“You stupid innocent!” commented Gilson. But 
Webster explained. “Half a dozen men would give a 
considerable sum to know which firm Mr. Searle is go- 
ing to recommend and a much bigger one to know the 
price he will recommend that the government pay. 
Some purchasing heads in the War Department are 
not over friendly to Mr. Searle. They'll accept his 
recommendation if they have to. But let another, and 
apparently equally reputable, firm come across with a 


Gordon was 


lower price than this office recommends and there would - 


be small chance of their taking our recommendation. 
That’s what happened in that leather deal.” 

“You say a lot of men would give money to know 
what price Mr. Searle is going to recommend,” Danny 
commented. ‘Who, for instance?” 

“Why, any of these manufacturer’s representatives. 
Remember that rudder engine scandal a week or so 


ago? Fellow named Henley bribed someone in the 
eee He’s one of them. Kirk is another, 
and— 


“Oh, you make me sick!” cried Gilson. And Danny 
wondered why he should be so out of temper. 

But the explanation came the next day. In spite of 
his unformed suspicions, unnamed worries and indis- 
tinct impressions of something hidden, it shocked him. 

Mr. Searle arrived early, and asked for his personal 
secretary immediately. Sergeant Gordon had come and 
or a letter he left told of sudden orders to go 

est. 

“Why did it have to be to-day?” growled Mr. Searle. 
“Where’s Gilson?” 

Gilson had not yet come. It was not quite nine. 
“And Mr. Gifford asked for Webster,” added Danny. 
“Won’t I do?” : 

“You'll have to. Get your book.” 

There were a couple of dozen letters, all as usual. 
Then Mr. Searle took Danny’s breath. 

“Harden,” he began, “I’m going to give you a let- 
ter to some authorities in the Department. It’s—very 
important. It’s the result of our last two weeks of 
work. Make me a nice clean job—make only one car- 
bon and bring that to me, and—forget the contents as 
soon as it’s written.” 

“Yes, sir,’ agreed Danny. 
Confidential work at last— 


fies LETTER was very short. 

“After a most careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tion,” dictated Mr. Searle, “and a full and deliberate 
consideration of every factor to which we can give 
attention, this committee recommends that the contract 
for the material described upon the attached pages be 
let to Belt, Graham & Co., and that a maximum price 
of $11.94 per unit be considered the outside limit, in 
fairness to both the manufacturing company and the 
United States Government. 

“Respectfully submitted.” 

“Got it?” asked Mr. Searle when he had finished. 

“Yes, sir. But—” 

“But what?” 

“T was surprised that Belt, Graham & Co. got it. 
We all thought, in the office, that the trust would get 
the recommendation.” 

“I’m only afraid the trust will get the business!” 
answered Mr. Searle, grimly. “They will, if it’s possib 
that influence or a near bid, or bribery can manage it: 
Belt, Graham & Company will save the government a 
hundred thousand dollars, anyway. And give better 
quality. One copy, remember, and bring both to me. 
I don’t need to tell you this is confidential.” 

“No, sir,” agreed Danny, soberly. “I don’t talk, sir!” 


But his heart danced. 


Mr. Searle Came Through the Suddenly Fully Opened Door. 


Danny went out, typed this summation letter first, 
and took it and the carbon back to Mr. Searle. When 
he came out the second time, Gilson was at his desk. 

“Boss here?” he inquired, surprised. 

“Yes. Gordon’s ordered away—Webster’s busy. I’ve 
been acting in Gordon’s place.” Danny could not forgo 
the modest boast. 

te Give me your carbons, and I'll file them for 
you!” 

“There was only one, and Mr. Searle has that.” 

“Oh! Oh, you got the summation letter! Tell me, 
who gets it—and what’s the price?” 

Danny turned and smiled up in Gilson’s face. “Look 
here, Gil,” he said slowly, “you know perfectly well 
you wouldn’t ask Gordon that. For to-day, I’m Gor- 


don !” 
“Why—why—why, you idiot! Do you suppose I 
care?” But Gilson was not clever enough to hide the 


disappointment in his voice. And Danny, sick at heart, 
felt morally sure that he did care—greatly. 
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The morning passed slowly. Both Gilson and Danny 
were heavily loaded—the investigation, now over, had 
put aside other work, which had now to be caught up. 

But Gilson was not too busy to offer to help with his 
work. And Danny was not surprised. . 

“Tear out and give me some leaves—or give me the. 
book. I can read your notes,” he offered. “I’m most 
through—” For a moment Danny was going to refuse. 
It seemed too bad to mislead Gilson, even if Gilson 
was crooked. Danny knew perfectly well, now, that 
it was not help Gilson was anxious to offer, but his 
notebook Gilson wanted to see. And yet—Gilson was 
only a cog. The mainspring was behind. If he could 
jam the works that retarded Uncle Sam— : 

Danny’s lips set grimly, before they relaxed in a 
smile of acquiescent gratitude. “I am pretty well 
loaded. They begin here—” and he handed over his 
book. 

A stranger would never have known that Gilson was 
not feverishly copying fresh notes to help out a fellow 
clerk. But Danny knew just where the summation 
letter notes were in the book. He knew when Gilson 
found it. He did not know just when Gilson made a 
copy, nor did he care. Danny had his own ideas as 
to the fate of that copy. But he watched most inter- 
estedly when Mr. Kirk came into the office. 

Mr. Kirk was far too clever to show surprise when 
Gilson handed him an envelope. “That’s the report of 
the last recommendations as made public by the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, Mr. Kirk,” he said. 
Danny thought he said it unnecessarily loudly. 

“Oh, yes! Thanks! I’ll see you later on,” answered 
we Kirk, and passed out—Danny thought a bit hur- 
riedly. 


Te EXPLOSION came three days after the sum- 
mation letter was written, and after, so Danny be- 
lieved, Gilson had given a copy to Kirk. The morning 
papers carried a spread-head story of a two million 
dollar contract, which had gone to a firm few people 
knew, while the trust “gnashed its teeth that its bid 
was too high.” 

And the trust which “gnashed its teeth” according 
to the yellow journal, had nothing on Mr. Kirk, who, 
if he did not actually grind his molars, carried a very 
savage face. Danny did not hear what he said to 
Gilson, nor try. He had only heard Gilson’s timid and 
frightened reply. 

“Of course, l’ll give the money back—right away, 
Mr. Kirk. But—but I don’t understand it. I copied—” 
_ “Don’t say it so I can hear it!” Danny’s voice was 
very grave. “You've called me names a lot, Gil. Fool 
and idiot and innocent. And I’d like to keep that role 
to the end. What I don’t hear I don’t know.” 

They were alone in the office, Kirk, Gilson, and 
Danny. The two turned at his slow words and did not 
note that the door to the inner office swung ajar. 

“Why—why—what are you talking about?” This was 
Gilson. : 

“How do you get into this conversation, young 
man?” Mr. Kirk was at once the man of business— 
the mask settled over his face, and the anger left it. 

“T’m talking to you, Gil. I 
don’t know—that is, I haven’t 
proof—of a thing. I just 
used my eyes, my brains, and 
my—never mind If you 
want to leave—just go away 
and not come back, you 
know, why I  can’t—won't 
stop you.” 

“But—but—why, you silly 
fool! You can’t say a thing! 
It was your book I—” 

“Stop! I don’t want to 
hear it. It would be so much 
better if you just—left. If 
you both left and—never 
came back.” 

“What is it, Harden? 
What’s the trouble?” 

Mr. Searle came through 
the suddenly fully opened 
door. But he did not look 
amazed when Mr. Kirk, mut- 
tering something about an 
important engagement,  al- 
most rushed from the room, 
and Gilson, not stopping even 
for his hat, fairly ran 
through the door after him. 

Danny didn’t want to tell. 
But there was no way out of 
it. 

“Mr. Seafle, I don’t know 
a thing. I just—thought. 
There was something  be- 
tween Kirk and Gilson—a 
phrase here, a look there, 
seeing them together, his 
having more money than he 
accounted for by his job—I 
hardly know how I knew. 
We all know how anxious 
the trust was for this job. 
You told me that they would 
get it if their bid was any- 
where near possible. And you told me the summation 
letter was important and—secret. So I—I changed 
the figures in my notebook, after I had written the 
letter. When—someone—copied from my notes they 
found the unit price $16.47. That’s—that's all.” 

“Why didn’t you destroy your notes?” Mr.. Searle’s 
question was like the crack of a whip. 

“Why—why, it seemed to me that maybe if—if they 
got hold of the wrong dope here, and it came to 
light, they—he—wouldn’t come back any more, and 
that would be—best.” 

“And why didn’t you let him incriminate himself, 
just now?” 

“Because—the less scandal there is, the more efficient 
we—the Council is.” 

“I see. Take a letter, will you?” 

Danny gasped, inwardly. Was this, then, all there 
was to it? He drew a long breath—and perhaps there 
was a little disappointment in it. 

“To the Director,” began (Concluded on page 39) 


- ty’ll fetch about seventy-five dol- 


‘woman in town that’s got even common sense. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN. 


OW THOSE HOME CULTURERS and Liter- 
ary Circlers did work to get subscriptions for 
us! I never would have believed it, and how 
any of them had time to cook their husbands’ 

meals, or wash their kids’ faces, I don’t see. Prob- 
ably they didn’t, for little things like keeping house 
wouldn’t matter when there was a contest on to see 
who had the most brains. : 

Old Grandma Smedley claimed both clubs didn’t 
have any brains or they wouldn’t be fussing with such 
things. “I calc’late,” says she, “that I’m the od 

a 
woman wants dumb foolishness in the family she don’t 
have to do it herself. Her husband’s always ready.” 
But what she said didn’t matter; the contest went on 
just the same. 

The rules of the contest were that the money had 
to be paid right in with a subscription before it 
counted, and the first thing Mark and us fellows knew, 
we had quite some considerable of a bank account. 
You get about forty women hustling for subscriptions 
at a dollar and a quarter apiece, and it don’t take long 


-to have the money mount up. 


While the subscriptions were coming in we didn’t 
forget the advertising, you can bet. Mark figured out 
arguments for us to shoot at the merchants, and they 
worked pretty good. Every week we carried more ad- 
vertising than we ever had before, just because we had 
convinced business men how interested everybody was 
in the Trumpet just now while the contest was going 
on, and how everybody was reading it. The business 
men could see that for themselves, because they were 
reading it, and their wives were reading it. 

“Let's. see,” says Mark, “how 
much we m-might make a year 
out of this paper if this contest 
b-brought our subscription list up 
to f-f-fifteen hunderd. The sub- 
scriptions would amount to eight- 
een hunderd and_ seventy-f-five 
dollars. Then our regular adver- 
tisin’ that we could f-figger on 
here in Wicksville and the coun- 


lars a week, or even up to a hun- 
derd, if we’re real lucky. As soon 
as we git enough s-subscribers 
I’m goin’ after some out-of-town 
advertisin’. I see a lot of it in 
good country p-papers. We'll git 
some of that, and our job work 
amounts to quite a bit the way 
it’s been comin’ in. Looks to 
me like we ought to make this 
p-paper show a profit of any- 
how two thousand d-dollars a 
year, and maybe more.” ! 

“Countin’ chickens before 
they’re hatched?” says I. 

“We're hatchin’ ’em fast,” 
says he. 

“Spragg may bust up the 
nest,” says I, “and drive off the 
settin’ hen.” 

“Spragg hain’t got real d-dan- 
gerous yet,” says he, “but we'll 
have to pay, him some attention 

rty quick. 

Presgaras like we ought 
to get somethin’ more to 
do to take up our time,” 
says I. “We hain’t busy 
enough. Nothin’ to do 
but run a contest that’s 
close to bein’ a civil war 
and git advertisin’ and 
write the news and gif the 
news and scare up adver- 
tisements and tend to 
Spragg and monkey 
around with Rock’s mix-_ 
up. If, maybe, we could 
buy a three-ring circus | 
and be all the acts, includ- 
in’ the menagerie, and 
then have school start up 
to give us somethin’ to do 


I Shoved My Arm Back Into the Hole. 


daytimes, I guess we’d keep from gettin’ lonesome.” 

Mark grinned, and says he was going to get some- 
body to help Tecumseh Androcles in the shop, but 
how that helped us I didn’t see. 

Well, as I was saying, those women combed the 
town and county for subscriptions, until it got so that 
anybody who hadn’t subscribed for the Trumpet was 
as popular as a little girl coming to school with a box 
of candy. All you had to do was to stand. in front of 
the post office and mention that you hadn’t subscribed 
for the paper yet, and right off you’d be asked by one 
woman to go driving with her and by another to come 
to dinner and by another if you wouldn’t like a batch 
of her raised biscuits. I dunno what a fellow could 
have got out of not having subscribed yet if he hel 
out long enough, but I guess most of ’em got thei 
money’s worth. For when you get a paper for a year, 
and two or three invitations to dinner, and buggy 

ides and auto rides, and fresh pies sent over, and 

1 that sort of thing, why, it would be a mean man 
that wasn’t satisfied. 

Mark sat down dat his desk and started writing let- 
ters. I guess he wrote a dozen and put them in 
envelopes and stamped them. 

“Who’s goin’ to git all the mail?” I says. 

“Diff’rent folks,” says he, the way he always speaks 
when he intends to keep something to himself. “I’m 
just writin’ around to git a I-l-little information.” 

“Thought you had all there was,” says I. 

“Keep cool, Binney,” says he. “Your strong point 
hain’t sarcasm. Let’s go out to see Rock.” ; 

We went out and we expected maybe Rock would 
have something exciting to tell us, but he didn’t. It 
seems like nothing at all had happened. He hadn’t 
seen a thing of Pekoe, and hadn't heard him much. 

“Funny,” says Mark, “that you 
don’t know anything about this 
Pekoe, Rock, when it was him 
that b-brought you here.” 

“Not when you know how I’ve 
always lived,” says Rock. “Why, 
I haven’t seen my father since I 
was a baby. I don’t even remem- 
ber what he looks like. He wrote 
me once in a while, but his letters 
didn’t tell much. About all there 
was in them was that he would 
come home some day.” 

“You don’t suppose this Pekoe 
is him, do you?” 

“I know he isn’t,” said Rock, as 
positive as could be. 

“But your father sent him,” 
says I. 

“He didn’t say,” says Rock. 

“What made you g-go off with 
him, then?” 

g “There wasn’t anything else to 
ry 
Well, we were stumped right 
there. It was a sure thing that 
this Pekoe knew something we 
ought to know, but it looked like 
he might as well be in 
China as where he was, 
for all the good it did us. 
It made Mark Tidd mad. 

“We're goin’ to t-t-talk 
to Pekoe,” says he, “and 
wew goin’ to do it right 
off. 

“T’m_ willin’,’ says I; 
“but I hain’t got any 
wings to fly to his win- 
dow.” 

“And Jethro might not 
like to see a boy flying 
around the yard like a 
bird anyhow,” said Rock, 
making the first thing 
that sounded like a joke 
that I ever heard him try. 
It wasn’t much of a joke 
when you come to think 
of it, but it was encour- 
aging. 


“T wish Plunk and Tal- 
low was here,” says 
Mark, 
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“We've Got to Let Them Know 
We're Here,” Says Mark, 


“Tl git ’em,” says I, and off I went, running as hard 
as I could. It didn’t take long to grab onto the fellows 
and hustle back. When we got there Mark and Rock 
had their heads together like they were making up a 
scheme. 

“Plunk,” says Mark, “you and Tallow are g-g-goin’ 
to have a fight. A noisy fight. You got to slam-bang 
into each other like all git out.” 

“G'wan,” says Tallow. 

“He knows I kin lick him,” says Plunk. 

“If Mark Tidd wants any fightin’ done, he can do it 
himself,” says Tallow. 

Mark didn’t say anything till Tallow was done splut- 
tering. Then he says, “Jest wait a m-minute till I tell 
you about it. I’ve got to talk to this Pekoe. It hain’t 
any easy job to do it, and it won’t be possible if you 
don’t help. That's where the f-f-fight comes in. I 
want you to go back by the barn and start a reg’lar 
rip-snortin’ rumpus that can be heard to Jericho. It'll 
attract Jethro right out of the house to see what's 
goin’ on. While he’s gone, Binney and I will sneak 
upstairs. Rock’ll keep w-w-watch, at the foot of the 
third floor and make a noise to warn us if Jethro’s 
comin’. See? You hain’t goin’ to back down on me, 
be you?” 

“No,” says Tallow; “but I wish’t you'd find somethin’ 
for me to do where I wouldn’t git all mussed up. 
Plunk gits too dog-gone int’rested when he goes to 
fightin’. Seems like he don’t know the difference be- 
tween foolin’ and bein’ in earnest.” 

“So much the better,’*says Mark. “It'll look real to 
Jethro.” : 

“It'll look real to Plunk,” says Tallow short like, but 

Plunk just grinned. He sort of likes fights. 
Tallow and Plunk went off to the other side of the 
house like Mark told them. I wished I could have 
watched the row, because’ I’ll bet it would have been 
a bully scrap. The way the fellows looked when we 
saw them again made me sure of it. Both of ’em 
looked as if they’d been in a boiler explosion that had 
blown them into the middle of a cyclone mixed up with 
an earthquake. It was just my luck. 

Mark and Rock and I waited till we heard Plunk 
shout as loud as he could: “You did say it, too. I 
nee you. What you mean talkin’ about me like 
that?” 

Tallow yelled right back at him, “I calc'late I kin 
say what I want to, and if you don’t like it you can 
lump it.” ; 

“I’ve a notion,” says Plunk, “to hit you so hard your 
head’ll bust like a bad egg.” 

“Hit ahead,” says Tallow. “I dare you to. You 
dassn’t. You couldn’t bust an egg anyhow—not if you 
jumped on it. Looky here! Here’s a chip on my 
shoulder. You dassn’t knock it off. Jest touch it with 
your finger, that’s all. Jest brush it off, if you’re look- 
in’ to go to the hospital.” 

“T'll knock it off,” says Plunk. “You bet I will. 
Have I got to chase you all over the yard to do it? 
Huh! Jest gimme one lick at you, and that‘ll be all— 
just one good lick . . There goes your old chip.” 

Spang! Tallow swatted at him, and in a second 
they were at it. Usually when a fellow gets to fighting 
in earnest, he’s too busy with his fists to have much 
time for hollering, but the way Tallow and Plunk 
yelled and dared each other was a caution. I don’t 
see how they managed it. 

That 


“Good kids,” says Mark. 
ought to fetch Jethro.” 

It did. In a minute out came Jethro to see what the 
racket was about, and as soon as he came, the three of 
us slid in the side door. You bet we were pretty spry 
about it. Rock knew the way, and he hustled some. 
We stuck right to his heels. We almost jumped to the 
top of the first flight of stairs, and would have jumped 
the next but our wind was getting short. Rock stopped 
at the bottom of that flight, 

“Cough,” says Mark, “if Jethro comes this way.” 

“All right,” panted Rock, and up we went. 

All the doors on that floor were shut, but we knew 
Pekoe’s door must be on the left side of the hall and 
three or four doors from the back of the house. Mark 
tried the fourth door, rapping on it three times soft, 
and then three times again. 

“Who’s there?” says a voice. 

“Are you Mr. Pekoe?” says Mark. 

“Yes. Who are you?” 

“Friends of Rock’s. We haven’t much time. Got 
Jethro out of the w-w-way for a minute and sneaked 


“L-I-listen to ’em. 
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up. We’re helpin’ Rock. There’s some kind of a mys- 
tery about him, and we’re solvin’ it. We got to know 
what you know.” 

“Don’t go too fast, young feller,” says Pekoe. “I 
don’t know you yet, and I hain’t talkin’ to anybody 
that enquires. Maybe you was sent by the feller that 
shut me up here.” 

“We weren’t. Rock’s with us. He’s standin’ at the 
f-f-foot of the stairs watchin.’ It was us that s-s-shot 
at your window yesterday, and it was me that t-t-talked 
deaf and dumb with you.” 

“Oh,” says Pekoe. “What do you want to know? 
Why don’t you let me out first?” 

“We can’t,” says Mark. “Why don’t you get out?” 

“I’m no sparrow,” says Pekoe. “It’s three stories 
down, and them blinds is nailed. I can’t bust open the 
door. That Jethro didn’t 
leave a thing in the room I 
could use to bust it down. 
There hain’t a chair or a 
bed in here.. Nothin’ bet a 
mattress and some quilts. 
What kin a feller do with 
them ?” 

“Not much,” says Mark;" 
“and we can’t do anythin’ 
now. But we'll git you out. 
Rock’s the m-m-main con- 
sideration now. You 
f-fetched him here?” 

‘Vea 

“Why?” 

“T got a letter from his 
father tellin’ me to git him 
at the school he was at and 
fetch him here.” 

“Why?” 

“*Cause his father was 
down with some kind of 
sickness in Central Amer- 
ica, and figgered he was 
goin’ to die. The letter 
was two months old when 
I got it. It jest said he was 
goin’ to die, and to get his 
son and take him to Henry 
Wigglesworth in Wicks- 
ville.” 

“What made his father 
send you?” Mark says. 

“Because him and me 
was pals in lots of places, 
and because he knew he 
could trust me to do what he asked. 
of pinches together.” 

“Why was you to t-t-take Rock to Mr. 
worth?” 

“I dunno. Big Rock never told me.” 

“Ts Rock’s father’s n-n-name Rock too?” 

“Ves,” 

“What else?” 

“Rock Armitage,” says Pekoe. 

“Huh,” says Mark, in a sort of disappointed tone. 
Then in a second he says: “What made you come back 
again? And how did The Man With the Black Gloves 
know you was comin’ so as to I-l-lay for you?” 

“IT come back because—” 

Just then Rock began to cough like the mischief, and 
we dassn’t stop, but rushed right to the stairs. Rock 
looked up and motioned us back, and we could hear 
Jethro coming up the stairs from the ground floor. 
Rock hadn’t signalled us quick enough so we could get 
down, and there we were, caught on the top floor 
that house without any chance I could see but what 
we'd be caught by Jethro, and then there’d be a fine 
mess of fish. 

But Mark he never stopped to think. He just grab- 
bed my arm and hauled me back along the hall. We 
stepped back from the stairs and heard Jethro ask Rock 
what he was doing there, and Rock said he was just 
going to his room for something. And then Jethro 
started up to the third floor, 

Well, if he got: to the top of those stairs he’d see 
us, for there wasn’t anything to hide us. Mark reached 
out quick and tried a door. It wasn’t locked, thank 
goodness, and he jerked it open and in we popped. 
It was a stairway leading up to the attic or something, 
and you'd better believe we went up some fast and 
considerable quiet. 

“Huh,” I whispered when we were up there, 
in a lovely boat now! Four stories up!” 

“I dunno,” says Mark; “it might be worse.” 

“Yes,” says I, “we might be up eight stories.” 

“Anyhow,” says he, “we're in the h-h-house.” 

“Yes,” says I, “and likely to stay in it.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY. 


We FOUND we were in a big attic that covered the 
whole of the house, Part of it was floored over 
and part of it was just joists with the lath and plaster 
showing on the under side. It looked as if there was 
about an acre in it, and it was full of angles and brick 
chimneys and little, funny shaped windows and rub- 
bish and trunks and goodness knows what—except 
things to eat. We were there, and no chance of get- 
ting out right away, so the idea of getting something 
to eat was one that came pretty quick. It went about 
as soon as it came. 

“Guess we'll have to gnaw air,” says I, kind of down- 
hearted. 

“L-I-lucky,” says Mark, “if Jethro don’t gnaw us.” 

“What il Plunk and Tallow do when we don’t show 
up! 

“Nothin’, I hope,” | says Mark. “Rock’ll f-find some 
way to tell ’em we're penned up here, and I guess 
they'll have sense enough to. do n-nothin’ but hang 
around to see what t-turns up.” 

“They'll hang around,” says I. “You couldn’t drive 
"em away. Don’t think they’d sneak off and leave us, 
do you?” 

“Not them,” says Mark, and the way he said it would 
have sounded pretty good to Tallow and Plunk if they 
had heard. It showed that Mark knew them, and was 
iv Aig could depend on them no matter what hap- 
pened. 


We been in a lot 


Wiggles- 


“we're 


“L-let’s rummage around,” says Mark. 


We stirred things up good, because Mark said you. 


never could tell what you were going to find in an 
attic, and if there was anything there to throw any 
light on Rock’s affairs, why, we wanted to know it. 
There were trunks and boxes of old clothes and busted 
chairs and piles of old magazines and books and hats 
and shoes. You could find most anything you didn’t 
want there, but not much you did want, unless you 
was figuring on dressing up for a masquerade. i 

Over in a corner, though, I found a little rocking 
chair for a baby and what was left of a doll’s house 
and some busted toys. 

“Look here,” says I. 
worth was doin’ with these kid things. 
any that I ever heard of.” 


Didn’t have 


We Went Over by the Window and Looked Through the Album. 
fF “No,” says Mark, but 


his eyes began to shine like 
everything. “Not that we heard of. Maybe, Binney, 
there’s n-n-nothin’ to this, but maybe it’s the m-most 
important thing we’ve run on to in this whole business.’ 

“How?” says I. 

“B-because,” says he, “it makes it 1-look as if what 
I was hopin’ was so, might be so.” 

“Um,” says I, “how int’restin’ !” 

Well, we kept on digging into things, and after a 
while Mark hauled out one of those old-fashioned 


“T wonder what Mr. Wiggles- 
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cautious at the plaster between two laths with his 
knife. He picked and picked and at last got a hole 
through about as big around as a lead pencil. Then he 
got down on his stummick and looked through it. 

“Mr. Pekoe,” says he. 

“What?” says Pekoe’s voice kind of muffled like. 

“We're h-here,” says Mark, “up in the attic. Jethro’s 
got us cornered, but she don’t know it.” 

“That's where you're ahead of me,’ ” says he. “Jeth- 
ro’s got me cornered and he does know “it.” 

“Tell me all you know about Rock and his f-f- 
father,” says Mark. 

“Don’t know much about Rock,” says Peko “except 
that his father always kept him in school, and some- 
times had pretty hard work to find the money to pay 
for it. Mostly Big Rock was in South America or 

Alaska or Burma om Africa 

or somewheres, trying to 

find a gold mine or a dia- 
mond mine or somethin’. 

He never got to the United 

States at all. He wasn’t a 

feller that talked much, but 

when it came to actin’! 

Well, you can bet he was 

right there. There never 

was a squarer pal than Big 

Rock, and tkhere’s men that 

loves him from Nome to 

Cape Town.” 

“Where was Rock’s m-m- 
mother ?” 

“Big Rock never men- 

' tioned her, but I knew she 

was dead. Been dead since 

Rock was a little baby. 

Guess that’s why Big Rock 

went to globe-trottin’.” 

“You don’t know her 
name?” 

“Never heard it.” 

“And Big Rock’s d-dead 
now?” 

“Not by a jugful!” says 

Pekoe. “I thought he was, 
- and he thought he was go- 

in’ to be, but I got a letter 
«from him a week ago, and 

he says he got over that 
sickness, and for me not to 
take Rock to Wicksville if 

I hadn’t, and if I had to 

git him back again, because 
he didn’t want the boy to go there while he was alive. 
He says he didn’t want to be beholdin’ to a man while 
there was a chance of keepin’ away from it. The way 
e wrote made me think he had some sort of a grudge 
ag’in’ this Mr. Wigglesworth.” 

“And that’s all yow know?” 

“Every livin’ thing,” says he. 

“All right,” says Mark: “Now we won't t-talk any 
more, ’cause Jethro might hear. We're g-goin’ to git 
away, and we'll git you away as soon as we kin. I 


photograph albums that fasten with a brass catch in; guess things is g-goin’ to happen around here perty 


front. It was a big plush one, like we got to home 
on the center table. We went over by a window and 
looked through it. My, but. it was comical—the clothes 
folks used to wear, and the faces they wore when they 
went to have their pictures taken! 

We looked at every picture careful. Along at the 
front we recognized Mr. Wigglesworth when he was 
a young man, with Burnside whiskers and funny pants, 


of and his hair all plastered down in front and combed 


up on the side. After a few pages was another picture 
of a young woman Sitting’on a rock with Mr. Wiggles- 
worth standing behind her with his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Look at that!” says Mark, excited as a bantam 
rooster. “He was married. See? B-b-bet that p-pic- 
ture was taken on their weddin’ trip. It’s a weddin’ 
trip lookin’ picture,” says he: 

“Yes,” says I, “it sure looks foolish.” 

“Hum!” says he. “This is important.” 

“Good!” says I. 

But the nee picture—that was what startled both of 
us, for—maybe you won’t believe it—but it was The 
Man With the Black Gloves, only about twenty years 
younger than he is, and not wearing the gloves, but 
just as mean and ornery looking then as he is now. 

“There!” says Mark. “I g-guess when we leave here 
we t-take this album along.” 

“Why?” says I. 

“All those p-pictures,” says he, “has the names of 
the photographers on ’em, and the p-places where they 
was taken. We can go there or write there, and t- trace 
back somethin’ about Mr. Wigglesworth’s family.” 

But we hadn’t seen all the album yet. There was, 
farther on, a picture of Mrs. Wigglesworth—at least 
we guessed it must be Mrs. Wigglesworth—with a baby 
on her lap, and Mark was like to jump out of his skin. 

“T knew it m-must be,” says he. “We're gettin’ hot,” 
says he, 

After that came a lot of pictures of a kid—a girl, 
and she kept getting older and older, until the last one 
showed she was maybe eighteen or nineteen, some- 
wheres around there—about as old as a school teacher, 
maybe. And then there wasn’t any more of her, and 
there wasn’t any more of Mrs. Wigglesworth either. 

But Mark was satisfied. “Look at that last p-pic- 
ture!” says he. “Who d-does it resemble?” 

“Nobody I kin see,” says I. 

“All right,” says he, “just wait!” 

“T hain’t got anythin’ else to do,” 
might ’s well.” 

He stepped back and almost went off of the floor 
and stepped on the lath and plaster between the joists. 

“Look out,” says I, “you'll go right through.” 

He slapped his knee. “Right t-through!” says he. 
“Ain’t we fat-heads! Say, Pekoe’s room’s over about 
there, hain’t it?” says he, pointing across the attic. 

“Somewheres,” says I. 

“Anyhow,” says he, “we hain’t been wastin’ time.” 

He went to the back of the house and sort of paced 
off towards the front. 

“T calc’late Pekoe’s room is about under here,” says 
he and got down on his knees and began working 
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says I, “so I 


sudden.” 

“Hope so,” says Pekoe. “They would happen sudden 
if Big Rock was to show up.” 

“Good-bye,” says Mark, “till we see you again.” 

“Now,” says I, “let’s figger on how we're goin’ to 
escape from the dongeon.” 

“*Tain’t a d-dongeon,” says Mark. “We're shut up 
in the tower of the knight we’ve been f-fightin’. There’s 
men-at-arms crowdin’ all around, and the drawbridge 
is up and the moat’s full of water. I guess he’s holdin’ 
us for ransom.” 

“If I don’t git somethin’ to eat perty soon,” 
“he won’t have anythin’ to ransom.” 

“Food,” says Mark, “hain’t to be thought about in 
sich cire’mstances. Here we be shut in the same t-tower 
with the young duke, that we're liegemen of, and his 
father’s retainer, Knight Pekoe. What's food com- 
pared with sich things!” . 

“Even a duke,” says I, “wouldn’t be much good if he 
didn’t eat for a week or two. I guess they’d be lookin’ 
for a new duke to take his job.” 

“The b-best of it,’ says Mark, “is that the duke’s 
secret is hid in this Castle Wigglesworth. If we could 
git it we could rescue the duke, and the knight would 
wish he hadn’t ever been born.” 

“You hain’t figgerin’ on tryin’ to follow up that paper 
thingumbob of Mr. Wigglesworth’ s, be you?” 
© “We're inside the castle,” says Mark, “and the enemy 
don’t know it. Never’ll have a b-better chance to 
snoop around, if we wait till after dark.” 

“Without nothin’ to eat,” says I. 

He jest sniffed. 
“And,” says I, 
findin’ us snoopin’. 

“You hain’t s-s-scairt, be you?” says he. 

“T hain’t what you'd call easy in my mind,” says I. 

“All right,” says he. “If that’s the way you f-f-feel, 
we'll jest escape, and I’ll git Plunk or Tallow to come 
back with me when we can git a chanct.” 

“You won't,” says I, “because, so long as I’m here I 
yeni a well stick. If them kids can do it, I guess 

can. 

“T knew you would, Binney,” says he, which ended 
that. I was elected to stay, hungry or not hungry, so 
I settled down and made believe I was eating an apple 
pie. But that didn’t do much good. It just made me 
hungrier. 

“Wish we could c-c-communicate with our faithful 
friends, the Knights Tallow and Plunk,” says he 

“We. can try,” says I. 

“There’s a ladder I-leadin’ to a trapdoor in the 
roof,” says Mark. “Let’s go up it and see what there is 
to see.” 

The ladder went up over in a front corner, and I 
scrambled up it first. Mark came right behind me, I 
unhooked the trapdoor cautious and shoved it up; 
then I poked my head through. There was a flat place 
about six feet square with a railing around it, and I 
knew we were on top of a sort of little tower on the 
front of the house. 

“Come on,” says I, “but keep down. We can hide 
behind this railin’ here.” . 


says I, 


“with the risk of this Knight Jethro 
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“’Tain’t a railin’,” says Mark; “it’s a battlement.” 

That’s the way with him, When he’s playing a thing 

he plays it, and sticks to details. Everything you say or 
do has got to be the way it would be if what you was 
doing was real instead of make-believe. He was the 
greatest make-believer I ever saw. 
_ We crawled out on the roof and looked around pretty 
careful, I can tell you. Nobody was in sight for a 
while’ Then we saw Rock in the yard, and after a 
while we saw Plunk and Tallow coming toward him. 
They stopped and talked with their heads close to- 
gether. 

“Our ay friends,” says Mark, “have found a way 
of t-talkin’ to the young duke.” 

“Yes,” says I, “they’re doin’ it the usual way—with 
their mouths.” 

“We got to let them know we're h-h-here,” says he. 

“Yell at ’em,” says I. 

He just looked at me, and then got his sling shot out 
of his pocket and put a pebble in the leather. Then his 
eyes sort of twinkled, and he says, “If I hit where I 
aim, Plunk Smalley’s g-g-goin’ to git a s’prise.” 

Plunk’s back was toward us, so I sort of guessed. 

Mark aimed careful and let her fly. In a jiffy Plunk 
clapped his hand to the seat of his pants and let out a 
holler you could have heard in the next county. Then 
him and the others looked all around and Mark stuck 
- — head pretty slow and then his hand, and wag- 
gled it. 

Plunk and Tallow and Rock saw it, but they had 
sense enough not to waggle back. They knew Jethro 
might see them. So-they just nodded their heads and 
made believe they was looking at something else. 

“Now,” says Mark, “we'll give ’em their orders.” 

“How?” says I. 

“Write ’em,” says he, “and chuck ’em over.” 

He got out his pencil and wrote a note that said: 

“Faithful Knights: The Knight Binney and me is 

safe.. Our presence hain’t known, and we got to talk 
with the prisoner Pekoe. In the tower where we’re 
hid we found other secrets that is important to the 
young duke. Tell him his father’s alive, and is a great 
man, so the prisoner Pekoe says. We hain’t going to 
escape till we see if we can get past the men-at-arms 
and the bad Knight Jethro, and hunt around in the 
dongeons under this castle to find out what the writing 
left by the Earl Wigglesworth leads to. You faithful 
knights, stick around till you hear from us, but don’t 
be seen. If we don’t show up by midnight, you better 
wake up Lawyer Jones and tell him what has happened, 
and for him to come out with his men-at-arms to rescue 
us. If you hear three whistles inside go and bang like 
everything on the front door and holler fire. All in the 
young duke’s service. Mark Tidd, Knight.” 
. Then he folded it and, making sure Jethro wasn’t 
watching, let it flutter over the edge. It fell to the 
grass quite a ways off and pretty soon we saw th 
knights and the young duke go over to it, and Tallow 
put his foot on it. After a while he sat down, and we 
saw him stuff it in his pocket. Then they all went over 
to the arbor and out of sight. We knew they were 
reading the note, and that they would stick just like 
Mark told them. 


, 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. . 


Fs Mae ole ALL we could do now until Jethro was 
safe in bed was to sit around and wish he’d go 
early. If I was going to pick out the worst job in the 
world, it would be a waiting job. I don’t know why 
it is, but when you're waiting time goes along about 
a dozen times as slow as it does any other time. [f it 
hadn’t been for Mark Tidd and his make-believes I 
guess I’d have gone plumb crazy. 

“Say,” says I, after a while, “I know there’s some 
sort of a mystery about Rock, but what d’you s’pect it 
is? From them photographs you was so glad to find 
I guessed maybe you figgered he was Mr. Wiggles- 
worth’s son.” 

“Shucks!” says he. “You mustn’t speak about the 
young duke as Rock. ’Tain’t respectful. Earl Wiggles- 
worth’s son! Shucks! Anybody could see that b-baby 
in the photographs was a girl. Besides, didn’t this 
p-prisoner, Pekoe, say he was a son of the man called 
the big duke, that’s off huntin’ for the Holy Grail or 
s-s-somethin’ in far countries?” 

“Sure,” says I; “so he did.” 

We didn’t say anything for a spell, and then I asked, 
“If the young duke hain’t a son of Earl Wigglesworth’s, 
why was he fetched here? What int’rest did the Earl 
Wigglesworth have in him, anyhow?” 

“That,” says Mark, “is exactly what we got to f-f-find’ 
out. Hain’t you s-satisfied with havin’ a dandy mys- 
tery? Want to spoil it by s-s-solvin’ it without any 
trouble? What good’s a m-m-mystery unless it’s mys- 
terious?” says he. 

That did sound reasonable. 

“S’posin’,”’ says Mark, “that the young duke wasn’t 
jest the duke, but was entitled to be somethin’ more. 
Maybe king or some job like that. And s’posin’, while 
his father, the big duke, was off c-c-chasin’ this Holy 
Grail, that enemies s-stole him away, and there wasn’t 
any way to p-prove he was the rightful king. See? 
And s’posin’ this Earl Wigglesworth he had somethin’ 
to prove it by, but didn’t dare to b-burn it up or any- 
thin’. And when he come to die he r-r-repented his bad 
deeds. And then he wrote that p-p-paper showin’ where 
the p-papers to prove the duke was entitled to be king 
was hid. That’s how I f-f-figger it. Now, we faithful 
retainers of the duke has got to r-recover them papers 
and fix it so’s the duke comes into what’s rightfully 
his’n. Hain’t that about it?” 

“Shouldn’t be s’prised,” says I, “But seems to me 
like the big duke was mighty careless to go off chasin’ 
that Grail, whatever that is, and leave his son lyin’ 
around loose for anybody to steal.” 

“These chivalrous knights,” says Mark, “were always 
doin’ foolish things. If they hadn’t,” says he, “there 
wouldn’t have been any s-s-stories. Seems 1I-like every 
knight was a 1-little crazy. All I ever read about did 
things that was so silly you’d lick a p-puppy for not 
knowin’ better than to do ’em.” 

“What's this Grail you was talkin’ about?” 

“It’s a cup,” says Mark, “and I guess it’s a magic 
cup or.somethin’, near’s I kin judge. It’s got a way of 
wanderin’ around all by itself and hidin’ away. Feller 


enough to scare the life out of me. 
past us so close we could have touched him, and went 


named Galahad up and f-found it once. His dad’s name 
was Launcelot, and he was the biggest knight that ever 
was.” 

“What did this Galy-had do with it?” says I. 

“Oh,” says Mark, “I calc’late he just f-found it—and 
let it go at t-t-that. Just like a knight! Spent a year 
l-lookin’ for a thing, and when he f-found it, instead of 
takin’ it home to put on the whatnot and show to folks, 
he jest says, ‘I spy,’ and gallops off again.” 

“Looks silly,” says I. 

“Was s-silly,” says he. 

“Say,” says I, after thinking things over a while; “it 
just come into my head that us fellers was pokin’ our 
heads into somethin’ that didn’t concern us. What are 
we monkeyin’ with this mystery for, anyhow?” 

“Binney,” says Mark, “you s’prise me. . Hain’t we 
newspaper men? Well, ain’t it the b-business of news- 
paper men to git the news?” 

“You bet,” says I, 

“And won’t the answer to this m-mystery be the 
b-biggest news ever p-printed in a Wicksville paper?” 

“Guess so,” says I. ve rages 

“That’s why we're after it,” says he. “Besides,” he 
says, “the young duke’s in t-trouble, and a feller that 
won't help another feller out when he’s in t-trouble 
hain’t much good.” ; 

Well, that was so. 

Pretty soon it commenced to get dark, and from then 
the time went slower and slower. Neither of us had 
a watch, so we couldn’t tell what time it was, and we 
decided to go up on top of the tower to listen if we 
could hear the town clock in Wicksville. We kept on 
listening a long time, and then it struck. Eight o’clock, 
it said, and I would have been willing to bet a minute 
before that it was ten at least. 

“If you wait I-l-long enough,” says Mark with a grin, 
“any I-length of time passes by.” 

I hadn’t even thought of that before, but you could 
see right off that it was so. Mark was always discover- 
ing new things. That’s how it happened. We kept on 
waiting, and after a couple of years the town clock 
struck ten. Then we waited what we judged was a 
half an hour. 

“Jethro ought to be in b-bed now,” says Mark. 

“Tf he’s ever goin’,” says I. ; 

“T-take off your shoes,” says Mark, which we both 
did, and crept down the attic stairs as quiet as a couple 
of cats. We opened the door into the second floor hall 
pretty cautious and listened. There wasn’t a sound. 
Then we sneaked along the hall to the top of the stairs, 
and still we didn’t hear a thing. I kept wishing we 
could hear a good, snorting snore, and then we’d be 
sure Jethro was out of the way. 


After a minute we went down the first floor staifsp 


and was just at the bottom and turning toward the 
back of the house, when the front doorbell rang. I 

ost jumped out of my skin. We stood stalk still a 
econd, and then we heard a sound in a room at the 
left like somebody getting up out of a chair, 

“Quick,” says Mark, and he grabbed me by the arm 
and pulled me into a little sort of cubby-hole under the 
stairs. 

And then out came Jethro, as big as life and natural 
He marched right 


to the door. Well, sir, when we heard the man’s voice 
that he let in, you could have bought me for a peanut 
shuck. It was The Man With the Black Gloves. Mark 
pinched my arm. Right then I says to myself that 
being a newspaper man was all right—if you kept on 
being one all in a healthy piece—but as for me, I’d 
rather be something else and safe in bed. 

Jethro and The Man With the Black Gloves went 
right past us and into the library, where they lighted 
the lamp and left the doors open. The light shone 
right out into the hall, and they sat down facing the 
door, looking right out in our direction. We couldn’t 
have moved out of that cubby-hole an inch without 
being seen. It was a dandy place to be, I don’t think! 
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Mark Tidd’s New Year’s 
Editorial 


HE b-best thing about the 

New Year is that it hain’t 
h-happened yet. It’s s-stick- 
in’ its nose right up ag’in’ us, 
but it hain’t t-t-touched us, 
and we hain’t t-touched it. 
Don’t you kind of hate to 
t-think of the way we 
m-mauled the Old Year? 
Eh? Jest take a squint at 
the things we might ’a’ done 
and should ’a’ done—and 


didn’t do. Enough to 
m-m-make a f-feller crawl 
into a hole. And then take 


another s-s-squint at the 
things we up and did that 
we know d-doggone well we 
hadn’t any b-business mon- ' 
keyin’ with. You, Plunk and B-Binney and Tallow, 
ought to be all-f-f-fired ashamed of yourselves. What, 
me? Oh, I made me a s-s-set of New Year’s resolu- 
tions a year ago. D-didn’t keep ’em, eh? Who s-says 
so? I made jest exactly a h-hunderd resolutions, and 
I kin git w-witmesses to say I kept every one of ’em 
b-b-but n-ninety-n-n-nine. Resolutions is one reason 
why the b-b-best thing about the New Year is t-that 
it h-hain’t happened yet. You g-got a chance to m-make 
good on the resolutions you s-s-slipped up on last year. 
I hain’t g-goin’ to m-make but one r-r-resolution this 
year. N-no, Binney, you’re wrong—it hain’t to eat 
less and g-g-grow thin. It’s jest t-this: to do the d-d-dum- 
dest that’s in me every t-t-time anythin’ happens or is 
g-goin’ to happen, to f-f-figger out what I ought to do 
for t-that time, and how to do it the b-best way. That’ll 
be 1-l-lickin’ the enemy one to a t-t-time, instead of 
s-slammin’ into the whole d-doggone army to once. 
* * * New Year’s dinner? S-sure, Ma’s goin’ 
to have g-goose. Uh-huh, Zadok Biggs is comin’. Ma 
for you f-fellers to s-slide over in the afternoon. 
She calc’lates on ruinin’ your s-s-stummicks with some- 
thin’ or other. Good night. Happy N-New Year. 
And d-don’t write it 1917. 
(Signed) MARK TIDD. 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


The worst of it was, they talked low so we couldn't 
hear a word they said, until at last The Man With the 
Black Gloves sort of raised his voice angry-like, and 
says: 

“We got to get that kid out of here, Right away!” 

That was all we heard, but Mark laid his fingers on 
my hand and pressed. I knew what he meant all right. 
What he meant was it was lucky we heard that, and 
we'd have to get awful busy, awful quick. . 

After a while we made out another thing he said, 
which was, “The kid’s father’s dead. Central America. 
Months ago. No danger from him.” 

Well, we had later news about Big Rock than that. 
Then Jethro says, “This Pekoe don’t know anythin’. 
There’s nothin’ he can tell the boy.” 

“But he can snoop around and get suspicious,” says 
The Man With the Black Gloves, “and he’s no man to 
fool with—not if he’s been a partner of Big Rock 
Armitage.” 

“He wasn’t sich a tough proposition to handle,” says 
Jethro. “I done it alone.” 

“Huh,” says The Man. 

“We might go and see what we kin git out of him,” 
says Jethro. 

“All right,” says The Man, and up they got and went 
tramping up the stairs riglit over our heads. 

“N-n-now,” whispered Mark, and out he ducked and 
headed for the back of the house, I was right on his 
heels, you can bet, and if the hall had been wide 
enough I’ll bet I’d have beat him. I was anxious 
enough to get somewhere else than where I was. Any 
change looked like a big improvement to me. 

We got into the kitchen, and because we didn’t know 
the house very well inside, which Mark said was our 
fault and we ought to suffer for it, we had to prowl 
around a lot to find the cellar door. That took some 
time, because it was dark and we dassn’t make a light, 
and there were a dozen doors out of that big kitchen, 
and we had to open every one we opened slow and 
cautious so it wouldn’t squeak or anything. 

At last we found steps going down. It was as black 
down there as a lump of charcoal, darker even than it 
was in the kitchen. But we had to go it blind. One 
step, two steps, we went, and then Mark Tidd says 
something startled-like, and all at once I heard the 
loudest, clangiest, bangiest kind of a noise and then 
another. Right in front of us! I like to have jumped 
clean out of my stockings. 

Bang, bang-bang, clangety-dang-whang-bang, some- 
thing went, rolling and bumping down the stairs ahead 
of us. 

“What's that?” says I. 

“It 1-Il-looks,” says Mark, “like our f-finish.”” That 
was him all over. He could joke even when we were 
in a fix like that, and keep as cool as if nothing had 
happened at all. 

“Did you kick somethin’ over?” says I. 

“Oh, no,” says he, “it j-just went for an evenin’ 
stroll all by itself. Calc’late it was the sheet iron wash- 
tub settin’ here g-gossipin’ with the boiler,” says he. 

“And Jethro’ll be here in a second gossipin’ with us,” 
says I. 

We lighted a match then. It was time to hustle 
about as fast as we could hustle, and you can’t do that 
when it’s so dark you can’t pinch your own nose and 
feel it—even if you could find your nose to pinch. 

When the light flared up we found we were halfway 
down the stairs, and that the stairs went between two 
brick walls and didn’t go right into the big cellar, but 
into a kind of little hall, and that there was a door 
about six feet from the bottom step. That led into 
the cellar. 

We scooted for the door. , 

“G-good heavy door,” says Mark; “slam her s-shut.” 

I did, not worrying much about noise now, and then 
we both lighted matches to see what chances was stand- 
ing around offering themselves to a couple of boys who 
wished they was off in Africa or at the North Pole 
instead of in Mr. Wigglesworth’s cellar. 

The room we were in was a big one, the whole width 
of the house. Toward the front of the house was a 
brick wall, with doors in it that led to other parts of the 
cellar. The door we came through was the only one 
into the room from the back. 

“B-b-barricade the door,” says Mark, and we set to 
work piling things against it. There were quite a few 
heavy things there, which was our first piece of luck 
that night, and the way we pulled and hauled and 
jerked them in front of that door would have done 
your heart good. In three minutes it would have taken 
an elephant to push it open. 

“There!” says Mark. “N-now we got to see if there’s 
another stairway down here.” 

We scurried into the other part of the cellar, but 
there were no other stairs. Anybody that got us now 
would have to come the way we did, or through a 
window, and the cellar windows were little, narrow 
ones that neither Jethro nor The Man With the Black 
Gloves could have got through to save their lives. 

We were safe for a while, anyhow. 

“Here’s a lamp,” says I. “Let’s light her up. Some- 
how I feel easier in my mind when it hain’t pitch dark.” 

“Go ahead,” says Mark, so I lighted up, and just then 
somebody came pounding down the stairs and stumbled 
over the tin things that had given us away, and banged 
against the door. 

Of course the door wouldn’t open. 

“Somebody in here!” yelled Jethro. 
door fastened.” 

“Bust it,” says The Man With the Black Gloves. 

Jethro tried that, but we didn’t worry much, knowing 
what was against it. 

“Can’t budge it,” says he. 


“They got the 


There wasn’t a sound for a minute. Then The Man 
called out: 

“Hey, inside there. Who are you and what d’you 
want?” f 


Mark pinched my arm and motioned to keep still. 
“Come out of there,” says Jethro, and I felt like gig- 
gling. Not that I wasn’t afraid. Whee! I should say 
1 was afraid. The chills that was running up and down 
my back was enough to freeze my spine into an icicle. 
“They can’t g-get at us,” says Mark. “Let’s use what 
t-time we got to see if we can trace out the rest of 
Mr. Wigglesworth’s writin’. The last part of it says, 
‘In. Down.’ We're that, (Continued on page 39) 
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DAN BEARD’S. PAGE 


OR THE LAST six years the writer 
has been conducting outdoor schools 
of woodcraft. He did not choose 
this occupation; it was “wished on 
him,” and he has accepted it as one way 
in which he can do his bit for dear old 
Uncle Sam. The reason this school is 
mentioned here is because one of the stunts 
pulled off by his boys, which impresses the 
visitors most, is their torchlight parade. 

When the bugle blows assembly, and 
silently through the blackness under the 
trees a line of blazing torches appears, the 
effect is quite thrilling. 

Of course torches do not grow in the 
woods; there is no shop around the corner 
at which to buy them; but the material for 
making torches does grow in the woods. 
In the first place one needs some rope, 
twine, or string with which to bind one’s 
bundle of fagots together. Now it would 

. not do at all for us to use ordinary hempen 
string or cotton cord—that would not be playing the 
game. So we secure a young chestnut or willow and 
(Fig. 1) peel off the bark; then we take the bark by 
its two ends (Fig. 2) and twirl it until it is twisted 
like a rope (Fig. 3). But this rope of ours will un- 
twist the moment we let go of the two ends, so we put 
the two ends together and let it twirl, and in its effort 
to untwist, the loop is braided into one rope (Fig. 4). 

This is a green rope and consequently one that will 
not burn. If it were a dry rope it would burn and 
allow the fagots to fly apart and thus spoil our torch. 

Down in the swale, or on the floating cranberry 
marsh, where the delicate little sundew plant grows, 
and the curious pitcher plant rears its stiff stem and 
leathery flower, there also grow the hackmatack or 
tamarack trees, and the young ones may be pulled up 
by their roots. It will then be discovered that the roots 
are long and pliable and make very good twine for 
binding up bundles or parcels. In fact, so pliable are 
these water-soaked roots that you can tie them in a 
knot with almost the same facility that you can your 
own shoestring, 


D stalk. The Baltimore oriole taught the writer how 
to use the milkweed stems for thread or string. The 
fibers from this weed make splendid silk-like thread 
and very strong string. 

The inside bark of cedar, or, better still, the inside 
bark of chestnut, is a good material from which to 
twist threads and string and rope. And still another 
good twine can be made from the small cord-like roots 

_ of the white spruce. These are what the Indians still 
use to sew the seams of their birch bark canoes. They 
’ select roots about the size of a slate pencil, 
split them and soak them in water. The 
same roots are used for stitching together 
the pieces of bark which compose their 
wigwams and for sewing up small birch 
bark utensils used for holding liquids. 

But we do not want dry strings for our 
torches; we only mentioned them because 
it is part of our duty when we are on 
subject of strings to tell as much about 
them as the occasion will admit. What we 
want next is not dry string but a bunch of 
dry fagots, which will burn readily. 


Making the Torch 


AKE THE HEART out of a dead pine and you 
will find it full of resin; split it up into. long 
splinters, as shown by Fig. 5; then cut 
from green wood some spreaders which 
thrust in between the slips of pine, as in 
Fig. 6, and thus spread them apart so 
as to allow the air to circulate freely 
between the sticks. The torch seems 
somewhat .a matter of contradiction. 
You bind the sticks together to make 
them close, you put spreaders in them 
to make them loose, you use pitch pine 
slivers so that it will readily burn and 
you use green twine so it will not burn. 
After you have your torch in shape 
(Fig. 6), you use the Arthur Rice 
method of fastening it onto a staff. That is, take a 
green staff and carefully split one end in the center 
for a few inches; then loop a piece of bark around 
the end of your torch and bring the ends of the bark 
through the split in the rod of the staff (Fig. 6). This 
is Mr. Rice’s method (Fig. 7) of making a camp 
candlestick, but we use it for making the pioneer torch 
(Figs. 5, 6 and 8). 


A Camp Lantern 


CAMP LANTERN can be made in the woods of 

a section sawed off a log (Figs. 9 and 11). 
Near the center some holes are bored with the leather 
punch of your knife (Fig. 9), into which some hard- 
wood pegs (Fig. 10) are driven (Fig. 11) to hold the 
candle (Fig. 12). 

A handle to the lantern is then pegged onto the 
base (Fig. 12) and a piece of bark is fastened around 
after the manner shown by the dotted lines (Fig. 12). 

If the bark is thin enough the light will show through 
it; if it is not thin enough a number of holes punched 
in the bark will emit the light as do the old-fashioned, 
perforated tin lanterns which our granddaddies used 
in their barns and stables. If you punch holes you 
will probably make them in some fancy design showing 
your initials, the number of your Scout troop or the 
club to which you belong. 

If you want to make a candle torchlight, you may 
make the bark chimney, as in Fig, 13, then bind some 


Dry String 


\ 


skewers or pointed sticks onto the end of the staff as 
in Fig. 14. The candle itself is put on by the Arthur 
Rice method, shown in Fig. 7. 

Green birch bark burns very readily, like rags soaked 
in pitch, consequently you can easily make a torch of 
this material by folding a strip of bark fold on fold 
and then forcing it into the split in the top of a staff 
(Fig. 15). 

We call the candlestick the Arthur Rice, because 


RY STRING can be made from any fibrous weed the genial secretary of the Camp Fire Club of America 


was the first man to show us how to make a candle- 
stick of this*kind, and we believe in keeping the names 
of pioneers in all lines of work attached to their 
ventions. 
laborer is worthy of his hire. Now the only hire that 
men like Mr. Rice get for such work is the acknowl- 
edgment of their inventions and the expression of 
appreciation by their comrades for the work they have 
done. 


Pine Torches 


| ta PINE KNOTS are full of resinous sap and 
if split up into thin matches, will make excellent 


torches. Dry white pine is also good material for 
torches, and the writer has even traveled: two miles 
underground exploring a cave with no other light 
than that which came from slivers of white pine car- 
ried in his hand. 


Of course in this case he was very careful to carry 


an extra lot of sticks under his arm, because it might 
have been a serious problem to find his way out of 
the cave if he had had “the light that failed.” 

In that particular cave the walls were covered with 
thousands of spider-like insects which, on examina- 
tion, proved to be a sort of katydid which were all 
totally blind. The point for you boys to remember, 
however, is the fact that the pine stick torches lasted 
for a four-mile walk underground, two miles in and 


two miles out, 
and torches 
that will last 
that long will 
serve fora 
Scout torch- 
light parade and make quite an imposing spectacle. 


Protection for Supplies 


HEN A FELLOW is in the woods—and all of 


my readers love to be in the open some part of 
the time—he often has occasion to hang some of his 
goods and chattels out of reach of marauders and he 
should know how to do it. } 

If the woods are near farms, towns or cities, domes- 
tic animals, especially dogs, will make raids upon your 
provisions, unless the latter are put out of their reach; 
if you are in the real wilderness, the wolves, the bears, 
the lynx and bobcats, or, worst of all, the wolverines, 
will rob you of your food supplies. Therefore a few 
hints on a simple way in which to boost your supply 
temporarily out of reach of marauders may useful 
to you. The first method is one I learned fro octor 
Park Holland, a brother sportsman, so we will call 
it the Holland hoist. 

If you will find a tree with a fork in it, like Figure 
16 for instance, and then cut a good-sized pole, after 
the style of a good old-fashioned well sweep, and thrust 


How to Make 
Torches 
and Caches 


We have good authority telling us « 
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this through the crotch of the tree (Fig. 16), you may, 
by tipping the sweep (Figs. 17 and 18), boost your 
package of grub aloft out of reach of ordinary ma- 
rauders. 

In the diagrams the packet is not very high above the 
ground, and ordinarily it does not need to be, but the 
height from the ground is solely dependent upon the 
bea of the erotch of the tree and the length of the 
pole. 

To raise your bundle slide it up on the end of the 
sweep (Fig. 17) by taking hold of the big end of the 
sweep and pushing it (Fig. 16) up through the crotch 
until it will tip over, the small end down (Fig. 17). 
Then you may lift it onto the end of the sweep, and, 
as the doctor says, “For every inch you gain the load 
will grow lighter, until the big stick slides back into its 
former position and the pack is swung high in the air.” 

After. which, if you want to gain access to the bundle 
(Fig. 18), all that is necessary is that you lift the butt 
end of your well sweep, and the bundle will come down 
to the ground. 


T 


Bending the Birch 


HERE IS another method of caching your food 
and that is by “bending the birch.” In the old 
pioneer days bend- 
ing the birch was a 
rude and strenuous 
frolic for the bor- 
der boys and back- 
woodsmen, and 
have engaged in it 
myself when I was 
a small lad. 

The game con- 
sisted of climbing 
up a slender birch 
until the end bent 
over with one’s 
weight, then swing- 
ing loose and grasping the next birch and going through 
the same operation. The winner was the lad who trav- 
eled farthest in this laborious manner without break- 
ing his neck, taking a tumble, or touching the ground 
with his feet. It certainly is an exhilarating game, but 
to-day we would have to travel far to find a place 
where the forest permitted such sport, : 

You can, however, find trees here and there which 
you can use as a spring to pull your duffel or your 
provisions up into the air. The way to hang one’s 
cache, by bending the birch, is as follows: spring the 
tree and attach your bundle firmly. Relieved of your 
weight, the spring of the young tree will lift the pack 
off the ground. Two lads each have a long, forked 
pole, which they place under the end of the sapling; 
then by boosting, in which act they are aided by the 
spring of the birch, they can elevate their load so that 
it will be out of reach of dogs and other small “crit- 
ters” and “varmints.” 


A Story About Mr. Beard 


The Editor asked a good friend of Dan Beard’s to 
tell a story about him that would illustrate the message 
eo his life to the American boy. Here’s the story: 


THINK if I had to boil down into one sentence the 

meat of Dan Beard’s life message to the boys of 
America, it would be this: “Stand on your own feet 
and use the means that you find at hand to make the 
most of your life.” 

I have known boys to be lost in the woods and spend 
a wretched night shivering under a tree because they 
did not have a lantern, when there was material for 
birch bark torches all about. I 
have known men to starve to 
death in Labrador when the 
muskegs and meadows were 
fairly alive with small animals 
that they never saw. I have 
known others to go parched with. 
thirst because they did not know 
how to build a fire and melt 
snow to drink. You will never 
find Dan Beard caught in a 
scrape like that. I have never 
seen him in any circumstances 
where he was not ready with 
some resourceful idea to help 
himself out, This incident from 
his own experience will illus- 
trate. 

Mr. Beard was out hiking one 
day in the North Woods with a 
party of friends. About noon 
he said, “Let’s stop and have a 
drink of hot tea.” One friend 
answered, “Why, we didn’t bring 
any tea.” Mr. Beard smiled 
and (Concluded on page 34) 
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YOUR COAL SHOVEL A 


WEAPON 


OF WAR 


By M. L. STEPHENSON 


‘Prepared far THE AMERICAN BOY Under Direction of the U. S. Fuel Administration 


Help keep the warships 
ing. Ifevery reader of 
he American Boy will save 
one small shovelful of 
coal each day,at the end 
of six winter months 
they will have saved 
enoush to drive fifty bat- 
tleships across the At- 
lantic eighteen times. 


HE BOYS of America are helping to fight this 

war. They have made war gardens; they have 

sold Liberty Bonds and saved their own earn- 

ings to help pay the enormous cost of war; they 
have eaten other foods to save those things needed to 
ship abroad. And now Uncle Sam is. asking them 
for still another form of personal service—to help save 
coal. 

Did you know that because of war’s demands it is 
going to take 100,000,000 more tons this year than last 
for our needs? The shortage of coal cars and loco- 
motives, and the choked conditions of the railroads 
make it impossible to produce more than 50,000,000 
extra tons this year. The only way to bridge over the 
remaining gap of 50,000,000 tons is to save it. Will 
you “help? 

Every boy knows the great number of ships needed 
to carry on the war across the seas. We need them 
to take the soldiers across, to carry food and supplies, 
and to carry our guns and ammunition. In order to 
furnish these we have taken all the ships possible from 
our own domestic service. 

This has meant a coal shortage wherever coal is 
ordinarily carried by water. Why, think of New Eng- 
land! In ordinary peace times two-thirds of the coal 
is carried* by water. But now the coal barges cannot 
be used because many of the sea-going tugs that used 
to haul them are being sent off to chase those enemy 
submarines. 

Where these far Eastern states are accustomed to get 
30,000,000 tons of coal by water, this year they can 
be supplied with only 24,000,000 tons. You can see for 
yourselves that in the New England states it will take 
strenuous saving to make up this difference of 6,000,000 
tons. 

Other sections of the country supplied by rail are on 
shortened coal rations because of the railroad conges- 
tion, 


Fighting With Your Fire 


| pabtesb! BOY in the country is asked. to help the 
government in its efforts to save coal for war 
needs and for American homes. 

School athletes and boys who play hockey and skate 
and go in for all the winter sports, do not mind a 
little cold. They are not apt to complain if the house 
is not as warm as an August day. A boy is not a 
hothouse plant. 

It is more likely to be Sister who will complain if 
the house or schoolroom is a little chilly. But let her 
once see the moving pictures of the Alpine soldiers 
dragging the big guns up the frozen mountainsides 
through Italy’s snows and she will be ashamed to com- 
plain of her own trivial discomfort. 

A boy can best do his part in fuel saving in the 
daily task of tending fires. Some boys are sent to the 
cellar to fill up the furnace, and their one thought is 
to shovel in as much coal as possible. 

“This will hold until Dad comes home,” they say, 
and let it go at that. 

But things are different now. Every coal shovel has 
become only one more weapon of war. The boy who 


learns to run his furnace fire this winter to get the 
most heat from the least coal is a soldier in the “Home 
He is fighting back of the line. 


Defense.” 
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Whatever you save 
can be shipped, as 
shown above, to 
keep up the manu- 
facture of war sup- 
Plies in the facto- 
page shownatthe 
ett. 


The first step in this coal-saving soldiering is to 1 
know your own furnace or stove. Furnaces and svovesmian the smoke pipe, closing the ash pit at the same time. 


are like boys—no two are made just alike. So study 
the directions for running your own particular fur- 

e. If you haven't them, take one of the new three- 
cent stamps and send to the furnace maker for a copy. 


Some “Don’t Forgets” 


HEN THERE are certain rules to learn by heart, 
a list of “remembers” : 

Remember that cleanliness is the first lesson in. fur- 
nace or stove firing. Play “chimney sweep” and go 
after all the smoke passages as often as possible. If 
soft coal is burned, these should be cleaned every few 
days. Besides cleaning out the soot from the smoke 
passages, the ashes should be kept cleaned out from 
under the grate. The fire will burn more evenly and 
there will be fewer clinkers. Sometimes these clinkers 
are pieces of slate, but again they are pieces of coal 
that can be made to burn if they are put back on a 
good live fire. Sift your ashes and rescue all these 
bits of coal that have slipped through the grate. 

Remember to keep a full fire pot. 

Remember that the steady fire is the economical one. 
This means firing more often and in smaller amounts. 

Remember to feed the furnace with the same regu- 
larity that you feed yourself. This is another way 
that a furnace is like a boy—it has to be fed at stated 
intervals during the day. It demands regular stoking. 
A big meal in the morning and nothing all day long 
will not do. 

Remember to watch the thermometer and keep a 
steady heat. This doesn’t need to be above 68° for 
health. If your family complains that:you are freezing 
them, tell them the doctors agree that most of our 
homes are kept too hot. And besides, they ought to 
be willing to share their coal to help get the boys 
“over there” just as soon as possible. 


Remember to watch the weather reports. If it is to 


,be warmer to-morrow, learn to regulate your fire to- 


night accordingly. 

Remember, above all, that the real secret of success- 
ful furnace-firing is knowing how to controt the damp- 
ers. The door damper, for instance, is meant to feed 
air across the fuel bed as well as through it when a 
fresh fire is started or a bigger one is wanted. When 
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PHOTOS BY 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD. 


Munitions factories are 
scattered all over the 
country — great struc- 
tures in which guns and 
shellsand explosivesare 
made to fight backat the 
enemiesof our Republic. 
The coal you save at 
home can be used tn the 
making of such great 
shells as you see above 


At the left you can see 
men from a battleship 
coaling her for a voyage 
which may lead her into 
a fight with the Kaiser’s 
warships or submarines. 


you get ready to check your fire, open the check draft 
This ash pit damper should be opened, too, if the fire 
gets very low after a little coal is added. Do not touch 
the grate until the fresh coal is well started. 
Twice a day—morning and evening—is often enough 
usually for shaking and cleaning the grate. 
To sum up, some of the requirements for successful 
war-time firing are: 
(a) Know your own furnace and furnace 
pipes. 
(b) Keep 
cleaned. 
(c) Keep a full fire pot. 
(d) Keep regular firing hours. 
(e) Keep your eye on the thermometer and 
the weather reports. 
(f) Know your dampers. 
Not only is every boy asked to stretch the coal in 
the furnace, but he is appointed by the Fuel Adminis- 
at a committee of one to see that all electric lights 


the furnace and pipes well 


gas fires and lights are turned out when not in use. 
en you save gas and electricity you save coal. 


What a Shovelful a Day Means 


HE AMERICAN Boy is read by almost half a million 
boys. If each of these boys will save one small 
shovelful of coal each day, at the end of the six 
winter months they will have saved altogether 180,000 
tons of coal. This mueh coal would go toward the 


making of 45,000 tons of steel for use in aeroplanes 
and ships, or it would drive fifty battleships across the 
Atlantic Ocean eighteen times. 

All this makes it well worth while for every boy 
who reads this article to put himself on the firing line 
of his own furnace. 
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Every Boy Should Buy War Stamps 


to buy Thrift Stamps and help America win the 
war! 

Do you know that to save money is to save life? 
Remember that your country needs every penny which 
every man, woman, boy and girl can save and lend, to 
feed, clothe, arm and equip the soldiers and sailors of 
America. 

You can help by saving your pennies and lending 
them to Uncle Sam for five years. Then Uncle Sam 
will pay you back with interest. 

Every patriotic American boy should be a War Saver. 
It is patriotic, but it is also good business. This is 
how to do it: 

Take 25 cents to a post office or bank or any other 
authorized agent and ask for a Thrift Stamp. You 
will receive a green stamp a little larger than a postage 
stamp, also a Thrift Card with a place for your name 
and address, and spaces for 16 Thrift Stamps. Buy 
more Thrift Stamps as often as you can save quarters 
until you have your card filled. Then you will have 
paid $4 altogether for your 16 Thrift Stamps. If your 


Sas Stamp! Stamp! The boys are marching— 


card is filled in January, 1918, turn it in to the post 
office with 12 cents and you will receive a War-Savings 
Stamp, for which the government will pay you $5 on 
January 1, 1923. If you buy the War-Savings Stamp 
in February, 1918, you pay 13 cents with your $4 worth 
of Thrift Stamps, or each month later one cent more. 

It is a cent higher each month because the War- 
Savings Stamps are earning interest. 

You will also receive a War-Savings Certificate to 
which you attach your War-Savings Stamps. Then 
ask for a new Thrift Card and begin to save again for 
more Thrift Stamps and when you fill another Thrift 
Card buy another War-Savings Stamp. Or, if you have 
enough money to do so, you may buy a whole War-Sav- 
ings Stamp at a time, or as many as you like—up to a 
hundred dollars’ worth—instead of saving up Thrift 
Stamps. The Thrift Stamps do not earn interest but 
they help you to save small sums to buy War-Savings 
Stamps. 

The War-Savings Certificate is a pocket-sized folder 
with your name‘and address on it and twenty spaces to 
be filled with War-Savings (Concluded on page 40) 


January, 1918 


INTO 


’ R. FORSTER bit his lips, 
and winked his eyes, and 
cleared his throat husk- 
ily. “Good-bye, Son.” 

“Good-bye, Dad,” said Hal. 
Another moment and he was 
aboard the train that was to 
take his ambulance unit to Camp 
Dix. 

The men were all on one side 
of the car with their heads and 
arms out of the windows. He 
squirmed into an open space and 
stuck his own head out. The 
railroad depot was a din of 
sound and a riot of waving flags. 
Far back in the press he saw 
his father, standing very straight 
with his head bared. 

“Good-bye, Dad,” he called; 
“good-bye.” His voice was lost 
in the tumult. 

The train began to move. The 
ambulance men sang riotously: 
Over there, over there, 
send the word, 

Send the word over there— 
The cheering depot was out of 
sight when the song ended. Hal 
drew in his head and made him- 
self comfortable in a seat. His 
heart was pounding heavily. His 
cheeks were hot with emotion. 
Every nerve seemed to be on fire. 
This, he thought, was the.way 
for Americans to go to war— 
proudly, fearlessly, with a song 

on their lips. 

The hours passed, and the 
train ran slowly through the fair 
New Jersey country. The first 
flush of excitement had worn 
off. Some of the men tried to 
read, some lounged lazily in the 
seats, others dug into satchels 
for sandwiches. But Hal could 
not have eaten even had he 
thought to bring food. Despite 
his broad shoulders, he was still 
only a boy in years, with all of a 
boy’s fresh enthusiasm. He led 
the cheering every time they 
came to a railroad station; and 
early in the afternoon, when 
they rolled past a troop train 
stalled on a siding, his voice became a shrill shriek. 
Those fellows on the train were going into the trenches, 


while he would see only the unexciting hospital worl 


He sighed! Oh, well, he had tried for the Army, bu 
his eyes had ruled him out. This was doing his bit the 
only way Uncle Sam would let him do it. 

The train came to Trenton and went on. “Only 
fourteen miles more,” ran the news through the car. 
Satchels were hurriedly packed again. But the train 
had slowed down to a crawl. Finally, after several 
exasperating delays, it stopped, and the order was given 
to leave the cars. e 


AL swung down to the ground. A crisp voice 

ordered them into squad formation. He saw 
several officers in uniform—men who carried an un- 
mistakable air of military authority. He took his place 
in his squad, and his eyes swept the country in one 
quick look. North, south, east and west, no sight of a 
camp. 

“Forward,” came the crisp voice; “March!” 

Uphill the company went over a newly made road. 
The singing started again: 

Over there, over there, send the word, 
Send the word over there—— P| 

It seemed to Hal, by and by, that he must have walked 
several miles. The company passed from a newly made 
road to one that was in the making. Soldiers, working 
with picks and shovels, scarcely looked up. But Hal’s 
eyes lost no detail of what he saw. Surely they must 
be approaching camp now. His pulse throbbed eagerly. 

And at last, late in the afternoon, they came to it— 
or at least their part of it. The barracks intended for 
Hal’s ambulance company was a long, two-story wooden 
building. The men put their clothing and satchels in a 
pile, and each received a folding iron cot and was told 
to put it up. Hal had no trouble with his. The moment 
the beds were in place, the company was lined up and 
each man received a specially made sack. 

The recruit next to Hal looked at his dubiously. 
“What’s this for?” he asked. 

An officer explained that the sacks, when stuffed with 
straw, formed a mattress, and that the company would 
be marched over to the draft camp, a quarter of a mile 
away, for their straw. 

Hal was in almost the last squad as the company 
swung away toward the draft camp. When the place 
was reached, squad by squad moved up and filled its 
sacks. Long before Hal’s squad was reached the straw 
ran out. Holding an empty sack he marched back to 
barracks with his more fortunate companions. The 
age of straw didn’t bother him in the least—not 
then. “ 

The company was now trying to straighten things 
outt As Hal worked, he became aware at last that he 
was acutely hungry. The company had been told that 
for the present it would be fed by another ambulance 


He Saw a Fla of Stars and 
Stripes Ano Against 
ri 


unit that had been in camp for more than a week. 
When the mess call sounded, Hal was only too glad to 
fall into line. 

But the anticipation of a good meal was soon knocked 
in the head. Hal was handed a jelly sandwich and a 
cup of water. A boilerful of apricots was brought out, 
but there was no way of serving them. Several of the 
men, hungrier than the others, tried to dip out a hand- 
ful, but the sticky mess was too hot to hold. There 
was a lot of grumbling. Even Hal’s enthusiasm went 
down a peg. A private of the other ambulance com- 
pany told them cheerfully that the camp was more or 
less at sixes and sevens yet. 

“You fellows haven’t any lights in your barracks,” he 
announced. “Fact! And you'll have to take potluck 
until your own mess is started. How long will that 
be? Three or four days. And you'll have to eat with 
your fingers until your mess kits arrive. That will be 
this week sometime. Can’t get a big camp like this run- 
ning smoothly in jig time, you know.” 

The company didn’t know. An order sent them back 
to their barracks. Those who had mattresses now 
spread them. Hal spread a pair of ‘blankets over the 
steel springs of his cot and prepared to turn in. 


OR A LONG TIME he could not sleep. He was 

blue, and the steel springs prodded him. He had 
pictured a training camp as all slick and sweet, with 
wide company streets and painted barracks buildings, 
and everything bright and cheerful and full of ginger. 
Instead, piles of lumber were everywhere and carpenters 
and other workmen swarmed about the place. He did 
not stop to think that some of the boys had to come to 
the camp while it was still raw, and that everything 
would straighten itself out in time. 

He could not sleep. The other members of the com- 
pany were making the best of a bad job by singing, 
shouting, and telling jokes. Taps sounded at ten o’clock, 
but the uproar went on. The guard was a member of 
another ambulance company. He warned the noisy re- 
cruits to keep quiet, but they paid no attention to him. 
He called for the Officer of the Day. 

There was the sound of a quick step inside the door. 
“Gentlemen,” said a voice, “I must warn you that this 
noise must stop. I am the Officer of the Day.” 

“What are you doing out at night then?” a voice de- 
manded. 

There was a titter through the barracks. Later Hal 
was to learn that discipline is never very strict the first 
night. Those new to the camp are given a chance to 
find themselves. % 

The officer’s voice became businesslike. “If there’s 
any more of that, you fellows will be put on the roads 
with the pick and shovel gang.” 

The officer departed. Soon seven extra sentries ap- 
peared. The noise stopped; and Hal fell asleep on his 
uncomfortable bed and did not awake until five forty- 


a Gray, 


had been several lectures by doctors. 


_kit with this. 
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five in the morning when reveille 
sounded, 

_He awoke to a rainy, dismal 
day. There were disgusted 
groans from many as the com- 
pany. tumbled out. Hal, from 
his “night on the steel springs, 
was stiff and sore—and hungry 
as.a bear. Last night’s jelly 
sandwich had-not proved filling, 

By roll‘call, the rain had stop- 
ped, but the roads were stretches 
of mud. The company marched 
over to the kitchen of the ambu- 
lance company that had fed it 
last night. The word made Hal 
sore. Fed! Did anybody call 
that a feed! 

Two other new ambulance’ 
companies were ahead of them. 
The food had been cooked in an 
indoor kitchen. Now it was 
carried outdoors to be served. 
Hal experienced a quick stab of 
fright. Suppose the grub gave 
out after the fashion of the 
straw? 

But there was plenty to eat. 

“What do we carry it away 
in?” asked the first man in line, 
when Hal’s ambulance company 
was reached. 

“Carry it in your hands,” was 
the reply. 

There were murmurs of dis- 
gust up and down the line. 
When Hal’s turn came he was 
given a thick slice of bread, a 
big piece of bacon, and a potato. 
He wandered back to barracks. 
Food could not be taken in- 
doors—so he sat on the ground 
and ate moodily. Some of the 
company had taken pieces of 
boards for seats, but he was too 
disgusted to mind where he sat. 


T RAINED all day by fits and 

starts. In the afternoon there 
was more straw and he filled 
his mattress. Over in the draft 
camp the soldiers were drilling— 
eight hours of it a day. But 
system had not yet come to the 
newly arrived ambulance com- 
panies. There was little for them to do. 

Hal carried away his dinner in his hand, and his sup- 
per, too. By supper time the rain was falling heavily, 
and the air had taken on a nasty chill. When the 
barracks grew still he could hear the heavy slash of 
the rain. It was the most mournful sound he had ever 
heard. All the glamour and the glory was gone from 
war. 

“Tf I had known it would be like this,” he muttered 
huskily, “you can bet I’d never have enlisted.” 

Morning came again. The rain was still falling. As 
he dressed, he shivered in the raw air. The thought of 
carrying his breakfast in his hands sickened him. He 
was homesick—desperately, mournfully homesick. And, 
judging from appearances, almost everybody else in the 
company was homesick, too. Somebody tried to start 
a chorus of “Over There,” but there seemed to be too 
much misery right here. The song died—and that was 
the last of singing in that ambulance company for 
several days. 

Back home, when the unit had been drilling in the 
armory of Company K of the National Guard, there 
One lecture had 
had to do with homesickness. The doctor had said that 
it was one of an army’s worst foes—that it made men 
physically ill, that it led to inefficiency and despair, and 
that it induced many soldiers to desert. At the time 
Hal had not paid any especial attention to the warning. 
Now, though, it struck him hard, and with it came a 
fear that he might desert. It was a foolish fear, but it 
stuck to him, and it made his days all the more harrow- 
ing. 

Two days later a complete mess equipment arrived. 
The company set up its own kitchen, and Hal found 
himself the possessor of a knife, fork, spoon, cup, and 
two fitting pans with a folding handle. Next morning 
there was a real breakfast and a chance to eat, as one 
of the company said, “like white men.” Hal was 
served with oatmeal, ham, boiled potatoes, dry bread 
and cocoa. 

Now that he had a mess kit to eat from, he found 
himself with a mess kit to clean. And that brought a 
new cause for dissatisfaction. There was a pail of 
lukewarm water in which to wash the kits, and he took 
his place in the line. By the time he reached the pail, 
the water was greasy and dirty. One of the company, 
an old camping hand, spied some sand and cleaned his 
Hal followed his example. Oh, what 
wouldn’t he have given just then for a meal at his 
father’s table, and a quiet eyening in his father’s library! 

Some of the company, cheered by the better food, 
were already throwing off their homesickness. That 
day their uniforms arrived and to many that made a 
difference, too. Electric lights had been installed in the 
barracks, and now there was plenty. of light at night. 
The singing started again with something of the old 
ring and gay enthusiasm: (Concluded on page 33) 
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in looks, fit and wear. They 
are made over the famous 
army last, the last that took 
ZF Prof. Munson many. years 

— to perfect. When you wear 
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Imerican A 
Shoes 


you will wearthe same 
shoes that Uncle Sam 
buys for his soldiers; 
shoes that stand up 
under the hardest us- 
age, fit comfortably 
_ and look well as long 
as they hold together 
and they last a long 
time. 


Don't be satisfied to 
wear just any old shoes 
any longer. “Ameri- 
can Boy” Army Shoes 
cost mo more than 
other good shoes and 
you’resuretolikethem 
better. Ask your fa- 
vorite shoe merchant 
to show youa pair. If 
he hasn't them, give us 
his mame and your 
size. 


The Menzies 
Shoe Co. 
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DEALERS: Sampies 
at our expense both 


Racing and 


NORTHLIGH Hockey Skates 
. Made by an Expert for Experts. The 
acme of the skate maker’s art. Used 
and recommended by leading skaters 
everywhere. If you do not handle Ct 
these skates send for catalogue 
and prices at once. 
Rules of Hockey 
Furnished Free, 


F.W. PLANERT & SON 
941 N. Robey St., erage errr 
Chicago, Ill. 


a e e 
Lip - Zip 
Shoot’em Boys! 
Fine Business! 
ing to order 
Fi ober it now. Look it 
over—if it isn’t worth many 
times what you pay, we re- 
fund your money, When 


the boys see yours they will 
all want one. 


Neti W Zip-Zip Complete only 50c. yi 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., - - Columbia, S. C. 
$1.00 in afew hours after 


YOU CAN EARN school. Send for 25 pkgs. 


of our Pen Points and sell them at 10 cents each. 
“When sold send us $1.50. 12 pen points in each 
pkg. Easily sold. Send today, we pay the postage. 
LYTLE & TILBUKY, Beaver Falls, Penn. 


, First Aid 


‘ For Cuts and Scrapes 


Keeps out germs, 
Protects from infection. 


Have it on hand 
for emergencies. 


In two sizes, at all druggists. 
NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 


WAY on the far 
side of the 
parade ground 

the Fifteenth Com- 
pany was having 
skirmish. drill; stead- 
ily the long, open 
line advanced against 
the imaginary en- 
emy.* The instructor, 
his hands clasped be- 
hind -him, was stand- 
ing .several hundred 
yards to the rear, 
but keeping a sharp 
lookout. Suddenly he 
raised his arm; one 
'shrill, short blast of 
a whistle, and the 
men, whirling about, 
retreated. Another 
blast; they broke in- 
to disorder, rushed 
tumultuously toward 
one spot, and then 
fell’ into close-order- 
|ed ranks. 

“T didn’t hear that 
officer say a word! 
How did the men 
know what he want- 
ed?” asked a girl in 
the little group of 
onlookers. 

The boy beside her 
smiled. “He was too 
far away to give a 
command; so he 
whistled to fix their 
attention, and then 
used the arm sig- 
nals.” 

“Arm signals?” 

“Yes; you hold up your arm like this, or 
wiggle it about like this, to say ‘Halt!’ or 
‘Come here!’ or whatever you want. Some- 
thing like the Boy Scout semaphore sig- 
nals, you know, only quicker and simpler.” 

“T should think it would be awfully con- 
venient to know those signals, especially if 
you were camping, or canoeing, or skat- 
ing, or anything like that,” said the girl. 
“But let’s go over and watch that bayonet 
exercise !" 

The girl’s words set me thinking. Yes, 
those arm signals would be mighty con- 
venient almost anywhere—on the play- 
ground, on the farm, on the city street. 
So I’ll try to teach a few of them, as we 
learned them at Fort Myer Training Camp, 
'to THE AMERICAN Boy readers. 
| Go ahead (Forward, march) ; raise either 


at first little disposed to a contest. By 
an agile leap, he made nearly to the bunker 
door, bent on escape. But Til was before 
him. The stowaway tried for the slice bar 
and shovel, which he might use as weapons, 
but his foot. slipped and Til outran him 
again. At this he apparently saw that he 
was cornered and must either surrender or 
fight. He checked himself suddenly. For 
a moment they both minced to and fro 
with hands advanced. Then the fellow 
sprang. 


i ONRUSH of that ant figure Til 
avoided by a quick side-step, and the 
man came up against the wall. He 
whirled and sprang again. Til - ducked. 
The dangerous hands passed over him. His 
own arms encircled the man, and tightened 
in a back-breaking hug. 

| He squeezed the fellow close, trying to 
trip him up behind and lay him on his 
back. But the man, though not so crafty a 
| wrestler, was evidently much _ stronger. 
They reeled over the floor, over the heaps 
of coal and the shovel and the slicer, al- 
most falling; but the man extricated his 
legs in time, and kept himself up by. his 
grip on Til’s shoulders. His hands worked 
at Til’s head, trying to push it back, trying 
to catch the nose; but Til pressed agaimst 
his antagonist’s chest, his chin upon the 
collar bone, his nose in the hollow of the 
neck. So they swayed to and fro, speech- 
less, gasping after each long-held breath, 
locked in a fierce embrace that must sooner 
or later mean defeat to one of them— 
perhaps death. 

How long could the man hold out? He 
| played. a-defensive part mainly, while Til 
was -putting forth every ounce of his power 
to maintain the upper hand. The boy knew 
fore he? must soon..begin to husband his 
strength or at last give way all at once 
and .be crushed. 

He executed a leg hook, and by a pow- 
erful hug tried to bend his antagonist’s 
back. They staggered, tottered, and were 
about to fall in the middle of the room, 
when the stowaway swung around ‘so that 
the boy toppled with his back against the 
furnace door. Til’s bare hands and arms 
| were pressed on the hot iron with all the 
weight of their two bodies. As he sick- 
/ened with the terrible pain, the man seemed 
to swell in size and tower above him. He 
rallied feebly to resist. But he was borne 
backward, struck the ash chute, and fell 
full: length with the stowaway full length 
upon him. 

Til clinched his arms tight about the 
'man’s body to prevent his rising. But the 
stowaway lay still, resting till he could 
‘regain his breath. He would lie so for a 
| minute before he slew his man, if he meant 
to slay him—and Til expected nothing less. 
| But at any rate he would rest for a min- 
‘ute. And so with all the misery of his 
'burned arms, his weariness, and the wild 
/heart throbbing at his sense of danger, the 
stoker’s hope remained. 

Could he not call help? Five men were 
‘in the other stokehole a few yards away. 
They could never hear him through the 
iron walls. Sailors were at work on deck 
and some would be gathered around the 


4 | injured Mike at the winch; but they might 


as well be at the North Pole. 
might he not signal? 
They were lying almost under the ash 


Or no— 
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Ao dhe 


hand to the shoulder (Fig. 1); then shoot 
the arm straight out in front, pointing in 
the direction you want them to go. Hold 
it this way. (Fig. 2) until you are certain 
the signal is understood. 

Stop (Halt); raise either arm as in Fig. 
1, and then hold it straight overhead like 
Fig. 3. 

Come here (Assemble, march); raise the 
arm as in “stop,” and then make horizontal 
circles with it, as if you were writing the 
letter O on an imaginary ceiling. 

Hurry up (Double time, march; or 
Rush); start as in Fig. 1, then go on to 
Fig. 3; but, instead of keeping the arm 
steady, jerk it rapidly down to the shoulder 
and back again, several times, as if you 
were shaking the branch of an apple tree. 

Go back (To the rear, march); don’t 


(Continued from page 12) 


chute. The signal rope hung within a yard 
of his hand. Could he reach that and give 
the order to raise? But what use? Some- 
one standing there would simply raise and, 
finding the hook empty, lower away again 
and suspect nothing wrong. 

The huge shoulders above him moved 
and the hands braced on the floor and 
strained upward. Til’s maimed and worn- 
out arms gave way and slid loosely down 
the fellow’s back. His time seemed to 
have come. 

But his thumb caught under the stow- 
away’s broad leather belt. “Ah,” he 
theught, and almost cried aloud, “give me 
an ounce of luck and I'll win!” 

The windlass rope, which ended in a 
hook, swung within reach of his hand. He 
stretched out an arm and caught it. Then 
slowly, carefully, as the stowaway began 
to gesticulate and jabber in what seemed 
like a barbaric tongue, the boy slipped the 
point of the hook under the heavy belt. 

He managed suddenly to double up one 
knee and kick his captor. When the fel- 
low screwed half around to secure the leg, 
thus loosening the grip of his knees, the 
stoker, with a powerful heave of his body, 
got to a sitting position, seized the signal 
rope and jerked it twice. 


A TERRIBLE STRUGGLE ensued, The 
man was fighting for the throat of the 
boy. Til squirmed with his whole body, 
kicked with his legs, wrestled with his 
hands for the hands that sought his life. 
He must resist somehow a few seconds 
longer. 

His arms were seized and broken down 
to his sides ard vised there beneath the 
man’s knees. The hands closed upon his 
throat. His head roared, burned, and 
swelled almost to bursting. 

But the roar he heard was in part the 
rattle of the winch. The signal had been 
heard—the winch was starting.’ 

The weight on his chest all at once light- 
ened and lifted. The suffocating hands 
still clung to his throat and raised him 
halfway to his feet. But there, blind and 
dizzy as he was, he tore them off and 
staggered away, free. 

The stowaway was swinging on the rope, 
kicking wildly and sputtering with amaze- 
ment. He was rising slowly, for the en- 
gine, taxed by his weight, had not yet got 
under way. Quick as a thought Til bound- 
ed to him and pulled his legs down so that 
his head flew up into the very mouth of 
the tube. The man gave'a ery and 
clutched the rim, but Til wrenched loose 
his hands, whipped them together at his 
sides and held them tight. The engine 
clattered faster. The stowaway’s face dis- 
appeared, and the long body slid swiftly 
up the tube. 

He was out of sight as far as his knees 
when Till grabbed the signal rope and 
rang once. The engine stopped. 

Til laid his ear to the tube. “He would 
not choke in there, surely,” he said, and 
pinched the bare ankle. A storm of kicks 
set his mind at rest on that score, so he 
turned at once and bounded up the ladder. 


WHEN HE EMERGED again on deck the 
storm had blown away, leaving the 
elear light of a well-advanced morning. 
Near the winch hovered a dozen men in a 
state of excitement bordering on terror. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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Some Simple Arm _ Signals 
By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


bother about the 
shoulder position, but 
shoot your arm 
straight overhead, 
like Fig. 4; then 
swing it down to the 
side, as the dotted 
circle shows; keep 
on swinging it up 
and down until you 
are sure the signal is 
understood. 

Go in that direc- 
tion (Column right 
or left, march); car- 
ry the hand on the 
side you want the 
men to go to, across 
to the other shoulder 
(Fig. 5); then swing 
it back again and 
out as shown by the 
dotted lines. For ex- 
ample, if you are 
facing a man, and 
want him to go to 
his right, signal with 
your left arm. 

Yes (P of the 
semaphore code); 
left arm overhead 
(Fig. 6); right arm 
outstretched. 

No (K of the sem- 
aphore code); left 
arm overhead, right 
arm down at an an- 
gle of 45 degrees 
(Mig. 7). 

What? or Ques- 
tion (O of the sema- 
phore code); right 
arm up at 46- de- 
grees; left arm across the body (Fig. 8). 

Are you ready? or I am ready; either 
hand raised as in Fig. 9, palm to the front, 
much as if you were being sworn as @ 
witness in court. 

I see it or I see them (Enemy in sight 
in small numbers); hold a rifle or any- 
thing of the sort overhead as in Fig. 10. 

I see a tot of them; the same, but the 
rifle is raised and lowered several times. 

Of course there are any number of mili- 
tary signals—we reserve officers found that 
out to our sorrow, since we had to memor- 
ize them all. But I’ve chosen the twelve 
that are best suited to the everyday needs 
of the average boy. I hardly think you'll 
often have occasion to signal “Enemy's 
artillery fire is causing us losses,” or “Fix 
bayonets !” 
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| The Stow and the Stoker 


“He went down the forward companion! 
I saw him!” said one. 

“We've got to catch him,” said another. 
“We'd better everybody start on another 
search, right now.” 

“Fat lot of good it will do. He's hid 
among them bales till we couldn't find 
him in a week.” 

“We've got to have weapons, then; guns 
to defend ourselves. The cap’n ought to 
give us guns. I won't leave the fo’c's’le 
again till I have a gun.” 

“You'd have caught him,’ broke in the 
voice of Mike, “if that kid hadn’t sneaked. 
I yelled for help, and he cut down the 
deck like a rabbit.” 

Still pale and wobbly, Mike was _ sup- 
porting himself between two men. ‘There 
you are!” he exclaimed, as he caught sight 
of Til. “What hole have you been hidin’ 
in? Pah! I once said that I could never 
respect a man till I had whipped him. 
But I uld never respect myself, if I 
whipped you.” 

Til knew that the worst had been said 
about him that Mike could possibly say. 
But his only reply was to touch the lever 
of the winch. The wheels revolved, the 
rope wound in; and, in an instant the body 
of a man shot from the black hole, in 
Mike’s very face, balanced, then spun round 
and round, striking with his hands, strew- 
ing soot, and snorting and sneezing as if 
he had whiffed a pound of pepper. 

Mike threw up his hands. “What—what 
—what’s this?” 

“It's the stowaway himself, that I have 
“he captured,” said Til. “Somebody tie 

m. 

“But how—how— You never did it 
alone? If you've got spunk enough to do 
that, you may tow this old fool from the 
log line.”’ 

“Never mind about that,” said Til, in a 
weak voice. For he had all at once be- 
come conscious of his burned arms, and 
felt a rush of awful weakness. “T—I 
think I hurt myself a little—" , 

That was all he knew at the time. When 
he came to, half an hour later, his arms 
were bandaged and Mike, with his own 
head in a great red rag, was humming 
Irish lullabies at his bedside. And of all 
the fights he had ever had before, or had 
thereafter, Mike always vowed, “I enjoyed 
none so much as I enjoyed the fight I 
didn’t have with the boy who ‘faced his 
troubles in the light.’ ” 
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These Colors 
Stay Up 


[JNDAUNTED by the fact that their 
school had neither flag nor ye pole, 
one of the boys in the department for the 
deaf in the California Institution for Deaf 
and Blind, purchased a small flag, climbed 
eighty feet to the top of the giant pine that 
stands on the school grounds, and “lashed 
the colors to the mast.” Since a flag was 
first nailed to the top of the tree, seven 
years ago, it has been a matter of honor 
with the boys to see that it is replaced by 
a new flag as the elements render this 
necessary. e 
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For the Boys to Make 


By A. NEELY HALL 
(Author of “The Boy Craftsman,” “The Handy Boy,” Etc.) 


An Easily Made Ice Yacht 


OU MAY call this an ice yacht, but 

properly speaking it is an ice raft. 

The modern type of ice yacht is built 
along the lines of a water yacht, is care- 
fully proportioned and finely finished. But 
I have never seen the skipper of one of 
these expensive crafts derive a bit more 
fun from a spin over the ice than the lad 
gets with his simple homemade ice raft, 
and I know that the owner of a boughten 
craft does not obtain the same amount of 
satisfaction. 


The ice raft shown 
signed along simple lines, that you might 
knock together the framework in almost no 


in Fig. 1 was de- 


time; if you can enlist Mother’s services 
for the making of a sail while you are 
doing the carpenter work, you will lose 
little time in rigging your yacht, 

Figure 2 shows the assembled raft, and 
Fig. 3 shows a dimensioned plan, You 
can vary the measurements to suit the 
material which you have at hand or can 
obtain. For a yacht of the size shown, 
get a two-by-ten plank for seat A, a two- 
by-eight plank for forward crosspiece B, 
a pair of two-by-sixes or two-by-fours for 
diagonal braces C, a two-by-six out of 
which to cut runners F and blocks G, H 
and I (Figs. 4 and 7), a piece of two-by- 
two for the foot bar E (Fig. 2), a board 
out of which to cut miscellaneous pieces, 
two rug poles or portiere poles for the mast 
and boom, and a rake handle, section of 
a bamboo fishing pole or other pole, for 
the gaff. 

After cutting planks A and B the right 
length, and trimming off the bow corners 
of plank A (Fig. 3), spike the two to- 
gether at right angles, with A placed at 
the center of B. Then cut diagonals C, 
trim their ends to fit on crosspiece B and 
against plank A, as shown, and spike in 
place. In addition to the nails, it is a 
good plan to bore a hole through the ends 
that come against plank A, also bore a hole 
through the plank, and run a carriage bolt 
through the three members, as indicated 
by dotted lines in Fig. 3. This will make 
a tonnection that will not break away. 

Cut the rudder bearing block D 10 inches 
square, and spike it to the under side of 
plank A at the stern. Spike foot bar BH to 
plank A and to braces C at the point where 
your feet will come when you are seated. 

Figure 4 shows one of the bow runners, 
and its connecting blocks. Cut the runners 
out of a piece of two-by-six, using the pat- 
tern of Fig. 5. No radius has been given 
for the curved ends. You can draw a 
good enough curve free-hand. Mark out 
one end, make a tracing of the curve, and 
prepare a cardboard templet with which 
to mark the other ends. Cut runner con- 
necting blocks G and H by the patterns in 
Fig. 6. Block H is longer than G because 
it extends to the top of diagonal C, while 
block G extends only to the top of cross- 
piece B (Fig. 1). Separator block I (Fig. 
4) must be of the right length so that 
when blocks G and H are spiked to its 
ends there will be just enough space be- 
tween them for plank B to fit in. Spike 
these pieces securely together, spike the 
tops of G and, H to the edges of plank B, 
and drive spikes through separator block 
I into the under side of plank B. 

Cut the rudder runner of the same shape 
and size as the front runners (Fig. 7). 
For the tiller and tiller post go to a 


plumbing shop and get a piece of 1-inch 
iron pipe about 30 inches long. Have the 
plumber bend the piece at the center so 
the ends will be at right angles to one 
another, and drill three %-inch holes 
through the pipe near one end (M and N, 
Fig. 8). 
and a cap screwed onto it (L, Fig. 8), 
but this is unnecessary. Bore a hole in the 
upper edge of the runner, for the tiller post 
to fit.in, and nail the pair of blocks J to 


the sides of the runner for reinforcement | 
Fasten the pipe end with} 
a pair of %-inch stove bolts, running ean 
through the runner, and through the holes | 


at this point. 


through the lower holes in_ blocks 
in the pipe. Bore a hole through plank A 
and block D enough larger than the pipe 
so the pipe will turn easily. Drive an iron 
pin through hole N to keep the rudder post 
from dropping out of position. 

The lower end of the mast must be sup- 
ported by a bench built as shown in Fig. 9. 
Make this about 6 inches high. and of the 
right length so its uprights P will fit 
against the side edges of plank A. Bore 
the mast holes through the bench top (QO), 
and through planks A and B, in the right 
positions so when the mast is_ slipped 
through them it will have a slight rake. 


Lacking rug poles or portiere poles, use 
saplings for the mast, boom and gaff, or 
shape them out of two-by-fours. Cut the 


mast 8 feet long. Brace it with rope stays 
run from the mast top to screw eyes screw- 
ed into the bow of plank A and the ends 
of plank B. : 

The catboat rig shown in Fig. 1 is a 
good form for your ice yacht. Cut the 
boom, or bottom horizontal pole, seven feet 
long, the gaff, or top pole, about five feet 
long. Prepare the mast connections as 
shown in Fig. 10. Bend an iron strip into 
a loop like that in Fig. 11, punch holes 
through the ends, and fasten the ends to 
the sides of the poles with nails or screws. 


The other end may be threaded | 
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Somewhere in America 


Laying submarine cable, hun- 
dreds of miles of it, to scores of 
isolated lighthouses is one of the 
telephone tasks made necessary by 
the war. The Bell System has also 
built lines connecting some two 
hundred coast guard stations. 


It has built complete telephone 
systems for fifteen National Guard 
‘cantonments and fifteen National 
Guard camps, each a city in size, 
and also at many naval, officer's 
reserve, mobilization and embarka- 
tion camps and at army and navy 
stations. 


It has provided an enormous in- 
crease in long distance facilities? 
throughout the country, that satis- 
factory service may be maintained 


Reinforce the nailing with a wrapping of| between cantonments, training 


wire. 

Use lightweight duck for the sail if you 
can get it, otherwise unbleached muslin. 
The lengths I have given for the mast, 
boom and gaff will determine the measure- 
ments for the sail. Use loops of heavy 
wire, or curtain pole rings, for mast rings. 
Use a clothesline pulley for the mast top 
pulley block, and clothesline for sheet and 
halyard. Screw an iron cleat, like that in 
Fig. 12, to the mast bench, to hitch the 
sheet to. : 

To make your ice yacht as neat and 
trim in appearance as possible, give the 
woodwork two coats of paint. Red is a 
good color to paint it. 
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The Most Interesting 
Boy I Ever Knew 


(Continued from page 9) 


they went “over the top,’’ eager and joyous 
with a high elation. 

Through a hell of fire their very spirit 
brought them on, the bullets scarcely seem- 
ed to check them. They gained their point 
and held it, though few survived to tell the 
tale. Their leader, thrown down at the 
start, half buried by a shell, emerged, part 
stunned but smiling gaily, and carried on. 

Then, badly mangled in the leg, he yet 
stumbled forward cheering on his men re- 
gardless of his own agony, until at last a 
shot in mercy pierced his gallant heart and 
laid him low. Kei 

Britain lost another gallant gentleman 
that day, and the Scouts a real brother, and 
God took back one of the best of all His 
sons. 


camps, guard outposts, military sup- 
ply stations, war industries, the 
National Capital and other centers 
of Government activity. 


Kn 
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The Government facilities at the 
National Capital have already been 
increased three-fold and there has 
been a tremendous increase in local 
and toll facilities. 


Fifteen thousand miles of tele- 
phone wire have been taken from 
other uses for the exclusive service 
of the Government and some 20,000 
miles of telegraph facilities also 
provided, 


Meanwhile the Bell System has 
given generously of its man power, 
until over seven thousand men are 
in service or recruited for military 


duty. 


-Members of the Bell System 
whether they have already gone to 
France or whether they have stayed 
at their posts to help mobilize the 
country for victory, are equally in 
the service of the Nation. 
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ar Aeroplanes 


and learn the principles of Aviation. We furnish ac- 
curate ‘“‘IDEAL’’ Scale Drawings and Building and 
Flying Instructions that show how to build 3-foot 
models of War-famous Aeroplanes that will look and 
fly just like real man-carrying machines. 


Send for DRAWINGS and INSTRUCTIONS Right Away 
Curtiss Military Tractor Wright Biplane 
Bleriot Monoplane Curtiss Hydroplane 
Nieuport Monoplane Eac Curtiss Flying Boat 
‘aube Monoplane (8 for $1.75) Cecil Peoli Racer 
Send 5c for our 48-page Aeroplane Catalogue about Model 
Aeroplanes, Supplies, Prices, etc. Send Now ! 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., 86 W. Broadway, New York City 


Built by a boy from Junior 
nisbed by us. Any boy can 
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YOU NEED GOOD TOOLS 


TO DO GOOD WORK 


Besides you'll take pride in showing the 
work to fatherand mother and be proud 
of the tools you made it with if they are 

6é *1 79 Mechanics’ 
Red Devil Toots 

They are so perfectly designed that 
they, make work a pleasure, iss they 
cost no more than toy tools. Ask your 
dealer.for*‘Red Devil’’ Bits, Screw- 
drivers, Pliers, etc. Write for tool liter- 

ature. Smith & Hemenway Co., Inc. 

101 Coit Street, Irvington, N. J. 


NEW WINTER SPORT 
The “ZEBRA” CYCLE SLED 


For coasting on snow or ice, Con- 
. structed similar to a bicycle. Sub- 
stantially and securely built. Guided 
by a steering rod and foot brake, 
thus enabling rider to have at all 
times full control. Greater speed and 
~ more fun than ordinary sled. 
Sent on receipt of $4.00 


Strong, Durable, STAUB MANUFACTURING CO. 
Light in Weight Tertle Creek, Pennsylvania 
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When you face 


a shave— 


You want a good partner 
to help you keep your 
face clean, smooth and 
comfortable. 


This new shaving 
stick gives lots of 
lather that softens 
_the beard and 
keeps the skin cool 
and comfortable. 
You shave easily 
and quickly with 
Colgate’s. 


Notice how the 
stub unscrews so 
you can use the 
last bit of soap—a 
money saving de- 
vice. Stick it on 
top of a new stick 
—or on a “Refill” 
costing less than 
the complete grip, 


Unscrew 
the stub 


Stick it on the 
new stick 


When once you 
take hold of the 
octagon milled 
head you will 
understand why it 
is called “Handy 
Grip.” Even if your 
hands are wet it 
cannot slip, and 
when you are a 


shaving the box | 
with a half turn. 


The box locks 


If your father has not 
tried Colgate’s Handy 
Grip he will like its 
combination of econ- 
omy, convenience, 
speed and comfort. 


Colgate's is sold 
everywhere—get a 
Handy Grip for your 
shaving career. 
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Established 1806 New York 


This Complete Skate » 
and Shoe Outfit - - $5.99 


In Men’s, Women’s or _—- _ ‘ 
tional quality hockey or rink skates made 
of we 1 tem ered, hardened steel. Shoes of very 
high grade leather, felt lined tongue and with 
strap. This outfit is well worth $8.50. Order 
to-day— immediate shipment and perfect fit 
guaranteed. Givesize of shoe and specify men’s, 
women’sor children’s. Money-back guarantee. 
Write for Complete Skate and 
Sporting Goods Catalog **B 12 


’ 831 Broadway 
SDAVEGA New York City 
10ca Day i." 
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a Roadster 


T’S A ROADSTER 
AND A COASTER 
allin one. Every 

boy wants a Coaster 
and he needs a Road- 
ster too, so that’s why 
he should own an 


Auto-Wheel 


Convertible Roadster 
(Patented Nov, 7, 1916.) 


The Auto-Wheel Conver- 
tible is built just _like the 
famous Auto-Wheel 
Coaster—with roller- 
bearing wheels, dust-proof 
hub caps, and steel axles. 
If you want to coast, just 
turn up the sides, hop on 
and away you go. There’s 
not a coaster anywhere 
that can exceed your speed 
limit, Turn down the sides 
when through coasting and 

ou’ve the best Roadster 
the Fare. Look for the 


vertible’? and don’t take 
a substitute. 


Boys: FREE Pennant 


for names of three Coaster 
‘Wagon dealers. Mention 


Wheel, "WHITE NOW.” 
Buffalo Sled Co., 


125 Schenck St., 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


In Canada: Preston, Ont. 


Its a Coaster 
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Figure 6, 


is similar, but they are made in a 
variety of shapes and sizes, Four repre- 
sentative styles are shown in Fig. 1..In 
| the better grades, the frames or bows are 
| made from white ash, which is a light and 
strong wood well suited for this purpose. 
The frame is “tied’ by the two wooden 
cross braces, the ends of which are snugly 
mortised into the sides of the frame. These 
braces are put in about 15 or 16 inches 
apart, and divide the shoe into three sec- 
tions—the toe, center and the heel. The 
filling of hide is woven around a side strip 
known as a “lanyard,’ which is securely 
laced to the frame through a number of 
double-drilled holes—much in the same way 
that a tennis racket is strung. As the 
center bears the weight of the wearer and 
is subjected to hardest wear, this part is 
woven in a comparatively large or open 
mesh by using heavier strands of hide. As 
the illustration shows, the thongs are not 
laced to the lanyard in the center, but 
looped around the frame. In some few 
shoes, the center is filled in the same way 
as the toe and heel, but this is less satis- 
factory, because the holes weaken the 
frame, and the shoe is made more slippery 
when crossing logs and ice. The different 
parts of a snowshoe are indicated in Fig. 2 
at the top of the page. 
The shoe shown at A, in Fig. 1, is the 
| ordinary Eastern style, known as_ the 

Algonquin shape. It is made considerably 

wider in ie ES to length than other 
| models, and for the average man is about 
| 15 inches wide and 38 inches long. The toe 
| is round, and somewhat hollowed out at 
the sides, very slightly turned up at the 
toe, and usually made with a heavy heel. 
This is a good shoe for straight tramping, 
but the heavy heel makes it more difficult 
to manage for turning. The upturned toe 
is an advantage in loose snow, but a handi- 
cap for hill climbing. > 

In model B we have a variation of A, 
being longer and narrower. This is gen- 
erally considered the best style for all- 
around use. In the shoe illustrated, the 
frame is drilled with but a single row of 
holes, the lanyard being held in place by 
| looping a number of strands of woolen 
yarn about it This is known as the 
“tufted” style, and is done by many Indian 
makers. The bright-colored loops of red 
and blue yarn make a pleasing appear- 
ance, but there is no other advantage over 
the usual filling. 

Shoe C is the Ojibway Indian model, and 
its chief distinction is the flat, square toe. 
It is usually made about 44 inches long 
and 13 inches wide. This is a good type 
for general use—the broad flat toe afford- 
ing a good grip for climbing. 

In Shoe D we have a common style much 
used in both the Northeast and West. The 
toe is broad and round, and the heel is 
quite narrow. The chief advantage of this 
shape is that the toe is kept near the sur- 
| face, while the heel cuts well down in the 
‘snow. It is therefore a good model for 
use in deep and soft snow. 


Selecting the Wood for 
the Frame 


CLEAR, selected, white ash makes the 
best frame, but hickory, white and 
yellow birch are often used. Many Indian 
makers use white birch, not because it is 
better than ash, but rather for its abun- 


Ts, CONSTRUCTION of all snowshoes 
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They Carry the Big-woods Guide Over the Deepest Snow. 


Note How He Carries His Pack 


danee in the north woods. If you live in 
the country, you will have no trouble about 
finding a niece birch tree. Here in the 
Northeast we find them growing near 
swamps, and a tall slender tree about six 
inches in diameter is chosen. The tree 
should be quite straight and slender, so 
that the grain will run even. The experi- 
enced woodsman also picks out a birch with 
drooping limbs, which indicates strong 
wood, and avoids the red-bark birch with 
upright branches, 

After cutting down the tree, cut off a ten 
foot length, place it in a V-shaped notch 
eut in a handy stump or log, and carefully 
cut a groove about an inch deep along the 
entire length. Turn the stick over and cut 
a second groove on the other side. The 
stick may now be split by lightly tapping 
the blade of the axe in the groove, going 
over both sides until the split starts. A 
wooden wedge is now driven in at one 
end—one in each groove, and these are 
shoved along to follow the split as it pro- 
gresses. 

After you have selected the best half, cut 
a similar groove along its length on the 
bark side, and split as before. This gives 
the material for the two frames, It is 
a good plan to lay aside the sticks for a 
month or so to season, and the wood is 
therefore usually split in the late summer, 
However, many Indian makers make their 
frames of green wood and fill them imme- 
diately. If this is done, the frames should 
be made a trifle larger to allow for shrink- 
age as the wood dries. Cut the sticks for 
the cross braces at the same time so that it 
will all be the same. 

Seasoned ash may be obtained at any 
lumber yard, and if straight grained and 
selected stock is chosen, it will make good 
frames. Air seasoned wood is of course 
the best, since kiln-dried stock is more 
difficult to bend, and is less durable. When 
seasoned wood is used, the frames may be 
finished to the dimensions given. One-inch- 
square stock will be needed, and the two 
pieces should be several inches longer than 
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Make Snowshoes! 


By STILLMAN TAYLOR 


(Diagrams by the Author) 
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LANYARO LACED 
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Figure 7. 


twice the length of the shoe. Procure the 
14%-inch stock for making the cross braces 
at the same time 


Making the Frame and Form 


TRE USUAL SHOE for boy's use is made 

about 10 by 39 inches, but the average 
boy can swing a larger shoe than this. The 
average shoe for men is 14 by 44 inches 
which is a trifle large, but the women’s 
shoe measuring 12 by 42 inches will prob- 
ably suit the average boy best of all. When 
seasoned wood is used, the frames should 
be made % inch wide, 5g inch thick in the 
center (between the two cross braces), . 
%% inch thick at the toe, and about %4 inch 
thick at the heel. The cross braces are 
1% inch wide and % inch thick. 

In Fig. 3 is shown in detail how to make 
the form and how the frame is bent upon 
it. To avoid making a mistake, make a 
full-size paper pattern of the frame, and 
lay this down on the form so that the 
cleats may be nailed in the right places. 
The small side blocks are not affixed in 
place when nailing on the inside blocks, 
but are ready at hand with nails in them 
so as to be quickly nailed in place when the 
frame is bent in place. The wood must be 
soaked in boiling water before bending, 
otherwise it will surely split. An easy way 
to do this is to have a wash boiler full of 
steaming water on the stove, place the 
stick across it and soak the strip by mop- 
ping with a mop, made by tying rags on 
the end of a stick. A twenty-minute soak- 
ing will soften up the fibres of the wood 
considerably, and it should then be bent 
back and forth to gradually limber it up. 
Repeat the soaking and bending until the 
stick is pliable. The toe—center of the 
stick—must be bent to a greater curve and 
this part should be well steamed. Do this 
by wrapping several thicknesses of cloth 
around it, and pour boiling water over it 
at intervals, so it may soften up while the 
remainder of the stick is being worked. 
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Figure 1.—Four Representative Styles of Snowshoes. 
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When the stick is limber enough to bend, 
place on the form, and gradually bend to 
shape and fasten by nailing the small 
blocks against the outside, Bend the toe 
curve first, while the stick is steaming hot, 
then fasten the rest of the frame in place. 
Put the frame aside to dry and do not re- 
move from the foim for at least a week, 
The one form will answer if you are not in 
a hurry to make both frames at once, 
otherwise two bending forms must be made, 
and particular care must be taken to make 
them exactly alike. 

When taking the frame from the form, 
drill three holes, 4% inch diameter, through 
the frame at the heel, and fasten together 
with a.strip of rawhide. Some cheap 
machine-made snowshoes are joined with 
screws, but this weakens the wood. No 
woodsman or Indian maker will use metal 
fastenings of any kind. That the lacing 
may lie close to the frame, countersink the 
strip of hide by whittling a shallow groove 
between the holes, It is a good plan to 
leave the heel fairly long and fashioned 
reasonably heavy, that it may be cut off 
and made lighter later on, 

To determine the proper places for the 
cross braces, spring them in between the 
frame about 15 inches apart, and balance 
the shoe at a point between them. The 
heel should be a couple of ounces heavier 
than the toe, so shift the braces until the 
proper balance is obtained. Mark the places 
for the mortises. These should be cut 


about 4% inch deep in the sides of the 
frame. Make the cross braces a snug fit 
in their mortises, and be sure to cut the 
braces themselves long enough, so that the 
spring of the frame will hold them solidly 
Details of shaping the cross bars, 


in place. 


part of the filling must bear considerable 
strain, the thongs should be crossed four 
or five times to make it strong. The de- 
tails shown in Fig. 8 will tell you how to 
go about it. It should be noted that after 
forming the toe-cord, the strand is carried 
on to form the first strand across the 
width of shoe. A close hitch is used to 
make a firm loop around the frame. The 
edges of the frame should be sandpapered 
smooth and slightly rounded off to prevent 
chafing the filling. 

The toe-hole should be made four inches 
wide, and when the filling is done to form 
this width, do not carry the thong around 
the forward crossbar, but weave it 
through the toe-cord. The toe-cord rests 
beneath the foot and should be made. as 
smooth as possible to prevent chafing. Like- 
wise, for the sake of strength, no splices 
should be made on the under surface of 
the frame, but inside. The filling will 
finish in the center of the toe-cord. Weave 
it around this several times, then finish by 
looping a thong around the crossbar at the 
side of the toe-hole and pass down the shoe 
along the toe-co:d supports, thence around 
the toe-cord itself. Continue by winding 
firmly around the whole strands to the 
other toe-cord supporting stay, which is 
stoutly covered in the same way. A close 
study of the illustrations in Fig. 8 will 
show you how to do this properly. 

After the shoe is finished, set it aside to 
dry, which should be done gradually, and 
not by exposure to the sun or fire. Some 
machine-made snowshoes are finished in 
varnish, but the experienced maker and 
user prefers to leave the frame and hide 
in the natural condition. However, there is 
no harm in giving the frame a coat or two 
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Figure 8.—The Lacing of the Center Part of the Shoe. 


mortise and the way to drill the double 
holes for the lanyard are shown in Fig. 4. 

For filling tne center, light cowhide is 
the choice of experts, and calfskin is pre- 
ferred for filling the toe and heel. For the 
center, the hide may be cut in strips about 
38 inch wide, and 4% or 5/16 inch wide for 
the lanyard, the heel and the toe. Ordinary 
belt lacing (easily procurable from any 
mill-supply house) in the widths suggested 
may be used, To avoid a great number of 
splicings, get the strips in 10 or 12 foot 
lengths, or as long as possible. Before use, 
soak the strips in water and stretch well. 

Common cotton fish line may also be 
used for the filling, when it is desired to 
make a cheaper shoe. Cord is, of course, 
less durable than hide, but for occasional 
use, it makes a fair substitute. For the 
center, cord of about 3/32 inch may be 
used, and 1/6 inch cord for the lanyard 
and the toe and heel filling. The cord 
should be well soaked and stretched, and 
put in when moist, so that it may shrink 
and prove tight when it dries, 

The lanyard is laced through the double 
holes in the frame on the heel and toe 
sections only. This is shown in Fig. 2 and 
in Figs. 6 and 7. This is put in when 
moist and allowed to become dry before 
the filling is put in. Stretch the lanyard 
as tightly as possible and fasten as shown 
in Fig. No knots are necessary, and 
the strips are spliced or joined in one con- 
tinuous strip, by means of an eye cut in 
each end. This is shown in Fig. 5. They 
are begun in one of the side holes in the 
cross brace, and finished by means of a 
half hitch, or by threading the end back- 
ward through the next couple of holes. 

The toe may be filled first, and before 
beginning the work, carefully study the 
illustrations in Fig. 6, and you will see 
how this should be done. As even this 
simple style of filling is much too compli- 
cated to clearly describe in writing, I have 
loosely strung the pattern with cord, and 
numbered each strand in the illustration. 
As indicated, the filling is begun at the 
lower left-hand corner, by looping the eye 
in the strand around the lanyard. It then 
runs around the lanyard in the center of 
the toe, thence down to the opposite corner 
loop on the right side, then across the frame 
and twisted as shown. As may be under- 
stood by examining the illustration, the 
filling is done first on one side and then on 
the other, so that every other round is 
twisted around the former one. When the 
filling has been strung the entire width of 
the toe, the twisted loop is discontinued, 
and the end is simply threaded around the 
lanyard. Keep the thongs moist, “so~ that 
they may be stretched as tightly as pos- 
sible; use the wooden weaving needle or 
bodkin, shown in the drawing. The Indians 
make this of bone, but it may be whittled 
out of hardwood. Make it shuttle shaped, 
about 2 inches long and \% inch thick, and 
convex on the outside. 

Filling the heel is easily done and the 
illustration in Fig. 7 shows this so clearly 
that no elaborate description is necessary. 
Begin in the lower left-hand lanyard loop, 
pass through the loop at extreme end 
of heel, thence to lower right-hand loop 
and across the width of frame to next 
lanyard loop on the left. A study of the 
illustration will show how the strands are 
twisted together, 

The center is somewhat more compli- 
cated, even in the simple pattern given. 
The toe-cords are put in first, and as this 
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of linseed oil before stringing, but a var- | 


nished frame is never desirable, for it is 
always. slippery and treacherous when 


crossing ice or logs, and affords a poor | 


grip when climbing. Repairs are necessary 
now and.then, and a strand of hide should 
be carried in the pocket on long tramps, to 
repair any breaks that may occur. For 
occasional use a pair of shoes will last for 
several seasons. 


Using the Snowshoe 


JHE PROPER FOOTWEAR for snowshoe- 
ing is the moccasin. These may be had in 
nine or ten-inch cut if wanted, and with an 
extra soft sole stitched on over the regular 
one. Footwear of this kind is soft and 
light, and when worn with woolen stock- 
ings, is warm and comfortable in the cold- 
est weather. 
heavy soles and heels are cold and stiff, 
and their use will of course ruin the hide 
filling in a short time. 

There are a number of ways to attach 
the snowshoe to the foot. In many parts of 
the backwoods, the Ojibway Indian thong 
fastening is much used. This is shown in 
Fig. 9A. A toe strap about % inch wide is 
used, the center placed on the toe of the 
foot and passed through the shoe between 
toe-cord stay and the first strand of filling. 
By weaving the ends in and out between 
the meshes of the filling until it is carried 
back to the heel of the foot, the strap is 
held securely without knotting. The foot 
strap is about three and one-half feet long, 
somewhat narrower than the toe strap. 
This is first doubled in the center and 
placed on the foot just above the curve of 
the heel. Pass the two ends under the toe- 
cord on either side of the toe-hole, bring up 
on be of the toe, and cross, so that one 
strand passes over and the other is led 
under the toe strap. Loop the ends around 
the strap at the sides of the foot, and fas- 
ten by knotting just above the curve of the 
heel. A study of the sketch in Fig. 9 will 
show how to do this.correctly. If this fas- 
tening is properly adjusted, the foot may 
be quickly removed and the snowshoe put 
on without readjusting. 

The leather foot harness is much used 
in the Northeast, and for average use will 
be found more satisfactory than the Indian 
style, for the narrow thong is likely to 
make the feet sore if but little shoeing is 
done. Several styles of foot harness are 
stocked by sporting goods dealers. A very 
satisfactory form is shown in Fig. 9, and 
the amateur can easily make his own from 
the illustration given. 

The manner of using the snowshoe is so 
simple that no instructions are needed. A 
few trials will suffice to acquire the knack 
of using the web shoe. The toe works down 
through the toe-hole, as the foot is lifted in 
walking, and one half of the shoe is lifted 
over the other. While at first somewhat 
clumsy, a very little practice will enable 
anyone to slip through brush easily, for the 
snowshoer simply looks ahead and makes 
his trail through the more open places. 
About the only precaution necessary is to 
avoid walking on anything solid and’ to 
use care when jumping over rocks and logs. 
When all the frame is supported there is 
no danger of breakage, but the frame is 
easily snapped if the tail happens to rest 
on something solid, and the rest of the 
shoe unsupported. When through using 
them dry the snowshoes if damp, but do 
not do so close to the fire. 


Figure 9.—Fastening the Shoe 
to the Foot. 
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Bronze 
Brake shoes 
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YOU can’t tell about a coaster brake from the 
outside.Y ou’ve got to see inside to determine its 
efficiency. Have a look with us at the inside of 
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COASTER BRAKE 


Iwsrpe the rear hub is an ex- TueEre are many reasons why 
panding <<drum’’ of spring-steel, carry- every boy should havea MORROW: 
ing bronze ‘‘brake-shoes.” When you Larcer Brakinc SURFACE 

- drum i i The “drum” in the MORROW has a 
carp an an is held aneageye Sockiaen Samehice of 63-10 sq. in.—much 
and sour small wedges (two from either larger than that of other brakes. Thus 
end ) are automatically driven into it, E the Bec. tae greater braking power. 
expanding it, and forcing the «¢ brake- VEN BRAKING POWER 
sleet, direét sats Pe practically Se ee ORR OM eenanee 
the entire inner steel surface of the hub. 


equally from both ends, distributing the 

braking power evenly and equally over 

the gra Rage aor py of the hub. No 
Instantly the forward motion Sone et 

of your bicycle is checked and controlled, 

depending on the degree of backward 

pressure exerted on the pedals. 


Bronzé Brake SHoes 

Two metals of equal hardness will not 

“grip’’ properly in braking. For this 

reason the “drum” in the MORROW has 

bronze ‘“‘brake shoes.’’ Bronze, being 

: softer than the hard steel inner surface 
When you fiiwmard pedal,the 
wedges are forced oztward instead of in- 
ward, leaving the **drum”’ neutral, and 
expanding the ‘‘driving rings” which, 
in turn, ‘‘take hold”? of the inner surface 

of the hub and drive your <‘bike” forward. 


of the hub, “takes hold” smoothly but 
firmly, and keeps hold. 
When there is neither for- 
ward nor backward pressure on the ped- 


Positive Forwarp Drive 
The minute you press forward on the 
pedals you move forward with a MOR- 
ROW. It responds instantly. \ 
Coasts Wirnout Friction 
als, both the <¢drum” and ¢édriving rings” 
are neutral, and the rear sprocket remains 
stationary , permitting the smoothest, easi- by ‘ f the compl 
est coasting known to bicycling. cep MORRO, Pe 
Demand the sturdy, efficient, dependable MORROW on your next bicycle. 


Easily, noiselessly, on steel balls much 
ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 


larger than those in other brakes, 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


STRONG AND Strurpy 


All working parts unusually substantial. 
Stand the hardest wear, 


Inspection €9 TEsts 


Ninety-five separate inspections followed 
by a rigorous final test of the completed 
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“What is Bread 
Without Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter!” 


aie MOTHER: Ask the boys and girls who have 
just come in from skating what is the best thing 
for that hunger they’ve brought in with them. Seeif 
they don’t say “A Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sandwich!” 


And you will know it is good for them. For 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter contains higher food value 
than steak or eggs. 


CANAJOHARIE, New York 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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Beecu-Nut Packinc Company, 
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~Honesty Due the 
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question of honesty in advertising. It is not a one-sided question because 
the advertiser has 2s much right to expect you to be honest with him as 
you have to expect him to be honest with you. 

In what way are you to be honest with the advertiser? Treat him like you 
would like to be treated if you were in his place. 

Most advertised articles are unconditionally guaranteed. If you do not like 
them or believe them to be as represented you can return them and get your money 
back and there will be no questions asked. Do not abuse the return privilege. 
When you receive the goods examine them carefully and decide promptly whether 
or not they are up to your expectations. If not, return them promptly. Do not 
keep them on hand for a long time until you have changed your mind about want- 
ing them and then return them. Of course, if unwarranted defects show up after 
the goods have been used awhile you should promptly take it up with the adver- 
tiser for adjustment. 

Some advertisers conditionally guarantee their products. A reliable adver- 
tiser of pigeons who has used THE AMERICAN BOY for several years states 
in his literature that if you do not like the pigeons and will ship them back to him 
any time within ninety days he will return your money. Not long ago a boy wrote 
us that he had bought some pigeons from that advertiser, who had agreed to give 
back the money if the pigeons were not all right. The boy said that he had sent 
the pigeons back but had not gotten his money and asked us to help him get it. 
We wrote the advertiser and learned that the boy had kept the pigeons four months 
or one hundred and twenty days. The guarantee ran out in ninety days. We 
believe all of you boys will agree that ninety days is long enough to guarantee 
pigeons and that our subscriber was unreasonable when he sent them back after 
keeping them one hundred and twenty days. 

If you buy & bicycle with the understanding that you can return it any time 
within thirty days and get your money back, do not try to get the money if you 
keep the bicycle forty-five days. If you do not comply with the agreement you 
are not entitled to receive back the money. 

The above is not instruction for the subscribers to THE AMERICAN BOY 
but only by way of discussing the point. Advertisers in the magazine say over 
and over that you are businesslike in your dealings. They like to sell you their 
products because they know you are dependable. 

But it is worth while keeping in mind the fact that there are two sides to honesty 
in advertising. 


month in our advertising talk we discussed only one side of the 


Next Month :—‘*T he canis in The American Boy’’ 


THE AMERICAN BOY AD-VISOR 


AP BOY doesn’t know real 
peed and fun until his 


bicycl th an 
hicglee ecuipped wath 


THE 


ATHERTON 


**Ie Always Works’’ 
The Atherton will make 


the envy ei on ee ums 

nora your bike will go fastest a 
farthest. No cme it's a race up 
or down kill, over rough or city 

streets, you ll lea a 
The Atherton is always dependable. It fits 
any bicycle and has a bull-dog grip that's 
positive and sure—you can stop in a eel’s 

length or roll to a standstill without a jerk. j 
Ask your dole to show you the Atherton or write us for 
all the Reet No other brake like the Atherton—two driving 

contac ee br surfaces—six wor parts in all. 


For your bicycle—initial letter handsomely designed 


SHIP SHIP YOUR i 


RAWF 


ar 
Guide Free 
on illncds: 


Direct to New York 
The International Fur Market 
WHY? Because shipments to New 
York you will find: The Largest Raw | 
Fur Market; the otnuen number of Raw Fur Dealers; the pipers number 


* York eliminate unnecessary 
transportation and handling charges in- 
volved in reshipment from the interior. 

of Fur manufacturers; 90 per cent of America’s Fur Dressers and Dyers; | 

the biggest outlet for manufactured Furs and the most wonderful retail 

Fur establishments on earth, RAW FUR MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 46 West 24th Si., New birt 


F R A E —— in five colors, for names of three local bicycle dealers. 
"| WISE TRAPPERS SMILE 


BUFFALO METAL GOODS COMPANY, Winchester Avenue, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
tually. Why not first? Here in New 
AT THE SIGN OF 


Best Returns 
eA BROS. 6. eis Equitable Treatment 

Highest Prices 

Reliable Assortment 

Send for List and Tags 


Ww. Speciali Northern, Eastern and 
r Middle States Furs 


BEHR BROS. Co., 355 Gratiot Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
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FIRST PRIZE PHOTO. 
Not in Hollangd— 
in Illinois, 


The Photographic Contest 
The Queerest Thing In Our Town 


HE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 

has nothing on our photo- 

graphic contest this month— 
judge for yourselves! The honors 
for the page go to John I, Thomas, 
of Illinois, whose artistic photo- 
graph of the Dutch-looking wind- 
mill won first prize. The second 
prize has been awarded to Harold 
Heil, of California. We don’t 
know why the building is called 
“Diamond Castle,” but we admit 
it is a “gem,” as an example of 
freak architecture. Harry Haynes, 
of Nebraska, captured the third 
prize with his picture of a war 
balloon at Fort Omaha, where 
our soldier boys are studying bal- 
loon warfare. 

Four special prizes have been 
awarded this month for four 
widely different curiosities. The 
picture of ‘“‘The Queerest Ovens in Our Town” 
shows some abandoned kilns in South Bend, 
Indiana, where experiments were made 
some years ago in the manufacture of Port- 
land Cement, before the present process of 
manufacture was perfected. The photo- 
graph is the work of John Slaughter. The 


THIRD PRIZE PHOTO. 


A War Balloon at Fort Omaha. 


SECOND PHIZE PHOTO. 


Diamond Castle. 


chance you have been looking for to show 
what the boys in your part of the country 
are doing for Uncle Sam, so get busy with 
your camera and send us some clear, inter- 
esting pictures. 

A future subject for our photographic 
contest which you can begin on right away 
is “Deep in THE AMERICAN Boy.” It should 
show a boy reading the magazine, should 
be a good, clear likeness of the boy, and 
show the name of the magazine, as it ap- 
pears on the cover. Try for an interesting 
and natural composition, and be sure to 
have the figure large enough so it will be 
plainly seen in the picture. This will be 
a sort of portrait photography, but it means 
more than that, for there is a chance for 
an interesting composition. You may send 
the pictures in when you have them ready, 
The last date for these will be announced 
in a coming issue. 


SPECIAL PRIZE PHOTO, 
Tommy and His Souvenirs. 


picture of “Tommy and His Souvenirs” was 
sent in by David O. Yorgey, Pennsylvania ; 
“An Old Settler,” by J. Glenard Grant, 
Illinois, and “The Snow-mobile,” by Gail 
Wade of Wisconsin. 

Honorable mention has been awarded the 


SPECIAL PRIZE PHOTO, 
The Queerest Ovens in Our Town. 


following: John Boyd, Arlie Graham, M. 
Gaulocher, Ernest Stephenson, hal mpm a ri os a 
Wainwright, Joseph Van Rensselaer, Harry & 3 
Staley, Ir, ‘J; Russell Moore, Thomas Met- THE AMERICAN BOY offers the fol-: 
ters, Howard Farley, Henry Hill, Hamilton : lowing prizes for the best and most in-= 
Avery, E. W. Stokesberry, H. H. Detwiler, 2 teresting amateur photographs received = 
Leonard Aschom, Max Northrop, George 2 each month: First Prize, $5; Second = 
English, Isadore Robinson, William Mac- 2 Prize, $3; Third Prize, $1. All prize: 
Iver, Robert Blain, George Quigley, Ber- : photographs are to become our property 2 
tram Harris, and Alfred Pinkerton. 2 without further payment. Other photo- : 
= graphs published on this page will -be = 
= purchased at 50c each, The contest is = 
C C = open to readers only, “ must fake | 
= the pictures they enter. rite on back = 
. oming ontests = of each photograph the subject of the = 
T 32 _TIMD has come to send in those pic- 2 month’s contest, the title of the photo- = 
tures of winter landscapes which you = graph, and the name and address of the : 
have been taking. We are looking forward = sender. If you wish photographs re- = 
to some good ones, so do not disappoint US = pred a stamped, self-addressed en-: 
—and be sure to mail your pictures before = I » MUST “ste ol i = 
January 22. The following contest will be, : V@/OP© wh os detain E 
“The Boys Do Their Bit.” This is the F;rvenssvecevesnsenecccosesneesncesssesecovssracuvencessnasvseeceecessseaeceancuosuaseescesvesesnanaensaveseesteseestunneneanz 


SPECIAL PRIZE PHOTO. 


An Old Settler. 
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SPECIAL PRIZE PHOTO, 
The Snow-mobile. 


. 
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The Magazines, the Post Office and the People 


N MY ARTICLE in the December AmeErR- 
ICAN Boy I called your attention to the 
fact that if Congress increased the second- 

class postage rate, the rate for magazines 
and newspapers, you would have to pay 
that increased expense in increased sub- 
scription prices. Please understand that I 
was not there setting out a threat to you 
nor any criticism of the advocates of in- 
creased postage. I was merely’ stating an 
age-old fact of economics, namely, that the 
consumer always must pay the cost of pro- 
ducing, selling and delivering any article 
he buys, plus a fair profit if the business 
is to be successful and continue. I do not 
aim to criticise, for criticism generally cre- 
ates bitterness, and bitter minds do not 
reach just solutions unless by accident. It 
is important to the country that the right 
policy in this matter shall be settled upon, 
but it is of no importance that one side or 
the other can out-debate its opponents. 
Every man has a right to believe as he 
pleases unless shown facts proving he is 
wrong. Therefore I am trying to give you 
facts of history, economics and the ad- 
ministration of the Post Office Department 
so that you can make up your mind as 
to whether the policy of the last thirty-five 
years shall be re-established or changed, 
and how. 

It may not be a conclusive argument 
against the proposed change to say that 
the publications can’t pdy the increased 
postage out of their present earnings and 
that therefore many of them will be put 
out of business, but it is at least very im- 
portant to you as well ‘as to the publishers, 
and it is a fact. The important thing to 
the country is the question whether we and 
you should be required to pay and how. 

It is unfortunate that the advocates of a 
change to the zone system seem to be 
actuated by so much bitterness toward the 
press and urge their plan as if to punish 
the publishers for misconduct in operating 
under this second-class rate of postage. 
It is hard to understand unless they are 
resenting criticism by the press in their 
publie capacity. 

If this rate is wrong and anybody is to 
blame for it, certainly it is not the publish- 
ers and especially not the publishers of 
magazines, for there were practically none 
at the time it was created. The Congres- 
sional Record does not show that either 
they or the newspaper publishers of that 
day even asked for it. It is hardly ac- 
curate to say that it was given to them 
when it was created. 

Congress passed the first act providing 
for the mailing of periodicals at a rate paid 
by the pound in 1879. Prior to that the 
publisher did not pay the postage at all. 
The subscriber paid it at the post office 
when he got his magazine out. Since then 
the publisher has had to pay it in advance. 
It would seem therefore that this second- 
class arrangement was not asked for by 
the publishers and was never given to them 
but to the subscribers. In 1885 Congress 
fixed the rate at one cent per pound, which 
rate still applies. Publishers then realized 
that they could offer periodicals to the pub- 
lic at prices that people generally could 
afford to pay instead of at the old prices 
that had been prohibitive except to the 
wealthy and well educated who did not 
need them so much as the poorer and less 
educated people did. As a result the read- 
ing habit, which did not exist among us 


asa people at that time, was developed and jt 


established. Anyone who can look back to 
those times knows the difference between 
our intelligence as a people then and now. 
He can’t overlook it if he wishes. 

So the magazines were not to blame, if 
this low rate was a thing for blame; and 
they have performed for you and the coun- 
try that which was worth the money, if it 
really cost the country or the post office 
any money. 

One argument of the advocates of a 
change is that magazines and newspapers 
ought to pay their own way and. not re- 
quire a subsidy from the government. With 
that general principle we have no quarrel; 
we agree with it. For our own publication 
we want neither subsidy, graft nor charity. 
For ourselves we wish nothing that we do 


not pay for or earn. If there is any sub- 
sidy here we do not get it, nor does any 
other publisher. However, there are some 
facts that pretty well indicate that directly 
and indirectly, not counting their educa- 
tional service at all, the second-class mail 
under the present system is a pretty profit- 
able feature of the Post Office Department. 

Just what it costs the post office to trans- 
port and handle second-class mail is pretty 
hard to tell. Several congressional com- 
mittees, one independent commission, three 
or four Postmaster-Generals and. numerous 
skilled auditors. have all tried to figure it 
out, but no two of them were able to agree 
on the same figure. The only consistent 
party in the agitation has been the so- 
called National One Cent Letter League 
(I think that’s the name). Mr. Frank 
Hitchcock, when Postmaster-General, made 
the most damning guesses against the 
second-class mail, claiming that it cost nine 
cents a pound to handle it and that it 
caused the Department a loss of $89,000,- 
000.00 a year. Those figures were bad 
enough for the League, so it adopted them; 
and as nobody else has been able to guess 
any worse ones, it has stuck to them with 
voice and pen through thick and thin for 
all these years. This in spite of the fact 
that no congressional committee has been 
able since to find any facts or figures to 
substantiate those guesses or charges of 
Mr. Hitchcock, and the fact that the Hughes 
Commission, composed of Mr. Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes, President A. Law- 
rence Lowell of Harvard University and 
Mr. Harry A. Wheeler of Chicago, decided 
in 1912 that the cost was probably not 
over four cents per pound, and that the 
total cost to the post office of handling 
second-class mail (magazines and news- 
papers) was $45,357,281.00; $13,598,445 of 
this cost represented the magazine mail, 
and $31,758,836 the newspapers, and a good 
part of it, of course, was offset by postage 
paid by the publishers. But even if -no 
postage had been paid we find it difficult 
to see how the Department could lose 
$89,000,000.00 on business,, the expense of 
which was only half that sum. 

And now since the newspapers, or some 
of them—especially those of the South—are 
objecting so strenuously, they are trying 
to charge all of that mythical $89,000,000.00 
loss against the magazines and business 
periodicals which make up only 23 per cent 
of the total weight of second-class mail, 
the rest being newspapers. These papers 
are coming out for the zone system, hoping 
to escape any raise because their circula- 
tions don’t extend any great distance, ig- 
noring the fact that the post office’s ex- 
pense for handling mail at the two ends of 
the line is the same whether it is hauled 
twenty miles or two thousand, and that the 
railroad haulage is the very smallest part 
of the Department’s expense in any and 
every case. All the advocates of the zone 
system overlook this fact either acciden- 
tally or purposely, Heaven knows the news- 
papers everywhere, especially the smaller 
ones that back this movement, are having 
troubles enough, but why try to put a 
blame for which there is neither need nor 
justification onto somebody else in order to 
save themselves? If they believe the second- 
class rate should not be raised, let them 
explain the proposition to their people, and 
if they and we are right in our belief the 
people will see that Congress does not raise 


Both the Hughes Commission and the 
Penrose-Overstreet Committee decided that 
there was no justification for a distinction 
between magazines and newspapers and 
that the zone system-was wrong in prin- 
ciple, having been tried in this country 
and years ago “given up in favor of a 
uniform rate in view of the larger inter- 
ests of the nation as a whole.” hey. also 
pronounced it impracticable and a scheme 
presenting serious difficulties. 

As to any claim ny. newspapers for special 
consideration, the Post Office Department 
reported to Congress that it cost nearly 
% cent per pound more to handle news- 
papers in the offices than it did ‘magazines, 
owing to the greater number of pieces of 
mail in the pound. That brings up an 


interesting point in figuring the cost of 
second-class mail to the post office. It costs 
about as much for handling one piece 
of mail as another,:regardless of weight. 
Therefore a pound of letters and postals 
would require, it is estimated, fifty to one 
hundred times as much handling expense 
as a pound of magazines. Or that would 
be the ratio if the two classes of mail 
received the same kind of handling, but 
they don’t. Magazine mail not only re- 
ceives less handling and costs less per 
pound, but it receives less and we believe 
costs less per piece. It also costs less per 
pound for railroad haulage, because letters 
go in first-class mail cars on first-class 
trains, while magazines are carried mostly 
by freight, especially on the long hauls. 

The fact that the zone system as planned 
is inequitable in that it does not cost eight 
times as much or anything like it to carry 
and deliver mail to the South and to the 
Pacific Coast as it does to deliver it within 
fifty miles of the office of publication is 
shown by the post office’s report that its 
total expense for railroad haulage last year 
was only $60,000,000.00, or one-fifth of its 
total expenses—this is for all classes of 
mail, not merely second-class. 

Now in spite of that mythical ‘$89,000,- 
000.00 loss’” caused the Post Office Depart- 
ment by the second-class or publishers’ 
mail, or alleged to have been so caused, 
the fact is that the Department didn’t show 
a loss last year nor the year before nor in 
several other recent years. Last year it 


showed a cash profit of $9,800,000.00 after | 


paying the expense, estimated at $11,500,- 
000.00, for carrying free mail for Congres3- 
men, Senators and the other departments 
of the government, which would have made 
its total profit over $20,000,000.00 if it had 
been a private concern and charged the 
government for that free service. And, 
mind you, this was after spending around 
$50,000,000.00 on the rural free delive 
system that benefits magazines not at all 
but is valuable to daily newspapers and the 
agricultural press. However, nobody ob- 
jects to the post office’s losing that money 
on that work. It is worth to the country 
all it costs. But so is the loss on second- 
class mail, if there is any loss. 

But even if second-class mail actually 
makes a loss standing by itself, there is 
much evidence that, consideiing its effect 
on the Post Office Department as a whole, 
it is a very profitable adjunct. At any 
rate, in the nearly one hundred years prior 
to the establishment of the second-class 
rate, the post office was a heavy loser. In 
only six of those nearly one hundred years 
did its receipts exceed its expenses and 
then only by small amounts. From the 
date of the creation of the second-class 
mail rate the post office’s percentage of 
money loss to the total business done stead- 
mf decreased in proportion as the amount 
of second-class mail increased. In other 
words, the more of this unprofitable and 
expensive second-class business it has car- 
ried, the more it has lost by carrying 
magazines and newspapers, the more pros- 
perous the, Department has become—with 
the result that in seven of the only thirty- 
two years since the cent a pound rate was 
given to readers it has shown a cash profit 
running up into the millions, although the 
Department was organized and should be 
conducted for service to the people and not 
merely for profit. Unquestionably this is 
because of the immense amount of profit- 
able first-class mail and parcel post mail 
created by the advertisements and the gen- 
eral enlightening of the people. 

Anyway it does not appear to me that 
the Post Office Department is suffering 
much or that it would benefit the country 
to hamper, and, in many instances, destroy 
a business that has proved so generally 
beneficial to the country. Think it over. 
Then write or get your father to write 
your Congressman and Senators what you 
think about it. They want to know and it 
is important they should. 


Very respectfully, 
GRIFFITH OGDEN ELLIS, 
Editor, THz AMERICAN Boy. 
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Into the National Army 


Over there, over there, send the word, 
Send the word over there, 
That the Yanks are coming 


AL’S HEART, though, was just as 

heavy. He was sure that he had never 
been so miserable. There were times when 
he was so blue he wanted to cry. After all, 
he was really only a boy set down among 
men to do a man’s job. 

He visited the Y. M. C. A. He wandered 
to the Knights of Columbus house. At both 
places they read his symptoms—oh, they 
knew all about homesick, boyish soldiers— 
and they tried their best to cheer him. He 
wrote letters home, and though his courage 
was down to zero, he kept his letters cheer- 
ful. He was like thousands of the brave 
boys who, in those first feverish, upset days 
of mobilizing a nation’s forces, made up 
their minds that the folks at home should 
not worry about them. 

He learned that day that on the morrow 
he was to have his first crack at the 
kitchen. He had entered the service 
to succor the wounded, to carry aid to 
those in distress—and he was down to 
ee he the grease from big, clumsy mess 
pots. 

Oh, but he was blue after supper. He 
went over to the Y. M. C. A. again. There 
was a veteran of service there—a grizzled 
old-timer who looked at him sharply. And 


when he» wandered out aimlessly, the 
veteran followed. 

“‘How’s tricks?” the veteran asked. 

“All right,” Hal answered. 

The veteran’s eyes twinkled. He was 


one of those who had been sent to the camp 
to make an efficient army of the drafted 
men. You couldn't fool him about anything. 

“Homesick?” he asked in a kindly voice. 

Hal said he was not. 

“Come now, sonny; you can’t fool me.” 

Hal stiffened. Sonny! Why, he was a 
soldier. 

“You fellows should be drawing a two- 
day furlough next week,” said the veteran. 
“Time enough for a visit home.” 


(Continued from page 27) 


Hal swung around. “Honest?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“Thought you weren’t homesick,” said the 
old-timer. 

And then, all at once, the story broke 
from Hal's lips. He told of the dismal first 
night with its one jelly sandwich for supper 
and a hard bed without a mattress; of 
eating on the damp ground and holding food 
in.two hands like a tramp; of the rain, 
and the chill, and the mud, and of the pail 
of lukewarm, dirty water for washing the 
mess kits. His voice rang with the bitter- 
ness and the lonesomeness he had known. 
A great, prosperous nation to treat its men 
like that! 

The veteran nodded slowly. ‘Yes,’ he 
said; “I guess you're right. We ought to 
be a_ nation of professional war-makers 
like Germany.” 

“Why should we?’ Hal demanded in- 
dignantly. 

“Because then war and making ready 
for war would be our business. We'd al- 
ways be ready. You see, war is more or 
less new to us. We don’t make a pro- 
fession of it. When it comes it finds us 
like it, found the farmers of Lexington and 
Concord, and like it found the men who 
gathered on Bunker Hill.” The veteran 
was silent a@ moment. “Hadn’t looked. at 
it that way, had you, sonny?” 

“No,” Hal said slowly. 


HAT NIGHT, after taps, he lay awake 

on. his cot. His blues were gone. The 
hardships of the first few days were for- 
gotten. ’ 

His was a nation that did not live swayed 
by the ambitions of war lords. It had. no 
history of blood and iron. He saw it. now. 
His was a nation that loved the honorable 
ways of peace, but that. had, nevertheless, 
the courage to spring to arms to preserve 
its liberties and its ideals. 

When its clerks, and its laborers, and 
its mechanics, and its farmers left’ their 
work and went to war, there was bound 
to be confusion. Those who came to the 


camps first when &ll was raw, and rough, |] 


and forlorn-looking, had the real place of 
honor. They faced the worst. 
things smooth for those who came after. 
They were the pathfinders, the trail blaz- 
ers, the bearers of Freedom’s light. 

“Our company is doing its bit,” Hal de- 
cided. Another thought came. “I guess,” 
he murmured sleepily, “we wouldn’t have 
grumbled so much had we pg ey to think 
what the Continental Army faced at Val- 
ley Forge.” 

At four-thirty next morning he was 
rooted out of bed. The everlasting fall rain 
had stopped. As he dressed hurriedly, the 
homesickness was gone. The day held no 
terrors. Next week he would be able to 
go back and face his father with his 
shoulders back and his head held high. He 
had found himself. He had discovered his 
country. 

A cup of hot coffee warmed his blood. 
There was one good thing about the kitchen 
detail—you didn’t have to wait for mess 
call. He fell to work replenishing the fires. 

By and by the fires were fixed. Darkness 
became day. Through the stillness came 
the stirring notes of reveille. Off in another 
part of the sky he saw a flag of Stripes 
and Stars rise against a gray, drab sky. 
His heart swelled in his breast. Softly a 
song came from his lips. Not the rollick- 
ing “Over There” now, but a song far 
sturdier, a hymn that had come. down to 
him through history. 


"Tis the Star Spangled Banner and long 
may it wave, 

O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave. 


The home of the brave. 
his home, 
orously, 
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NEXT MONTH—Mr. Heyliger and 
Mr. Palmer will have a story of the 
recruit’s hardest lesson, 


They made |’ 


That was it—| Finishing 
He fell to peeling potatoes vig-| prints. Beautiful 8x1 


Start NOW—doas over 300,000 old, experi- 


enced trap are doing—get more money 
for your furs—get correct grading—get 
pomees remittance—by shipping all your 
urs to Hill Bros. Fur Co.—“The Fastest 
Growing Fur House in America”. 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION 


Why should you allow any house to charge you 
commission, Why should you lose $5.00 on every 
hundred dollars, ‘Think what aloss this means to 
ag in the course of the season. When you ship 

Hill Bros, Fur Co., you get the full price for 
your furs—not onecent deducted for commission. 


FURS ARE VERY HIGH 


No matter where you have been shipping your 
furs or what prices you have been getting—send 
us atrial shipment today—and let us prove to you 


how much better you cen do at Hill Bros. Fur Co, 
than anywhere . Try us—that’s all we ask. 
ame Laws, Supply 
talog and particulars of 
F $250.00 Cash. Prizes vers 
HILL BROS. FUR CO. 
301 HII Buliding St. Louls, Mo. 


F R Send for Fur Price List, Tra 
.00 to tra 
only. All will be sent absolorely 


else 
pes Guide, G: 
nen FREE on request. Write today, 


AMERICAN BOY 
TRAPPERS! 


Get the most out of your trap lines. It’s lots of 
fun, of course, but why not make money as well? 


One Skin or a Thousand 


Will receive the same careful treatment. 
We pay you regular prices, and charge 
no commission. Send a trial shipment 
tous. If our estimate is not satisfactory, 
we return your collection at our expense. 


Send post card NOW for our price list. 


VREELAND FUR CO. 
45 Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


WE WANT ALLKINDS OF 
FURS, FOXES, LYNX,BEAR. 


ETC 


WEIL PAYS THE MOST 


WE WANT YOUR 
FURS, of every des- 
cription. We can pay you more than any- 
body else. Don’t sell a fur till you write us 
for Mammoth Price-List showing what we 
are paying and describing our prompt 
SQUARE DEALsystem, with testimonials 
from many Shippers, who are pleased with 
us. Write. Big Illustrated Trapper’s 
Guide Free. 
WEIL BROS. & CO. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana, U. S. A. 

Friends of the Boys. 


BIG MONEY IN FURS 


hip to “Old Reliable’’ 
Square Deal House 


Furs- Hides-Pelts-Wool 


McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


This Book Free! 


New, 28-page Bulletin. Many 
pictures of fur bearing animals, 
their habits, haunts, etc. Good 
—_ on Traps and Trapping. 

tate animals you trap for. As 
for Free Book 82, “Gripping 
the Dollars." 


TRIUMPH TRAP CO, 
Box 403, Oneida, N. Y. 


Send For My Book 
Strong Arms and 
Military Shoulders 


For 25c, coin or stamps. 
Illustrated with 20 full-page half-tone cuts, showing 
exercises that will quickly develop, beauti 
and gain great strength in your sho 


ers, arms and hands, without any appara 
EQUAL TO A $20.00 COURSE. > feces 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER, 
Studio 388, 127 West 42d Street, New York 


50cTrial Order for 10c 


Best Kodak Any size roll developed 10c; six 
prints free with first roll. Or send 
six sepuiven, any size, and 10c for six 

mounted enlargements 35 cents, 


Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 202 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


Do You Take Pictures ? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, show- 
ow to make better pictures and earn money. 


h 
STILL LLL LULL LLU EOLLE UCM AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 823 Pope Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Hete is the NEW FORM- 
FITTING 


ARROW 
COLLAR 


“Claridge” 


for fall—Has the popular form- 
fitting feature—Our stock of 
ARROWS is thoroly represen- 
tative —You will find your 
style and size here. 


j2z0ocea. 2for35c 3 for 50C) 


PATRIOTISM 
IN JACK’S ROOM 


In addition to all his pictures—framed 
and unframed—his school pennants 
trophies of_all kiuds, Knick-Knacks an 
curiosities, Jack has Old Glory in the most 
prominent part of his wall, securely and 
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artistically displayed by the use of 


Moore Push-Pins 


Al t invisibl ! 

plwost Ry, sible Glass Heads and Steel Needle 

wall 
| book 


ill not injure Riceutes or deface the 
paper or plaster. or heavy_pictures, 
cases, clocks, use the Push-less Hangers. 
Moore Push-Pins, Made in 2 Sizes 
Glass Heads, Steel Points 

Moore Push-less Hangers, 4 Sizes 

The Hanger with the Twist 
At stati » hardware, 
stores. j eerad and rere eee, Wee ey 


Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 


MANUFACTURER TO YOU 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 

Catalog free, showing hundreds of new designs. Writetoday, Two 
popular designs illustrated made with one or two colors 
best hard enamel. No. 3506 made with any 3 letters 
and 2 figures: Silver piate 15@ each, 
$1.50 doz. Sterling silver 30% each, 
$3.00 doz. No. 3512 made with any 
name on band not peecrmes, © letters, 
remainder of pin lettered G, S. or H. S, 
and date 18, 19, 20 or 21, only: Silver 

late, 20% each, $1.80 doz. Sterling 


silver 35¢ each, $3.60 doz, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 355 Bastian Bidg., Rochester. N. ¥. 


t 
% 


PR tl; to y without 
seechUe Ladktge? HArcE Tag's 


w 
Ait dealers, orby 


Holater, senaratsy 
290 Sheffield Avenu 


Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
For 15 years THE Class Pin House 
43 Bruce is. North Attleboro, Mass. 


BIG MONEY for BOYS 


$10 to$25 aweek foe nyashroomsin 


spare time at home in cellars, sheds, 


barns, boxes, etc. Markets waiting. 
Free Illustrated Instruction Booklet. 


HIRAM BARTON 
} 338 W. 48th St., New York 


A Boy’s New Year 


can be filled with a joy that will 
last him a whole year if you will 
give him a subscription to the 
leading boys’ magazine, 


TheAmerican By 
Send us $1.50 ($2.50 for two ret. $3.50 
for three years, or $5.25 for five years) at 
once wii e name and address_of the 
boy whom you have in mind. We 
send him the first copy at once. Then 
every month throughout the year he will 
be reminded of you sens the arrival of 
ue “biggest, brightest, best magazine for 
joys. 


d 
Rts pre peat deme tt er Fig 
holiday season, mails will be heavily con- 
gested. 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
Department B, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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The American Boy Contest 


Christmas Letters to Soldters 


TREAMS OF GOOD WILL and hearty 
Christmas wishes have been pouring in 
from boys all over the country who 

have written Christmas Letters to Soldiers 
this month. The fighting men who receive 
these letters will know that the boys at 
home are with them, for “We are behind 
you” is the message from all these boys. 
The letters tell how the boys at home are 
thinking of our soldiers and supporting 
them and doing their bit at home in every 
way that a boy can help his country and 
the men who are fighting for him. 

Hundreds of splendid letters have been 
received, One of the remarkable things 
about this contest is that the contributions 
are so uniformly good. We have space to 
print only a few of them. All the letters 
have been forwarded to soldiers in canton- 
ments and soldiers in France and we hope 
that each one of them will bring good 
cheer to a soldier. 


First Prize Letter 
By Earl London (14), Iowa. 


EAR SOLDIER: THE AMERICAN Bory 

has promised to send this letter. I want 
it sent to someone in the trenches who 
has no brothers, so you can think of me 
as your kid brother back home. I shall be 
so proud to have a war brother seeing 
actual service, as I have no brothers. 

If I were old enough I would be over 
there, but I am only fourteen and pretty 
small at that. I am a Boy Scout and am 
patrol leader. I have bought and paid for 
two Liberty Bonds myself and I am going 
to send some money to the Belgian children. 

I just got my new rifle, and my father 
and I practice shooting in the basement. 
My target is a picture of the Kaiser. I 
ean plunk the old duffer pretty good now. 
We are going to have some football game 
Thanksgiving. It looks like I had the best 
of the bargain staying home, doesn’t it? 

We are all proud of you. You have the 
best chance a man ever had to serve not 
only his country (and that seems big 
enough) but the whole world. I have fin- 
ished history but you are making it. I 
wish you a Merry Christmas and a Happy 


New Year. You have just heard from the 
Earl of London from Waterloo. Please let 
me hear from you soon. 

I am studying zoology. I'll bet I 


P. 8. 
could get a lot of specimens in the trenches. 


Second Prize Letter 
By James L. Ferguson (15), Missouri. 
EAR BtG SOLDIER-BROTHER: I have 
no real big brother so I just call all of 
you soldiers my brothers. I am not writ- 
ing this and entering it in the contest 
merely for the sake of getting a prize (if 
I do), but because that seems, to be the 
only way to get this to you. 

I am very proud of you; proud that I 
have brothers who are willing to give their 
lives for their country—and the other fel- 
low’s country. When I think of you train- 
ing, or perhaps already in action, it makes 
me wish I could do something big, too, but 
I can just stay at home and work and 
study and save food, as I am doing. I live 
in the country so I have a good chance to 
do a little in the latter work. 

There will not be any Merry Christmas 
this year for any of us, but some way or 
other I am not sorry to lose the “merry.” 
A happy Christmas is better, but the best, 
I think, is a peaceful Christmas. We prob- 
ably will not be at peace as a nation, with 
nations, but we all of us who are trying 
to do our bit can have peace within us 
because we are fighting the good fight, can’t 
we? The first Christmas wish, years ago, 
was not a “Merry Christmas,’ anyway, but 
“Peace and good will.” And so I wish you 
a happy and peaceful Christmas. 


Third Prize Letter 
By Del Dunning (16), New York. 
DAR SOLDIER: Merry Christmas! 
I suppose you realize I can’t write 
a@ personal letter because I’ve never met 
you, but despite that I want to tell you 
how glad I am that I’ve got a chance to 


write to a real fighter, one of the boys z 


who are going to tour Berlin. 

I’ve always had an ambition to see Ber- 
lin, or at least France, but they say at all 
recruiting stations that 17 years is the 
minimum, and so there you are! Anxious 
as I am, there’s nothin’ doin’ in the Navy, 
Army or Marines for me. But there’s lots 
doing at home! I happened to know the 
Army and Navy recruiting officers, and be- 
cause I was a reporter they gave me a 
chance to render a unique service for my 
country. Newspaper publicity is the back- 
bone of recruiting, and I wrote up the re- 
eruiting campaigns in our city until I 
really believed I had done my trick at one 
time or another in one of the branches of 
service. I got so I could write recruitin 
“copy” by the yard, and it was all goo 
“dope.” ‘ i 

But I can’t dwell on that part as I’ve 
done a few other things including the fol- 
lowing: written to sailors and soldiers and 
sent them “eat kits,’ helped along the 
Liberty Loan campaign with my “bit,” am 
helping the Y. M. C. A. war work cam- 
paign, have cut candy to a minimum to aid 
sugar conservation, have harvested my war 
garden and sent my magazines to the boys 
“over there.” You’re backing the Germans 
up, Uncle Sam’s backing you up and I’m 
backing him up. I need a little backing, so 
write a letter as a bracer to one of your 
thousands of American boy backers. 

P. S—And a Happy New Year! 


Special Prize Letter 
By Harold M. Sherman, Michigan. 


D #48 SOLDIER: I am wondering as I 
write this whether you are somewhere 
in France, somewhere upon the high seas, 
or whether you are still preparing for 
service in an army cantonment. 

Wherever you are I send you Christmas 
Greetings, greetings of a different, more 
sincere nature than I have ever sent be- 
fore. Back of these greetings is a silent 
prayer that God will protect you, guide you, 
lead youfrom all temptation, and return 


you. to your home and people, after you 


have served your country faithfully, a 
cleaner, bigger, better man. 
It has meant much for you, no doubt, 


to leave home, relatives and friends to take 
up arms in defense of your country. But 
those of us left behind are constantly 
thinking of you, we are doing all we can 
to make life pleasant for you in the 
trenches, despite war’s horrors, and we are 
tremendously proud of you. 

In years to come you may look back 
with a deep sense of satisfaction and pride 
to the time when you performed that great, 
inestimable service to your country and for 
humanity. You will suffer no feeling of 
shame and regret which must come to the 
slacker. You can face the world clear- 
eyed, and with a clear conscience, knowing 
that you have done your part whole- 
heartedly. 

And, if during this terrific strife it should 
be God’s will that you go over the top into 
the Great Beyond, you may die secure in 
the knowledge of reward for service well 
rendered. ~* 

How much more Christmas means to us 
all this year and evermore will mean! How 
thankful we are to the Father for the 
Christ Child. “For God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life.” 

Had I been in good physical condition, 
though not old enough for the draft, 
would have joined Uncle Sam’s fighting 
forces in defense of Democracy, human 
rights, and the assurance of an everlasting 
peace. Should the war still be in continu- 
ance next fall I may be fit to enlist then— 
I ‘thave just undergone an operation for 
appendicitis. 

In order that I might be of some help 
while at home I subscribed for a Liberty 
Loan bond. I am trying to let no oppor- 
tunities go by in which I can help you 
fighting men. 

And now let me wish you a Merry, Merry 
Christmas. I am sure you will understand 
the sincere sentiments behind the wish. 
Write me often. I shall be glad to learn of 
your progress, 


Special Prize Letter 
By Richard F. Armknecht (16), Iowa. 


EAR FRIEND: 
I like to call you that, 
For you're a friend to me, 
And a friend to Uncle Sammy 
In his fight for liberty. 
On your shoulders falls the duty 
Of protecting our dear land 
From the fate of ruined Belgium 
da tyrant’s heavy hand. 
You are every inch a hero, 
That’s what we all think of you, 
For you fight _a fight for freedom 
For the red and white and blue. 
There’s a heap of friendship burning 
In my heart for men like you, 
And because of that I’m hunting 
Patriotic things to do. 
So when Hoover sent a letter 
That we needed gardens bad, 
Why, I started out to garden; 
You should see the truck I had. 
And I had about a bushel 
Of beans for Hoover too. 
And I was just a’wishing 
For another task to do. 

First, I had a hundred dollars 
That I loaned to Uncle Sam, 
And I wear a Red Cross button— 
Shows I’m doing what I can. 

Then I handed out the folders 
For the recent “Y” campaign, 
And I’m ready, yes, and willing 
For another job again. 
Can’t I help to keep you cheerful, 
Can’t I help you in this fight, 
By the thought that I’m behind you, 
And the letters that I write? 
Let me be a little brother 
To my comrade brave, that’s you; 
Let me wish you Metry Christmas 
And a Happy New Year, too. 


> CREAT Whe Pe he ee es | 
My Greatest Gain in the | 
Past Year 


ee 


THE SUBJECT for the next contest, as 
above, will give you a chance to “take 
stock” of your gains of the past year. Sit 
down alone and think them over—and 
think hard. Try to recall everything that 
you gained in the past year. We do not 
mean just money; if you think money was 
your most important gain of the year, write 
about that. Possibly, though, your great- 
est gain was in knowledge—something you 
learned in school, or at home, or at work, 
or on the athletic field, or in other games, 
or in doing your bit for your country. 
Possibly it was in some trip you took, or 
some book or story you read. Whatever 
it was, write it, but make it interesting by 
telling not only what you gained but why 
it was of value to you. You see there are 
all kinds of gains, and they come in all 
kinds of ways. That’s why you'll have to 
think carefully about “My Greatest Gain 
in the Past Year.” But it’s going to be 
an easy subject to write on, once you start 
it. Every American boy should send in a 
letter in this contest. Follow the simple 
rules, as here given: 

All letters must be in THE AMERICAN Boy 
office on or before February 24. The prize 
winners will be announced and the best 
letters published in the April number. No 
unsuccessful letter will be returned unless 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope accom- 
panies it. 

The contest is open to all readers of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. The letters must not 
be longer than two hundred and fifty words 
arid must be plainly written in ink on only 
one side of the paper. Be sure to write 
your name and address plainly, and state 


your age. 
Prizes will be awarded as follows: First 
Prize, $5.00; Second Prize, $3.00; Third 


Prize, $2.00; Special Prize (a boy’s book) 
will be awarded to others whose letters are 
printed. 

All letters must be addressed to The Con- 
test Editor, THE AMERICAN Boy, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Cover Contest Award 


THE COVER on the November number of 
THE AMERICAN Boy made lots of readers 
think hard to find a good title. The thou- 
sanas of suggestions that deluged the edi- 
tor’s office showed that the cover was @ 
good one because it told a real story to so 
many readers. 

The judges were the Editor and Man- 
aging Editor of THz AMERICAN Boy, and 
Mr. Clarke, who painted the picture. They 
did not, however, depend entirely on their 
own judgment, but sought counsel of many 
other members of the magazine staff. It 
was a hard job to pick the winner from 
the thousands of titles submjtted, but in 
the end all of the consultants were agreed 
upon one as fulfilling most completely the 
specification of the announcement—telling 
the most interesting story in the fewest 
wards. 

The first prize title is: 


THEIR LIBERTY LOAN. 


The winner, Lahman Lambert, of North 
Dakota, has received the prize, two dollars, 

Other good titles, picked from the long 
list, were these: Somewhere in France— 
and America; Doing Their Bit; Somewhere 
in France—Everywhere in America; Here 
—and Over There; Over There; Here and 
There; Absent With Leave; Their Bit; 


I BEverywhere—U. S. A.; Patriots; Our Sac- 


rifice; Americans; In Service; In God We 
Trust; When Your Brother Has Gone to 
the Colors; One in the Ten Million; His 
Place; Patriotism; The Price; For Democ- 
racy; Thanksgiving At Each End of the 
Line; No Slackers Here; Doing Their Bit 
in Home and Field, Thanksgiving, 1917; 
Even As the First Thanksgiving When the 
Pilgrims Thought of Those Across the Sea. 

TxE AMERICAN Boy desires to thank 
every boy who sent in a title. 
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AStory About Mr. Beard 


(Continued from page 26) 


pointed to a bush growing in a bog near-by ; 
“There is lots of Labrador tea; why not use 
that?” Another said, “But we haven’t any 
axe to build a fire.” Mr. Beard smiled 
again and pointed to the dried branches 
hanging to the trunk of an old spruce 
tree. A third said, “But we have nothing 
to boil water in.” 

At that Mr. Beard opened his jackknife 
walked up to a near-by birch tree and peele 
a good strip of bark. He selected a clear 
piece about a foot square and tore the rest 
into shreds. Then he pulled off the dead 
branches from the spruce and broke them 
into lengths by holding each one like a 
club and striking it, about a foot from the 
butt ‘end, across a fallen log. Then he 
re up the shreds of birch bark in a 
ittle heap between two stones. One touch 
of a match started a flaring blaze, which 
he fed with the broken sticks. ; 

While the fire was kindling he took the 
selected square of birch bark and folded 
over the edges, puckering each corner care- 
fully and pinning the fold with a sharpened 
sliver of wood. This made a shallow basin, 
thoromae water-tight, which he filled with 
water from the lake. He gathered a hand- 
ful of leaves of the Labrador tea and added 
them to the water. He watched the fire 
until the flames had subsided, leaving a 
bed of glowing coals, and then he placed 
the bark kettle full of water over the 
embers, taking pains that no flames should 
curl around the edge and burn the bark 
above the water level. Then his friends 
watonee “breathlessly to see what would 

appen. 

The bark crinkled with the heat but did * 
not burn, because the water kept it from 
overheating. Presently it began to steam. 
Then a few bubbles appeared clinging to 
the bottom. More and more bubbles ap- 
peared, until at last the water was actu- 
ally boiling and there was a good hot drink 
for everybody. 

And so I say to the American boy who 
reads this: Don’t give up because you do 
not find everything you need made to order 
at your hand, but take what you have, 
use your wits, and make the most of it. 
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“Somewhere in Pants” 


(Continued trom page 8) 


‘Log?’ murmured Jimmy, and he looked 
this civilian over with vast contempt. 
“That log, sir’—and he turned to his 
senior officer—‘‘that log was contact mine, 
No. 38, loose from the left shore field, as 
maybe might be explained in this report, 
sir. I don’t know, sir; but I do know that 
the ship was coming bow on top of me— 
ont it. I had to turn ’em, sir—just had 

had 

The regular officers were regarding Cor- 
poral May with something like speechless 
incredulity. The extra river pilot was 
turning slightly pale under his weather- 
beaten skin. ane 

“Did you turn her a bit off, sir?” mut- 
tered Jimmy. ¢ 

“Pilot Barry did—about half a_ point, 
just on a chance, We couldn’t make out 
what the trouble was, but he gave her°%a 
bit of a swing to—starboard.” , 

“O-oh—Jiminy !” groaned Corporal May, 


and he swung dizzily to the rail. “A bit 
of a swing—oh—oh !” ' 
“Mine?’ growled the pilot. “Well, I’m 


leaving you here, and I'll report, and the 
harbor people will go comb that thing out. 
You fellers can beat it on to France.” 


“Bxactly so,” said Jimmy’s Captain 
laconically; “and with Corporal May on 
board. Report to your quarters, sir—and 


the doctor. And Mr. Pilot—be careful of 
what you do with your report. This is one 
of those stories that couldn’t get ,by, a 
military censor !” . 


Mr. Jackson’s next story of Jimmy 
May’s adventures will appear in THE 
AMERICAN Boy next month. 
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RANK & FILE OF 


The modified curves 
prevent cutting of the: 
shirt over the shoulders. 


Made with patented Graduated 
Tie-Space and Tie-Protecting 
Shield. Comfortable. . 


Your dealer sells them. 


Hall, Hartwell & Co.,Troy,N.Y. 
Makers of HALLMARK Shirts. 


| Lote! 


Make a NEW MAN o 
YOURSELF for the NEW YEAR! 


ARE you going to be a failure all your life or 
are you determined to be a 


BIG SUCCESS THIS YEAR? 

Are you going to stay a weakling with flabby } 
pee masevelcRed body, poor cae 

e you going to 
VITAL and SELF-RELIANT? ; 

Abrat Lincoln said ‘‘prepare yourself for 
Paint senting for s'ble obs PRAPARE 
wants a weakling for ° 
YOURSELF NOW.” 


HEALTH-—STRENGTH—VITALITY 


Are you too fat or too thin? Are your organs 
weak? Have io a good appetite? 


RESOLVE TO BE FREE 
from your shackles of Ill-Health. No 
matter what your ailment STRONG- 


FORTISM will help you overcome it. 


Here is a practical system of health and 
body building fitted to Zour. individual needs 
7 AONEL STRONGFORT, the strongest 
p apsical culture expert in the world, 

he costis moderate, instructions personal. 


| 


Write me today; tell me just what your weak- 
ness or your ailment is and 1 will show you how 
to grow strong, robust, SUCCESSFUL, Be- 
fore Eo do anything else write me now for a 
FREE copy of my book INTELLIGENCE IN 
PHYSICAL AND HEALTH CULTURE, and 
send 6c. in atamps to cover mailing expenses. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Master of Physical Cultur 
379 Park Building, Newark, N. 


STRONGFORT 
the Perfect Man 


MAKE YOUR BIKE A 
MOTORCYCLE 


e 


at a small cost, using 
our attachableoutfit. Fits 
anyBicycle. Easilyattach- 
ed. No Special Tools Required, 
“Used Bis Four Years” 
larry A. Hyatt, of 
Yorks. ley ut, a 
that Lam gatia wit Si tn every sey. 


ber eol Mirae gawk 
FREE BOOK oervain iis? ana ‘S 
free booklet, describing the SHAW Bicy- 


cle Motor Attachment, Motorcycles all 
makes, new and second hand, $35.00 up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING Co, 
Dept. 205 Galesburg, Kansas, 
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VIOLIN 


Ukulele Guitar, Mandolin, 
Hawaiian Guitar or Cornet 


Yes, absolutely given to first 
pupils in each locality. We have 
the most wonderful, new system for learn- 
ing by mailto play bynote. Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Ukulele, Hawa- 
fen Guitar or Cornet, watz small charge 
or lessons only e: ense, e 

or no charge. Complete outlt free, Wilke today. Ne ltanions 
Slingeriand School of Music, Dept. 270,) Chicago, Illinois 


Hunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 


are your favorite sports. You 
like to get out in the woods with 
your chums, build a blazing fire 
and cook your own grub. You 
will like the NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE be- 
cause it’s full of stories and 
pictures of outdoor sport and 
adventure, with a lot of valu- 
able information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing 
tackle, camping and epers 
outfits—just the kind o btult 
you like best. Yearly sub- 
scription with watch fob, 
only $1.00, 


Special Offer 


Just to show you what 
it’s like, we will send 
you a copy of this 
month’s NATION- 
AL SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINEand 
this handsome 
ormolu gold 
watch fob 
which every 
boy would like to 
Wear, on receipt 
of 25c in stam 


i i _ 
5 w 


‘= 


National Sportsman 
Magazine, 216 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Pleasure and Profit 


ERE is a way of making money. It has 

proved very profitable for me, and I 
'think ‘it will prove the same to many 
|}another boy, who has a little diligence. 

I noticed an advertisement about raising 
ducks and geese. This gave me an idea, 
and I determined to raise ducks. 

Father keeps a large poultry farm and I 
soon got his permission to use the in- 
cubator. In less than a month I had nine 
healthy ducklings out of the dozen eggs I 
placed in the incubator. These duckiings 
require about the same care as chicks, only 
they require more fresh water. Between 
‘two to three months the ducks are ready 
to be marketed. 

I sold five of them at the start. My cus- 
tomers wanted one every week. In the 
meantime I raised a new brood. For feed 
I made special arrangements and got a dis- 
count on it for supplying two of my ducks 
for home use. By this arrangement I got 
a larger profit. I am now carrying on the 
work, which is profit combined with pleas- 
| ure, on a large scale, 

Surely some of you boys living on the 


'!farms in the United States will have better 


success than myself.—M. D., Japan. 


Sharpening Household Articles 


| HAVE a friend who is earning himself 
a nice amount of pocket money by sharp- 
ening the butcher knives, can openers and 
other blades of the neighbors. He makes 
the rounds regularly and all the equipment 
he had to buy to.do his work was an oil 
stone, a whet rock, a few files and a can 
of oil. He made eighty-five cents last week 
'at this work. Every housekeeper needs 
such service as this from time to time and 
is glad to pay a small price to have it 
done.—H. S. 


|| Profit from Making Writing Ink 


JN MY HOME TOWN there were two col- 
|* leges and two high schools, and this is 
plying the students of those institutions 
with writing ink. Looking one day through 
a volume of formulas and recipes at the 
public library—all public libraries have 
such books—I found a list of about 50 or 
60 formulas telling how to make all colors 
of good writing ink cheaply. This gave me 
an idea. I set down a number of the 
formulas that I thought I could use best, 
|and then I bought the chemicals they called 
for from a wholesale chemical supply house. 
By buying them in bulk I got a discount, 
and as the ingredients used to make writ- 
ing ink are cheap anyway, I did not have 
to make a large outlay of capital. I found 
I could make my inks at home on the gas 
stove without any trouble, and all the ap- 


a wooden spoon to stir with and a large 
piece of cloth for filtering. These things 
were around the house and cost me noth- 
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ing. From one formula alone, at a small 
cost comparatively, I made 14 quarts of 
good durable black writing fluid. I made 
the following colors of ink: black, blue- 
black and red. Buying my bottles did not 
cost much and firms supplying bottles are 
numerous in this country. Since this 
brought me a good profit at such little 
expense and trouble I was able to give a 
larger bottle of ink than the stores sold for 
five cents and this gained me more cus- 
tomers as well.—H. R. 


Teamwork 


H together and working in a bunch on 
Saturday, in other words, doing teamwork? 
If you can promise a storekeeper or a 


manufacturer any number of boys he may | 


ask for to do a certain piece of work on a 
certain day you can get him to give you 
much bigger jobs than he will give to any 
single boy no matter how strong or willing 
he may be. 


teed enough workers to complete the job 
in a day. 


for its new occupant. : 

If you can get up a team and show one 
or two men that you really mean business, 
and that each one of the boys feels person- 
ally responsible for the quality of the work 
done, you will soon find all sorts of jobs 
coming your way. Lots of boys are going 
to have to fill man-sized jobs this year, 
and a team who will load wagons, pile 


lumber, shovel snow or do whatever they| 
are asked to do will soon find more work| 


than they can handle. It’s more fun to 
= Phe somebody than all alone, too. 


Greasing and Cleaning Autos 


L Ast SUMMER I decided I would have 
to earn some spending money for my 
vacation. I hit upon a plan. It was to 
have automobile owners, who wished their 
cars cleaned or greased, bring them around 
to my house. The lawn on the side of my 
house can accommodate four or five cars. 
I bought cans of grease, oil, rags, etc., and 
started business. 
what I did and other details. You would 
be surprised to see what a business J 4d.d. 
Many auto owners worked week days, and 
wished to use their cars on Saturday and 
Sunday. I charged two dollars to grease a 
car and seventy-five cents to wash one. If 
one was very muddy I charged ninety 
cents. No garage would charge as low 
rates as I did and men figured that I could 


probably wash or grease a car as well as a | iy 


garage, so I took in quite a bit of money. 
I also vulcanized inner tubes, and filled up 
holes in the outer shoes. 

This winter I intend to take charge of 
the batteries of cars 
that is, keep. distille 
take general care of them.—W. M. 


water in them and 
Jr. 


How Io Do It 


For Beating Rugs 


=. YOU HAVE a carpet or rug to beat, 
don’t hang it up double on the clothes- 
line where the dust from one side is just 
pounded into the other side. There is a 
much easier and quicker method. . 

If you have an old bed spring, still on its 
frame, lay the carpet on it, single thick- 
ness. You will find that the dust doesn’t 
fly so much, and you can get the dust out 
much quicker and easier than when it is 
beaten on the clothesline—D. F. Simpson, 
Montana. 


Bicycle Grease Box 


| HAVE FOUND that many boys who own 
bicycles are forced by lack of sufficient 
room to keep their wheels in the halls of 
| their homes. Oil and grease stain the car- 
pets. A good way to avoid this is to make 
a box one foot long by three inches wide 
_and two inches high, Put about a half inch 
|of clean sand in it. When the wheel of a 
bicycle is spun rapidly in it, all grease and 
oil will be removed:.—J. Roertz, New Jersey. 


Making Blue-black Ink 


[JNK can be made easily and cheaply. Get 
three drams of tannic acid at a drug 
store and the same weight of sulphate of 
iron, called copperas. Buy five cents’ worth 
of dilute acetic acid and a ten-cent pack- 
age of Di-o-la blue dye, the kind called 
fast and brilliant blue, not navy blue. 

Put one and one-half eups of water into 
a clean saucepan, add two teaspoonfuls of 
the dilute acetic ac.d, measuring it care- 
fully, and then the copperas. Stir until the 
last green crystals dissolve, then add the 
tannic acid and stir again for a long time. 
Put a tablespoonful of the solution, which 
is now a genuine ink, into a bottle and add 
a little of the blue dye to the ink in the 
saucepan, not more than you can take on 
the point of a penknife. Stir until the dye 
is dissolved and try the color with a pen. 


The ink put aside without blue dye will 
write so pale that you can hardly see the 
writing, but will turn black in a few days. 
The air oxydizes the iron to a black ferric 
tannate, and this is the real basis of all 
good ink. Blue color is used to make the 
fresh ink visible. Some ink makers use 
a green dye, and if you prefer to make the 
green-black ink, use a green dye instead of 
the blue. You can make an old-fashioned 
ink without any dye, by following the in- 
structions as given, using two tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar instead of the dilute acetic 
acid. Ink made with vinegar turns dark 
at once and can be used without adding 
the dye. It does not stay clear unless kept 
in bottles filled to the neck and kept well 
corked. A good ink must remain clear for 
a week or two, exposed to the air.—B. W. 


A Tripod Stay 


THOSE who have experienced the annoy- 
ance of attempting to hold a camera on 
a tripod stationary in a high wind .appre- 
ciate the advantages of a tripod stay. If 
this little piece of apparatus is. not at 
hand, a satisfactory substitute can be made 
on the spot, of a few pieces of cord and a 
brick or stone. Three pieces of cord, 
eighteen inches long, should be tied to- 
gether at one end. The other ends should 
be tied about the three tripod legs, about 
one-third. of the distance from the tripod 
head to the ground. The knot or joint of 
the three cords will thus be in the center 
of the space covered by the tripod. Fror 
this a fourth cord hangs toward the ground, 
and on the end of this the stone or brick 
should be tied. The result is a firm down- 
ward pull on the three tripod legs, hold- 


AVE YOU ever tried getting the fellows} 


A bunch of boys that I know! 
got a contract for ripping up and sawing) 
up an old floor in a factory; they guaran-| 


Another time they swept and} 
cleaned an unused store and made it ready | 


I printed placards telling | 


ag up for the winter, 


ing the camera securely against the at- | 


tack of a very boisterous breeze. 
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Herel Fun, Boys, 
and Lots of It! 


You'll like Billiards and Pool better and better as your 
game improves. Practice makes perfect and everybody, 
man or boy, wants to play a good game. You'llsoon learn 
to make the draw, follow and cushion shots, the banks, 


combinations and kisses, if you play athome on your own 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


Many famous experts use Burrowes Tables for home 
practice. They are correct in every detail. ¢ most 
delicate shotscan be made with the utmost accuracy. 
urrowes Regis High- Rubber Cushions are 
unquestionably the finest rubber cushions made. 


*1 DOWN 


Prices of Burrowes Tables range from $15 up, on terms of $1 
or more down and a small amount monthly, Cues, balls, etc., 
free. Sizes range up to 4x9 ft. (standard), with smaller 
sizes for smaller rooms, 


No Special Room Needed 
You can put up or take down your BurrowesTable in a moment, 
on your dining or library le or on its own legs or folding 


stand. 

FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 
Tell your parents that on receipt of first installment we will 
= ‘able. Play on it one week. If uingatisfactory, return it, 
and on its receipt we will refund your deposit. This insures 
you a free trial. Write for illustrated catalog, giving pricea, 
convenient terms of payment and full information, 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
36 Spring Street, Portland, Me. 


Burrowes Tables are now on sale in many cities and towns. 
ou can inspect them before ordering if you wish, 


ICESKATING §$ A. 
OUTFITS 14% 


For Men, Women and Children 


Delivery charges prepaid to any point within 100 miles, 
On all other orders include 85 cents for transportation. 


Men's and Boys’ Outfit 
Consists of good quality steel hockey 
skates and genuine leather skating 
. The shoes are excep 
ionally well made, Mc- 
ker sewed, welted 
seams and with 


= | . Si 
ogy 3 BS tax ankle straps. Sizes 


; Les 
rot pA en | 
CRASS 3 to MI. 
Ladies’ and Girls’ Outfit 
Same quality skates as in the men's | 
outht. The shoes are high cut, the 


ular design, and genuine leather 
Gvcaghout. Sines i; to 8. 

All outfits rivited free 

of charge. This is pos- = 


itively the greatest value - 
" SAP —— gem SIE ey ; 
pst sone Mail your Apammmarranrallurssrerellnresl, 


. Every out- 
fit sold with" MONEY -BACK” GUARANTEE. 


I. DAVEGA, Jr., Inc. 


125 West 125th Street, New York City 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let's see what you can do with it. 
nists and illustrators earn from 


feesons 5 mail 
talent. Fifteen years’ successful work 


THIS SIGN-BOYS 


is for 3-in-One—the perfect bicycle oil. It oils the 
bearings exactly right and makes them run about 100 
times easier. 3-in-One won’t collect dirt, gum and 
hurt your wheels like inferior greasy oils. 3-in-One 
cleans and polishes all metal parts, and absolutely 
prevents rust. 


Always use 3-in-One on every part of your gun, 
just like any sportsman. Every gunner will tell you 
it’s the only oil on earth. Try 3-in-One also on your 
ice and roller skutes, fishing reel, golf clubs, scroll 
saw, camera, printing press, magic lantern and every 
tool in your tool chest. A few drops of 3-in-One will 
preserve and keep pliable your catcher’s gloves; also 
prevent rust on your mask. 


FRE ___ Write this very day for a generous free 
sample and the helpful 3-in-One 
Dictionary. Both free to live boys. 

Get yotirs now! 


$-in-One is sold at all drug, grocery and general 
stores, in 3-size bottles: 15c, 25c, 50c. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 


165 AAG. Broadway, New York City 
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on Signal Engineering 
"THOUSANDS of miles of railroad 


must be equipped with block signal sys- 
tems. To superintend these installations and 
to maintain the systems now in use thousands 
of men are necessary. Golden ortunities are now 
grerea. Every ambitious man should write for the 
ree book on Signal Engineering. 


If you join the army or navy before you havecompleted the 
course, Reker payments will hopisipiaet ine return. 


Men Are Needed! 


At the present time less than one-fourth of the 
passenger lines in the country are equipped with 
automatic block signal systems—and when you read 
that the day is fast coming when the law will com- 
pel railroads to install them, you will realize what 
remarkable opportunities are offered to ambitious 
men in the profession of Signe Engineering. The 
work is big—broad—high salaries are paid. 00 a 
month is an ordinary salary for a Signal Engineer. 
Write for particulars, 


ee ee 


Send the Coupons’ desarinest of Sesans, 
Put your name and address V7 Dept. 1631 1810 Wilson 
in the coupon, or a letter or Ave.—Ravenswood Station 
ost card now and get the / Chicago, Ill, 
ree book about Signal En- ” Gentlemen:—Please send me 
gineering. Too, we willtell# absolutely free and prepaid 
you how you can get t Pea big. new book on Sigral 


training that Vey ngineering. Also full icu- 
ge aor te bax bey 4 lars about your great special free 


2 outfit offer. It is distinctly under- 
Signal Engineer, You stood that I assume no obligations 
will be under no ob- » 


of any kind. 
ligation in writing 
for the book. 


eee eee ee ee ee eee ee ers 
PORNO Reem meee tener eeeeenee 


» BOTTLES OF OIL 


every year—are the largest 
bottlers of oil in the world and 
the longest established. So we 
4. speak with authority when we 
» say NYOIL HAS NO EQUAL, 
Ask your hardware dealer. 
For general household lubrications 
and for use on phonographs and 
SY sewing machines it is = ina 
class by itself. Large bottles (cheaper 

to buy) 25c; small size 10c. 
WM. F. NYE 


: NEW BEDBOERD, MASS. 
NEW DOUBLE ACTION BABY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 


Smallest, Neatest, Practi- Accigental discharge im 
a oa Ou made. De- est fring, 
ned Chiefly a we “ a pistol 
for Ladies, (page ; heed it bad and 
Ye i) quick, as ev 
“Seat Gee meat } s econd opante, 
istol. 22 calibre | Every y,_an 
jIautomobilist 
ho ve one; 
}| there is no better 


chambers. Best 
steel, Nickel plated. 


| oped one tested i 

tory. / or safer made. 
Price by insured mail $2.98. Big Oatalog Free. 

_ BATES GUN COMPANY, Dept. 33, Melrose, Mass, 


The Shortest Route 
to Handwriting 


Embodying Legibility, Rapidity, Ease 
and Endurance, is through the Palmer 
Method Course of Penmanship by Mail. 


Teachers who can handle penmanchip in con- 
nection with their other instruction work al- 
ways command larger salarics and invariably 
are given preference for the best positions, 


Stenographers, no matter how fast and correct 
their shorthand and typewriting, are always 
judged by their handwriting when applying for 
positions. It may make your social life. 


Don’t handicap yourself throughout life. Learn 
to write a plain hand. You can do this at 
home with a few minutes practice a day. 

The Palmer Method Course of Penmanship by 


Mail will make you a perfect penman in the 
shortest possible time, . 


The Palmer Method is recognized as the only 
true system. The Palmer Method text-books in 
public schools outnumber all others put to- 
gether. Of the Catholic Schools 95% have 
adopted the Palmer Method. 


Our Course by Mail offers you the opportunity 
of bettering your career. It includes a com- 
plete grounding in business and social cor- 
respondence. At the same time while improv- 
ing your handwriting you will develop your 
powers of self-control and build up your ca- 
pacity to accomplish what you undertake. 


Write today for full particulars. They are 
free. Send no money. <A postal will do. 


The A. N. Palmer Co. S272 


30 IRVING PLACE 


and safest, quick- | 
When you | 


) 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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Indoor Football 


By George G. Livermore, Mass. 


Att THAT IS NEEDED to play “Indoor 
Football” is a sheet of paper about 
'6x10 inches on which one can draw a 
miniature football field like the diagram; a 
small disk or button to be used to mark 
the position of the ball; three dice; and 
the accompanying list of plays. The game 
is best played by two persons although any 
even number divided into sides may play. 

Each player shakes the dice. The one 
with the highest total has the choice of 
kicking off or receiving the kick. The one 
receiving the kick-off puts the marker on his 
own 30-yard line. Now he must in four 
plays advance 10 yards from the place he 
received the ball, or lose possession of it. 
If he loses the ball the other player shakes 
and tries to gain 10 yards in four plays. 

The game is divided into halves of twen- 
ty minutes each. At the.end of the first 
half the player who lost the choice of kick- 
off at the start has his choice now of either 
receiving, or kicking off. After a touch- 
down or goal from the field the player 
scored against has his choice of receiving 
or kicking off. The rules of the game are, 
of course, unlike the regular football rules. 
This is “indoor” football. 


The Rules 


Goal from the Field. Any time a player 
has the ball inside his opponent’s 40-yard 


|| line he may try a goal from the field. To 


succeed he must shake a total of 15 or 
more when he is between the 40 and 25- 
yard lines. Twelve or more when he is be- 
tween the 25-yard and goal line. After an 
unsuccessful attempt at goal from the field, 
the defending player puts the ball in play 
on his 20-yard line, 


The Football Field. 


A Safety is made if a player has the ball, 
Say on his own five-yard line and on the 
‘next play loses more than five yards. After 
a safety the player scored on puts the ball 
in play on his own 20-yard line. <A safety 
counts against the player making it. 

A Touchdown is made when a player car- 
ries the ball across his opponent’s goal line. 
After a touchdown the player making the 
score must shake a total of more than nine 
to kick the goal. 

Penalties. When a player is penalized 
for offside play or holding, and the distance 
to his goal line is shorter than the penalty, 
id is penalized half the distance to his goal 

e. 

Kicking. <A player having possession of 
the ball may punt at any time. If he 
shakes a total of 15 or over he punts 40 
yards. If he shakes 12 to 15 he punts 30 
yards; if he shakes 9 to 12 he punts 20 
yards. In each instance the ball goes to 
the opponent. If he fails to shake a total 
of 9 his punt is blocked and he loses 5 
yards and the ball. A ball kicked over the 
goal line is put in play by the defending 
player on his 20-yard line, 

Scoring. A touchdown counts six points. 
A goal from touchdown counts one point. 
A goal from the field counts three points. 
A safety counts two points against the 
player making it. 


List of Plays 


The figures at the left indicate the spots 
on the three thrown dice. 
Fumble ; other team makes touch- 


-1-1, 


down. 


1-1-2, Fumble; lose 10 yards, and ball. 
1-1-3. Fumble; lose 5 yards and ball. 
1-1-4, Fumble; lose ball. 
1-1-5. Fumble; lose ball. 
1-1-6. Fumble; lose 5 yards. 
1-2-2. Fumble; lose 10 yards. 
* 1-2-3. Fumble; no loss. 
1-2-4. Incomplete forward pass: no loss. 
1-2-5. Incomplete forward pass; no loss. 
1-2-6. Intercepted forward pass; lose 15 
yards and ball. 
1-3-3. No gain at center. 
1-3-4. No gain at right guard. 
1-3-5. No gain at right tackle. 
1-3-6. No gain at right end. 


No gain at left guard. 
No gain at left tackle. 
No gain at left end. 
Offside; 5 yards loss. 
Offside; 5 yards loss. 
Holding; 15 yards loss. 
Holding; 15 yards loss. 
3. Slugging; lose one-half distance 
to goal line. 
- Quarterback run, right end; 


left end; 


no 


Quarterback run, no 


Quarterback run, through line; 
Fake kick; no gain. 

Fake kick; no gain. 

Left end around; no gain. 
Right end around; 7 yards gain. 
Right end run; 3 yards loss. 

Left end run; 4 yards loss. 
Right tackle; 2 yards loss. 

Left tackle; 2 yards loss. 

Right guard; 1 yard loss. 

Left guard; 1 yard loss, 

Center; 2 yards loss. 

Fake kick; 7 yards loss, 

Fake kick; 5 yards loss. 

- Quarterback run, right end; 3 
s loss. 
Quarterback left end; 4 
Oss. 

Center; gain 2 yards. 
Right tackle; gain 3 yards. 
Left tackle; gain 2 yards. 
Right guard; gain 4 yards. 
Left guard; gain 1 yard. 
Right end; gain 3 yards. 
Left end; gain 2 yards. 
Quarterback through line; 
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run, 
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gain 


6 yards gain, center, 

8 yards gain, left guard. 
10 yards gain, right guard. 
yards gain, fake kick. 
yards gain, fake kick. 
yard run, forward pass. 
yard run, forward pass. 
yard run, forward pass. 
yard run, left end. 

Run for touchdown. 
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Six Straight 


AS a novel checker diversion, you might 
try “Six Straight.” The game has 
enough angles and surprises to suit the most 
exacting. 

Arrange the twenty-four checkers on a 
checkerboard in the regular way with 
twelve counters on each side. Use only the 
black squares throughout the contest. 

The object of the competition is to see 
which of the two players can get six of 
his twelve checkérs in a straight line. The 
six counters need not necessarily be in con- 
secutively adjacent squares; they must, 
however, be in the same row. 

Each player takes alternate turns in mov- 
ing one of his pieces forward diagonally to 
a@ vacant adjacent black square. If he has 
an opportunity to jump over one or more 
of his opponent’s men, he must do so, as in 
checkers, but no pieces should, at any time, 
be removed from the board. 

There are no backward moves in “Six 
Straight.” ‘When a piece reaches the oppos- 
ing king row, or as near to it as it can 
possibly get, it must remain where it is, 
until the end of the game. 

When it once becomes evident that 
neither player can get six counters in the 
— row, the game should be declared a 

raw. 


The War Game 


By Jack Rogers (16), North Dakota. 


JHE WAR GAME is the best indoor game 

I’ve ever played. It is played on a large 
board containing many small squares. The 
board is divided into seven warring coun- 
tries, namely: Germany, Austria, England, 
France, Russia, Servia, and Belgium, each 


The “Map” for the War Game. 


of which contains a capital. If you suc- 
ceed in capturing a capital you get as many 
prisoners as are allowed for that capital on 
the board. Holland and Switzerland are 
also on the board but because they are 
neutral you always have to go around and 
never through them, 

Only two persons can play at a time. 
One represents the Allies and one the Cen- 
tral Powers. Each player is allowed twen- 
ty men, which he places in his own coun- 
tries according to the number specified on 


Winter Days 


the board for each country, and in posi- 
tions to protect the capitals. 

Germany starts the game by moving to- 
ward France. France then moves to block 
Germany and to get into German territory. 
The plays are made by moving into an ad- 
joining square, forward, backward cr side- 
ways, or by jumping opponents, as in 
checkers. Do not move cornerwise and be 
sure to keep your capitals well guarded if 
you want to win the game. 

The point is to capture the enemy’s capi- 
tals or men. Once a city is taken it can- 
not be recaptured. If a capital is taken 
the penalty is paid either by taking enemy 
men or by the return of a number of pris- 
oners equal to the number specified on the 
board for that city. The side that cap- 
tures all his enemy’s capitals and men wins 
the game, 

I found, in playing the game, that I usu- 
ally got better results from massing my 
troops near the border of the country than 
when I held them back near the capital. In 
this way I could play an offensive instead 
of a defensive game. And it’s a lot more 
fun to be threatening the other fellow’s 
capital than to have him attacking yours, 
even if you do sometimes have to hustle 
across country to protect the city from a 
flank attack or a new advance of the 
enemy. 


The Calendar Game 
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The “Month” for the Calendar Game. 


DRAW on a piece of stout, light-colored 

cardboard a diagram similar to the ac- 
companying illustiation, only larger, con- 
sisting of forty-nine one-and-one-half-inch 
Squares. Number the figure correctly in 
the upper left-hand corners of thirty of the 
Squares, 

Next, cut from another piece of card- 
board thirty three-fourths-inch squares, 
Number these pieces consecutively from 
one to thirty. 

Place them face up in the proper squares 
of the diagram, Piece No. 1 going in Square 
No. 1 of the figure, Piece No, 2 in Square 
No. 2, and so on. 

There are two players in “The Calendar 
Game,” one having the odd numbers as his 
pieces and the other the even. Both play- 
ers sit side by side, 


groups of three 
8,18, -23 50 §,2 18, . 25° 4 
29. The fifteen pieces of 
are likewise divided into five 


19, 
Player No, 2 


groups of three each: 2, 12, 22; 4, 14, 24; 
30. 2 


6, 16, 26; 8, 18, 28; 10, 20, 

Each player takes alternate turns in 
moving one of his pieces vertically, hori- 
zontally, or diagonally to any vacant adja- 
cent square. For example, if a piece rests 
in Square No, 22, that piece may be moved 
to Squares No. 28, 29, 80; 23, 16, 15, 14, or 
21, provided those squares are vacant. 
player may, moreover, 


tt | TTT TTT TTT TTT Te rey Te tT 7] jump over one of his own or 
Ff TROBRAD’ | [“rdchA | Aggy! || i i} ttt] one of his opponent's pieces 
aii ttirT pe reeee rt {4 in any possible direction to 
oi 5 

SowERS| 1 TT BE an & vacant square and may, at 
PRISOME RS) HH aes his option, make, if possible, 
Us a ceatigle if a plooy toate 
et Coe Sauncy Wor or ibe classe to 
Bae ~JRREERES trolling the piece may jump 
3 [Tf] URRECtaney it to Square No, 22, then to 
+ ig BE ERS MAN YH Square No. 24, then to the 
Ss k md! A cee es unnumbered Square Y, pro- 
2 preva tA 2M ASH TYtENNAT seer vaonte ead tne te 
. > vacant and there ar - 
Vienna. 3B 16 ioe J it tts tS tervening pieces. He THA 
hin 8 {Pantene |} FT pate, one, two, or three of 
; 3 Be ae e jumps, as he esires. 
nos sean HS Unlike some games, however, 
= rTTTtitittiirfttitt{ttei si the men jumped remain on 

it a ah bis | 111111 swiss] lee wees 
- A CCH er eee The object of all this 
La & Ht 1 1 J (2 | FE jumping and moving is for a 
a bn in Roy {S| 4 ecledess ined player to get the three pieces 
= » Ej |_| of one of his five groups in 
Bln eis] ij a straight line, either hori- 


zontal, vertical, or diagonal. 
The three pieces need not 
be in the proper order nor 
in adjacent squares. If, for instance, Piece 
No. 17 rests in Square No, 5, Piece No, 27 
in Square No. 23, and Piece No. 7 in the 
unnumbered Square X, the pieces of that 
sroup are said to be in a straight line. 

These three pieces should be immediately 
removed from the board and the player 
controlling them should then try to get 
another one of his groups in a straight line. 

The contestant who first succeeds in 
clearing the board of all of his five groups, 
wins the game. 
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ry Write Today for 
‘ Free Book 


One of 
Students and Somme of 


ad 


( REAT pleasure and big profits 

in this business, Easily and quickly 
learned by boys and young men, Our lessons 
teach you mount and stuff all kinds of birds and 
animals, to tan furs, make rugs, robes, etc. Thousands 
of boys among our students. We want you to join 
too, you hunt or trap you can learn to nt ec 
imens and sell them for large prices, and make BIG PROFItS. 
FREE 62 Fosirooi uence Re siant fire Book 
Write for them today. Don't delay but send RIGHT NOW. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 1632,E!wood Bids. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Send for Our 
New Edition of Our 


Catalog L28 NOW 


It is pocket size, contains 248 pages, with over 
1,000 illustrations and describes in plain, clear 
language all about Bells, Push Buttons, Batteries, 
Telephone and Telegraph Material, Electric Toys, 
Burglar and Fire Alarm Contrivances, Electric Call 
Bells, Electric Alarm Clocks, Medical Batteries, 
Motor Boat Horns, Electrically Heated Apparatus, 
Battery Connectors,Switches, Battery Gauges, Wire- 
less Telegraph Instruments, Ignition Supplies, etc. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: ST. LOUIS: 
17 Park Place 114 8. 5th Ave. 1106 Pine &t. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 604 Mission St. 


re 


ELECTRICITY 


All basic truths and principles made’ 
clear and fully demonstrated. 


“LEARNELECTRICS” 


Complete Electrical and 
Experimental Laboratory 
A choice collection of instru- 
ments, materiala and inter- _—- 
changeable parts with which Yer 
numerous electrical machines } 
may be constructed and a 
thousand experiments a 
a 


formed. Together wit 
INSTRUCTION BOOK 


GEPENOAGLE 
pis 


(Le 
ELECTRIC SPECIALTIES 


valuable 
y H. P, Gorman, A.I.E.E., pro- 
fusely illustrated and covering 
entire subject. Y 
If your dealer cannot supply you 
rite for 


$9.75 At all leaa- 4 
2 ing dealers. order aetaanens 


KNAPP Electric & Novelty Co., 521 W. 51 St., N. Y. City 


oseElectrical BOYS! 


Here is THE electrical 
magazine for you. For 
the Dabbler and the 
‘“How-to-make-it’’ fiend. 
Chuck full of experi- 
mentsandthe latest elec- 
trical doings. Non-tech- 
nical—in plain English. 
Foremost sushorlsy on 
Wireless in United 
States. 200 Illustrations, 
90 big pages, over 100 
articles. € copy will 
convince you, 


At all News Stands 15¢ 
$1.50 a year. (foreign $2.) 


Send 25c for Three Numbers 


The Electrical Experimenter 
231 Fulton St., N. Y. City 


Experimente 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
DEPTH BOMBS 
JAN. 1918 


Distributed as a supplement to our big Handy 
Book during temporary government suspen- 


oe of f i bigeoe a ae Sings to ex 
with. s0 motors, flashiig! i. e ph a = 
atus, puzzles, magic outfits, books, athletic Dos, 
chemical sets, fishing tackle, novelities. Pisnay, 
interesting. For every boy in America. ee ON 
Request. The Electro-Set Co., now known as The 
Newman-Stern Co., Dept. AB-20, Cleveland, O. 


TELL YOUR FRIEND’S AGE 


He can never tell how you do it. Anew way to tell one’s 
age—year, month and day. An accurate problem in mathe- 
matics that amuses and entertains. Fully described and ex- 
plained in my pamphlet which I'll send postpaid for 2ic in 
stamps or coin. W. J. KING, Feldmeyer’s Book Store, Annapolis, Md. 
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Increase to$150 “ 
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Life Job. > izamination questions; , (2) peace: 
ule showing places of spring exami- 
Age— 18 £ nations; (3) list of many other govern- 


or over. # ment jobs now easily obtainable and (4) 


@_ free book describing them. 
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Light It Electrically 


TT 


By “INDUCTION” 


F YOU WANT light on something, the 
best way to get it is to use electricity. 
It furnishes better light than does gas 

or oil, because electric light is brighter, 
steadier, and above all, safer. Battery cur- 
rents may be utilized for light anywhere, 
and any boy can install lights in spots 
where they are badly needed. 

As you know, the ordinary house lighting 
circuit is arranged to carry 110 volts, and 
the lamps are made to be used with cur- 
rent of that voltage. <A single dry cell 
produces but a volt and a half, so it would 
take a great many batteries to produce 
enough voltage to illuminate a 110-volt 
lamp. But lamps may be secured which 
operate at low voltages. The modern 
metal-filament lamps Tungsten, 


(Mazda, 


Light for a Garage (Figure 1). 


etc.) require a great deal less current than 
the older types, and in consequence do not 
wear out a battery so rapidly. 

Batteries are rather expensive to use to 
produce lighting current for continuous use. 
You would find it too costly to light a 
living room from battery current, because 
living room lights are used continuously 
for hours. But there are dark spots about 
every house, barn and garage where it is 
both dangerous and inconvenient to‘use a 
lantern or candle, and where a small lamp 
supplied with current from batteries may 
be used. If you want to do a good turn 
for your mother you can place such a 


Lrne 


wervTé 


RED LAMP 


GATTERY 
Lights for the Dark Room (Figure 3). 


light in a closet or fruit cellar, as shown 
in Figure 1. Or you can arrange a light 
in the garage so your father can find his 
way out after he has turned off the lights 
on the car. 

The miniature lamps may be secured at 
an electrical supply store. They come in 
various sizes, from half candle power lamps 
which require but a volt and a half, to 
twelve candle power ones requiring six or 
eight volts and consuming so much current 
that the batteries would run down rather 
rapidly. It is possible to get lamps which 
will give a brighter light from the same 
number of batteries than do some others. 
But if both are metal-filament lamps this 


does not mean that you are getting more 
from the battery; it simply means that you 
are taking the energy out of the battery 
more rapidly. 

For lighting closets, etc., you will find 
that a four-volt lamp of two candle power 
will be generally satisfactory. A dry cell 
gives a volt and a half, so that three cells 
connected in series should give four and 
a half volts... As there are some losses in 
the line this will be about right for a 
four-volt lamp. <A well insulated, No. 16 
wire, should be used for the circuit, and 
on voltages as low as this it may be tacked 
in place with staples if care is taken to 
see that the insulation is not injured. The 
circuit should be brought around beside the 
door and a switch placed at a convenient 
spot. You can purchase a switch; and a 
socket for the lamp, with contacts all ar- 
ranged for attaching the wires of the cir- 
cuit, at small expense. The lamp had best 
be swung from the ceiling near the center 


A Dark Room Cabinet (Figure 2). 


of the room, and the batteries placed on 


a shelf out of the way. In connecting the 
batteries in series remember to connect 
short wires from the carbon contact 6f one 
battery to the zine of the next, so that the 
current will flow through each in succession 
in the same direction. The wires of the 
lighting circuit are, of course, attached to 
the carbon contact of the battery at one 
end of the series and to the zine contact 
of the battery at the other end of the 
series. 

If you are a photographer and have a 
dark room, a small electric lamp, operated 
from batteries, is verye convenient. The 
wiring of your circuit is arranged as in 
Figure 1. The lamp should be placed in 
a cabinet, as shown in ‘Figure 2, which 
you can easily build out of thin boards. 
The board can be left off of one end of 
the box, and a piece of red paper fastened 
there. When a white light is desired in 
getting things ready, or in cleaning up 
after the developing has been completed. 
the door in the box containing the lamp 
can be swung open. 

Or the photographic dark room may be 
equipped with both a red and a _ white 
lamp, arranged as shown in Figure 3. By 
means of a six-hole switch either lamp may 
be switched on as desired. 

The miniature lamp, with current sup- 
plied from batteries, may be used in num- 
berless places about the house. Besides 
the closets, there are often spots in attic, 
cellar, or in stair corners where a_ light 
is frequently required for a few moments. 
Such a light is as useful in barn and 
chicken house as in the garage. The boy 
may even equip his den thus, if he does 
not desire to use the light for a consider- 
able period. 
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Puzzles 


r 126. Cryptogram. 

J MPQY RI RS UFUJW CNOIN OHZ I 
KNCCNA COBSKV ESLY AZQ BS HVCGS 
PQDJI CQHA KZUU. 

Ascutneyville, Vt. CAESAR. 


‘127. Reversible Square. 

Make a four-letter square that will read 
forward and backward the same. Example: 
RATS, ABUT, TUBA, STAR. 

Millersville, Md. I. D, CLARE. 


128. Enigma. 

My head is the head of the place where 
the radish thrives: 
” My tail is something we have all of our 

ves: 

Turn me backward, and the end of my 
tail is my head: 

My whole is a common species of shed. 

Des Moines, Ia. SEL RAHC, 


129, Mathematical. 

Going down the street with some money 
in my pocket, I met a man who gave me 
as much as I had. I spent $10. Then I 
met another man who gave me as much 
as I then had, and I spent another $10. 
After this I met a third man, who gave me 
as much as I had left, and I spent $10, 
and had nothing left. How much did I have 


at first? 
PAT. 
Sar ae 


< 


Tulalip, Wash. 


130. Patriotic Poser. 

I am somewhere in France; am always 
at the front of the fight; am found with 
friend and foe alike; without me the fright 
of carnage would become right. 

Lexington, Mo. CHAS. GUN. 


131. Missing Words. 

— is the. day that Mr. Smith always — 
his bill. Here comes the editor — try to 
get you to — in his paper. I will ask him 
— — kitchen, as it is cold in the parlor. 
He is an —, but of foreign parentage, and 
his — always says his dad is a Swede. 

The missing words form a true state- 


ment, 
Bridgeport. Ct. LUKE. 


Prize Offers. 


Best set of answers to these puzzles, a 
fine book. Best square in answer to No. 
127, an electric flashlight. First answer to 
the cryptogram, judging by the postmarks, 
two good pencils. All answers are credited, 
and twenty-five correct answers win the 
solver a book. Send answers any time be- 
fore January 26, to Kappa Kappa, Care of 
THE AMERICAN Boy, Detroit, Mich. 


November Solutions, 


“112. Wheat, cheat, cleat, bleat, bloat, 
float, flout, flour. Pork, perk, peak, peal, 


veal. (Other answers allowed.) 
113. Imagination. 
114. Hare, swift or cricket or fowl, bear, 


cow, tern or bat, fly. 


115. Charles, Chester, Herbert, William, 
Wilbert. 
116. Crew, cruise; gay, gaze; pray, 


praise; free, freeze; tack, tax; pry, prize. 

117. Water, and a bed. 

118. Charles Goodyear perfected the 
rubber industry. Thomas A. Edison is the 
‘Newsboy Inventor.” Cornelius McGilli- 
cuddy is the grand old man of baseball. 
Betsy Ross made the first flag. U. S. 
Grant, it is said, chewed the stub of a 
eigar almost continually. Theodore Roose- 
velt led the Rough Riders. Cyrus Field 
laid the first Atlantic cable. Abraham Lin- 
coln was the man that could always tell 
a clean joke. John Audubon wrote “Birds 
of America.” Elias Howe invented the 
sewing machine. Henry Ford is the auto- 
mobile king. 


October Prize Winners. 


Best List: Herbert Benson. 

Twenty-five Solutions: Abie C., Bill- 
board, John Nichols, Lewis Ehlers, Mark 
Tidd, Perey Veerance, Pontius, Ralph Orr, 
Strockbine, Tomboy, Tommot, Woolford. 

Honorable Mention: Ben Hur, Bob 
O’Link, Clarence Carruth, Ernest Merrill, 
Herbert Benson, Josco, L. B. I., Lewis Eh- 
lers, Luke, Nathan Barotz, Percy Veerance, 
Tomboy. 
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in 2 Years rez kine 
me Study 
Here fa @ thorough. complete, simplified. High 


Mects college entrance requirements, Prepared by 
leading professors in universities and academies. 


Don’t Stop Growing! 


Keep on going! Train your brain! 
Broaden your mental vision! Ahigh 
school education multiplies your 
chances for success in business or 
social life, 

Study» this intensely interesting 
course imidle hours at home without 
interfering with your regular work. 
“Oash in’’ on your natural ability. 


Choice of 20 Courses 


We -have helped 50,000 men and 
women towin/ Let us help you, too. 


=—<=SEND COUPON TODAY 
for FREE Book and Full Information 


meorican ch i 
American School 
Dept. P-1631. Gentlemen: Please send me booklet and 
tell me how I can fit myself for the position marked X, 


+++. High School Oourse ....Shop Superintendent 
Electrical Engineer Lawyer 


.-.. elephone Engineer --..-Business Manager 

--- Architect -»--Auditor 

«---Draftsman «»»-Oertified Public Aco’nt 
«ee-Building Contractor see Stenographer 

ee. Structural Engineer »++- Bookkeeper 

-».- Mechanical Engineer »-.-Fire Ins. Adjuster 


Engineer 
ngineer 


“‘ 


oes Danitar: 


..» Civil Engineer 
.-. Automobile 


ee. Steam Engineer 


- 


ADDRBESS..cccccccccenccencnccecsccnscccscenerscsececesevencet 


HANDY 
TUBES 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


A BANKER 


Prepare by mail for this high profession, in which 
there are great opportunities. Six months’ term. 


Diploma awarded. Send for book, ““How to 
mut Bank 


“* EDGARG A " 
‘RICAN SCHOOL OF BASRING 
4.. East State Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


PATRIOTIC CLASS PINS 


with school initials and class 
year. National colors in hard 
enamel on silver plate 20c each, 
doz. Send to-day for FREE 
catalog showing 3)! designs. 
No. 383 Metal Arts Co., 79 So. Ave., Rochester,N.¥.  No- 90% 


rx 


Schools for Boys 


oy 


Ht. Johns {ilitary Meademy 
EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGRY 
The American Rugby. Every wide-awake American boy will 
be charmed with the stirring activities of military life_and the 
splendid athletic features. High scholasticrecord, Rated an 


onor School by VU. Government. Write for catalog. 
Address, Box 21-A, Delafield, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


Ohio, College Hill, Box 28, (near Cincinnati) 


High, beautiful 


Ohio Military Institute location. Military 


drill subordinate to academic work. Lower school 


Culver Summer Schools 


Plan to have the finest vacation next summer you 
ever had. Ask your father to write for the catalog of 
the Naval, Cavalry or Woodcraft School, whichever 
interests you most. A REGISTRAR. 

InDIANA, Oulver, (On Lake Maxinkuckee.) 


faculty; about its buildings and gtounds, which have cost a 
million and a half dollars; about the fine type of Tome boy. 
A Separate School for Little Boys. PORT DEPOSIT, MD. 


masteré. Small units. Boys’ personality directed. Scientific 
and preparatory departments. 6 buildings. Athletic fields. 
Moderate rates. Lower school in separate building. Booklet. 
Joseph H. Sawyer, L. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


For the all-around education 
of manly boys. Athletic sports. 
Military Drill. 60-acr 
Prepares for college and business life. 
rates. Lower School for boys from 11 to 14 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster, Box 1-Z, Hightstown, N. J. 


Freehold, N. J. 


ote Established in 1867. 
Porter Military Academy— A national school. 
18 states and 4 foreign countries represented. Military 
science taught by officer detailed from U. 8. Army. Thor- 
ough preparation for college or business. Send for catalog. 
REY. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D , Box X, 
Charleston, South Caroling 


Offers a thorough physical, 


Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training 


for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesque spots of America. New gymnasium. 
‘Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 160. 
William Mann Irvine, LL, D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY For Boys 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of 
Virginia. Equipment cost $100,000. Prepares for College or 
Scientific Schools. Military training. Gymnasium and Ath- 
letics. 26th session opens September 18th. $300. Address 
CHAS. L. HELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 419, Front Royal, Ya. 


NE young man says, after a course at Bradley, that 
“it Nias he best investment that he ever pa when 
he spent two cents for stamp to send for catalog o; 
the course in watchwork, jewelrywork and engraving. 
He is now in business for himself as leading jeweler 
of his town, bas a stock of $15,000 all paid for, and all 
this due to the above investment. 
What others have done you can do. Address a 
letter to BRADLEY HOROLOGICAL, and get our latest 
book telling you all about it. 


BRADLEY HOROLOGICAL, PEORIA, ILL. 
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Make this 

your best year. 

Your garden 

will be beautiful and more productive 
if you plant Maule’s seeds, Every lot 
is tested for health, vigor and growing 
power before the seeds are sent to you. 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


176 pages fall of valuable plant- 
ing and gardening information FREE 


Write for it today. 


Include 10c for a 
Giant Pansies—the 


cket of Maule’s 
oat and most 
beautiful known. 


You save money and get fresh seeds 
when you buy from 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2141 Arch Street Phila., Pa. 


DD 


STRAWBERRIES 


Growers who use Kell Pedi 
Plantsand followthe Kellogg 
ay make $500 to $1200 per acre. lees 


FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 2ssmun) 


today—it’s FRE _ 
R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 
Three Rivers, Mich. Yit)I)-\¢ 


iq Vorang Airedale 


| ~— Terriers 
| The 20th Century 
4 All- Round Dogs 


4 Choice Stock For Sale 


]}OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Aire- 
dale Terriers in the World. 


LaRue, Ohio 


YOUR OWN CARDS, 
rest ary letel boos, peter. 
36. PRESS. Larger $20. Ro- 
ree tary$.0. Save money. Print for others, big 
NA rofit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 
} Bo or catalog presses, TYPE, paper, cards, 
THE PRESS co., D-27 Meriden, Conn. 

lots of extra 


BOYS!—GIRLS! ivis'seeirs 


Sanitary Airtight Milk Bottle Cover. Every 
house will buy. Particulars free. Write today. 
THE VALLEY SUPPLY CO., Latrobe Street, Grafton, W.Va. 


Wake up, make 


4 EMBLEMS of EVERY 
Class Pins Bescririon. 
Sterling Silver or Rolled Gold Plate 30cents 


$3.0 per doz. 
GREINER BUILDING, PALMYRA, PA. 


each; or 
UNION EMBLEM CO., 572 


for Parlor, School Room or 
Stage, Dialogues, Speakers, 
Comic Monologues, Minstrels, 
Jokes, Operettas, Musieal Pieces, 


ete. Suitable for all ages. Catalogue Free. 
T.S.DENISON &CO., Dept. 59, Chicago, Ill. 
Would $15 Agent for $150,000 corpor- 

ation anda Ford Auto of 


your own, introducing Stock and Poultry remedies, 
Dips, Disinfectants,etc., interest you? Then address 


MONTHLY as General 


Royoleum Co-Operative Mfg. Co., Dept. P, Monticello, Ind. 


Wonderful Book “Black ArtSecrets”’ | 


Complete Oard and Ribbon Trick, In- 
visible Ink, 13 Korking Funny Letters. 
Catalog of wonderful offers and trick sent 
all enanirers. HAN, 

ST. Louis, MO. 


free to 

415-L Holland Building, 
We Will Send One Pair of Guinea Pigs 
To boys and girls who will give us a little of their 


spare time. Send no money. Just write your 
name and address on a post card and mail to 


c 


VERONA COQO., 4025 Labadie Ave., St. Louls, Missouri | 


Sell Every 
Motorist a 


Whirlyflag 


Patriotic, inspiring, it whirls—made 
of wearever metal. Sells for a dollar to 


every true blue patriot. A wonderful 
opportunity for wide awake boys. 

Send 50c for sample and details— 
today 


The Prismolite Company 


Columbus, Ohio 


¥ Two | 
TAOS catalogs FREE for the asking. Pin shown | 
v here with any letters, numerals, or colors. 


| JN THIS TIME of stress it is well for 
every boy to add some practical knowl- 
edge and experience to his education. The 
world is asking: What can you do? Have 
you any ability to help yourself or others 
to feed the world? 

It is estimated from observations taken 
from thousands of students that a person 
remembers one-tenth of what he hears, 
three-tenths of what he sees and five-tenths 
of what he sees and hears; but he will 
remember nine-tenths of what he under- 
standingly does. This is the reason for re- 
quiring vocational training in our schools, 
and this is the reason I would like to see 
every boy using tools or rais:n poultry or 
training his hands in some way. “We never 
know until we do” is a true saying and one 
to be considered. 


|] HAVE RATSED poultry for more than 

twenty years and taught poultry in a 
university and in the Farmers’ Institutes. 
I have been a close observer of the many 
branches of this industry. As in all other 
industries, there are comparatively few 
who really succeed. It is easier to figure 
a fortune out of raising poultry than to 
make one. Some people know there is 
money in the poultry business, because they 
put it in—though perhaps they never got 


Boys Building a Model Chicken Coop. 


it out. Notwithstanding these failures, 
there is no more promising opportunity for 
a boy to learn business, to learn live stock 
management, and to lay @ foundation for 
a successful life. It does not take a for- 
tune to go into the poultry business. I 
heard of one boy who had no money, but 
who resolved to raise chickens. He went 
to one neighbor and borrowed a setting of 
eggs. He went to another neighbor and 
borrowed a setting hen. He put the hen 
on the eggs which she hatched and brood- 
ed. He kept the hen till she laid enough 
eggs to pay back the first neighbor, then 
he took the hen home, 


Raise Poultry, and You 


Says Government Official 


HE BOYS of America who are too young for war or for hard labor, yet old enough to 

realize how winning the war concerns them, will serve their country well by keeping 
poultry to increase the food supply. In the production of eggs and poultry on a scale suited to his 
circumstances a boy may accomplish as much as a man. 7 

The Department of Agriculture advocates the extension of poultry keeping along the fol- 
In small back yards, to supply eggs for the family table; in large back yards, to 
produce both eggs and poultry for home consumption; on farms, to utilize, as far as practical, 
waste feeds and the spare time of persons not engaged in the production of principal crops. 

In all these lines boys can be very useful. In many cases they can take entire responsibility. 
Their services will contribute to our success in this war, and I trust also to their own financial 


lowing lines: 


profit. 


The experience of handling a flock of poultry will be valuable to a boy in after years. It will 


You see a person with but little cap‘tal 
can embark in the business. Another thing 
that commends the industry to boys is that 
hens can be kept in the city or in the 
country and will give the keeper quick re- 
turns. It takes two or three years to raise 
a calf or a colt, besides expensive food, 
housing and care, but pullets are laying 
in less than a half year and cockerels can 
be sold for frys at two months of age. 
The work required in handling poultry is 
peculiarly adapted to boys. Always some- 
thing new, interesting, and instructive. 
Boys can build the houses, coops, nest 
boxes and feed hoppers. The accompany- 
ing picture shows boys building a_poultry 
house on a country school ground where 
six hens were kept by the agricultural class 
at a good profit. This class was able to pro- 
duce eggs in the winter months at less than 
nine cents per dozen and you know what 
fresh eggs sell for in the winter, There 
are many branches to the poultry industry, 
the most common of which are: commercial 
ege production, producing baby chicks for 
market, raising broilers, raising capons, and 
the production of fancy poultry. The first 
mentioned branch is the one I would advise 
the bevinner to try. . 

In the late fall or early winter procure 
some vigorous, well-matured, early hatched 
pullets. If you can secure the service of 
an experienced poultry man to select these 
poles for you, it will be the thing to do. 

e can tell by general appearance and by 
the pelvic bone test whether the pullets 
chosen will be layers. Only about half 
the pullets in most flocks make profitable 
layers. The other requisites to success in 
producing eggs are a good house, a bal- 
anced ration, cleanliness, and carefulness. 
Any boy, who really wants to go into the 
business, can write to his State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station for bulletins on 
housing poultry and on feeding for eggs. 
If you don’t know the address you can get 
it from the Agricultural Department at 
your state capital. These bulletins are free 
ed the asking and contain reliable informa- 
tion. 

When you build your house there are 
three points to keep in mind: (1) Your 
house must be dry. (2) It must have 
plenty of fresh air but be free from 
draughts. (3) It must not be too expen- 
sive. Do not overcrowd your hens; give 
them about four square!feet of floor space 
per hen. 


In feeding remember your hen is a ma-| 


chine for converting raw material into 
what is par the most concentrated and 
best food that was ever made. To do this 
the hen must be supplied with the proper 
food. This balanced ration has been work- 
ed out, and you will find it in the bulletins. 
Always have plenty of fresh water be- 
fore your hens, give them straw. to scratch 
in and dust for a bath. If these things are 
provided your hens should make you a 
good profit on your investment and you 
will surely get pleasure in knowing that 
you are at some pleasant, aati yey ped work, 
which is giving you useful nowledge. 


Will Help Win the War, 


give him some personal knowledge of a very important industry and will open his mind to the 
whole field of animal husbandry. Any boy will be a better boy and will become a wiser man by 
learning something of the nature, habits and development of domestic animals, and the care of 


poultry is the easiest step to that end. 


(Signed) CLARENCE OUSLEY, 
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French Senegalais 


(Continued from page 17) 


With the 


'were in the air keeping the horrible scene 


alight. Mixed in with the white star-shells 
were many signal star-lights—some green, 
some red. Occasionally a rocket would 
sizzle high up above the glow of all other 
lights and explode. 

My partner whispered. The = sibilant 
sound in my ear shocked me more than 
a bursting shell would have shocked me, 

“T think we ought to go back to the 
post,” he said. ‘ ; 

I had been trying to say that for a long 
time, but the words—I could not find them. 

So we ran, crawled, and rolled down to 
the post. It was well we got there when 
we did, as the wounded were just being 
brought in. : 

We picked up three men on stretchers 
and loaded them in the car. Two of the 
men were Senegalais. The other one was 
a German. ? 

“A German! How did he ever get in 
here alive?” I asked. 

“T'll be switched if I know,” my partner 
replied. “Let's ask one of the litter bear- 
ers.’ 

“I don’t know,” he told us; “he just 
erawled up to us out of the mess.” . 

We could not understand it. We had no 
objection to hauling the man back to a 


field hospital, but it worried us to think he, 
got through the Senegalais without being 


killed. 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 


I cranked up the car—a big French Ber- 
liet—and my partner drove the load down 
to a hospital at a reckless speed. The 
shells were still coming over and the at- 
tack was still going on. 


When we arrived at the hospital, we let} 


down the back of the ambulance to take 
our wounded out. 

The two Senegalais were 
sleeping on their stretchers. But the Ger- 
man was dead. : 

We took the German out first. 
took the “Gold Dust Twins” out. 

We placed the wounded men at the side 
of. the hospital tent and were about to be 
on our way back to the post, when I noticed 
that one of the Senegalais was awake. 
was looking at me and motioning for me 
to come over. 

I walked over to see what he wanted. 
The black reached down under the blanket 
he was rolled in and pulled out a long 
bloody koop-koop. There were already four 
nicks in the handle—and more, doubtless, 
to be put in. 

The black handed the ugly thing to me. 

“You have koop-koop,” he said, “ ’cause 
you ’n’ me spik Anglish.” 

It was Sam! 

I have not seen Sam since—I would not 
know him if I saw him—but I still have 
his koop-koop. \I often look at it and recall 
how childlike the Senegalais are. 


Then we 
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place where he had left his equipment, and 

drew the bayonet from the sheath, turning 
his head so that he could watch the German 

as he did so. Then, like a shadow, he be- 

gan to steal toward his unconscious foe, the 

ae. era weapon gripped tight in his 
and. 

This taking a man—even one of the de- 
tested -Prussians—from behind was not a 
thing Bob liked, but he had no choice, 
Neaier and nearer he crept, moving with 
the utmost caution, placing his feet care- 
fully lest a noise betray him. He was al- 
most within striking distance, when he put 
his foot on a dead stick. It broke with a 
snap which sounded loud as the crack of a 
rifle in Bob’s ears. He drew himself to- 
gether like a cat preparing to spring. But 
to his amazement, the man in the gray- 
covered helmet did not stir! 

A queer, creepy feeling stirred the hair 
on Bob’s neck. He bent his head and 
peered at the motionless figure. Then he 
saw what had hitherto escaped his notice, 
the peculiar rigidity of the squatting figure, 
which, he now saw, was supported by the 
trunk of a small tree. 

He had been stalking a dead man! 

An instant he remained staring at the 
corpse, then there flashed through his mind 
a plan, ghastly and unpleasant enough, but 
one which held out some promise of suc- 
cess. Fighting down his distaste for the 
task, he forced himself to go forward and 
haul the stiffened body of the German back 
into the thicket. Then, working as rapidly 
as he could, he stripped off his own uni- 
form and assumed that of the dead man. 
Getting the helmet and jacket was easy 
enough, but the boots and trousers were 
a different matter, and Bob was physically 
sick with disgust when the loathesome busi- 
ness was finally completed. 

It. was with a good deal of confidence, 
however, that he stepped out of the wil- 
lows -which had sheltered him and made his 
way to Namur without mishap. 

Moving cautiously through the city, he 
erossed the railroads and the Boulevard 
Cauchy, and, following the Rue Pepin, 
passed the buildings of the Caserne de 
Cavalerie and pushed on in a southwesterly 
direction. 

Good fortune continued to follow him, 
for he had not gone far when he saw, a 
couple of squares in front of him, a long 
string of auto trucks halted at the side of 
the road, and evidently waiting for the 
passage of troops or guns before they pro- 
ceeded on their course. If the trucks had 
any convoy of troops, the soldiers were not 
in sight, and, after a careful survey of the 


Red Legs 


(Continued from page 15) 


situation, Bob stole forward. 

He singled out one truck which stood at 
the rear of the column with a gap of sev- 
eral yards between it and the next one in 
front. This particular vehicle attracted 
him because its load, whatever it was, had 
been protected from the weather by a can- 
vas cover, and Bob believed that he might 
be able to wriggle under a corner of it and 
hide himself. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Bob’s 
rather desperate venture would probably 
have been doomed to failure—and failure 
in this case meant instant death as a! spy. 
But the German Army was concerned 
wholly with the business of pouring all its 
strength through the gap the guns had cut 
at Namur, and even the wonderful dis- 
cipline of the army, which always had time 
for the smallest details, had at the moment 
little care for straggling individuals. 

The drivers of the trucks, most of whom 
had been on duty for hours, were dozing 
in their seats, there was no escort, and this 
quarter of the city was comparatively free 
from moving troops, so that at the par- 
ticular moment when Bob slipped from be- 
hind the bole of a tree and walked to the 
ey of the truck, nobody was watching 

m, 

Almost unable to believe in his own good 
luck, and expecting every moment to be 
stopped by a sharp challenge, Bob shoved 
the canvas cover to one side. The load, 
he discovered, consisted of supplies of some 
sort done up in huge bales, and there was 
plenty of room in which a man could hide. 
A moment later he had burrowed his way 
into the hiding-place and dropped the can- 
vas back into position. 

It had been hot enough in the street out-. 
side. Among the burlap-covered bales and 
under the heavy canvas which was within 
a few inches of his face, the heat was 
stifling. The fugitive managed to wriggle 
about so that he got his face close to the 
slight gap between the edge of the cover 
and the floor of the truck, but more than 
this he did not dare attempt. 

Then, for what seemed to him like hours, 
he lay and waited. The engine of the truck 
was not running, and he could hear plainly, 
although of course he could see nothing. 
The air was full of the sound of cannon, 
but, in the last few hours, Bob’s ears had 
become so accustomed to this incessant 
roar that it seemed merely a sort of back- 
ground of sound against which other noises 
stood out quite clearly. He heard a single 
horseman clatter past, then a motorcycle, 
After this a man stopped and spoke to the 
driver of the truck, who answered him 


drowsily ; then, for a time, the Rue Pepin 
became another artery through which 
flowed the great streams of the German 
advance, and the truck shook and trem- 
bled. Masses of infantry, there must have 
been several regiments of them, clattering 
cavalry, and long strings of rumbling guns. 
The troops seemed in high spirits, for many 
of the regiments were singing, and the stir- 
ring strains of “Deutschland iiber Alles” or 
“Die Wacht am Rhein” were thundered out 
by hundreds of deep voices. 

After the troops had passed, the silence 
seemed almost oppressive, but it did not 
last long. Voices were heard, and the 
driver of the truck bestirred himself, A 
moment later the powerful motor gave sev- 
eral warning explosions and then droned 
off into a steady, throbbing hum. Orders 
were shouted, and with a clash of gears 
and a lurch, the big truck started forward. 

Of the next few hours, Bob retained only 
the haziest sort of an impression. Bodily 
weariness overcame him, and for long in- 
tervals he_ slept. Sometimes when he 
awoke he became only partly conscious, 
and dropped back to sleep almost at once. 
But at other times he wholly regained his 
senses, and remembered what had hap- 
pened. 

He had no way of telling where he was 
or how long he had been riding in the 
truck. Above the throb of the motor and 
the grind of wheels, the sound of firing was 
always audible, Sometimes he heard it 
more clearly than at others. He had his 
watch, but it was too dark under the can- 
vas for him to see its face. A dim light 
made its way to him, sufficient for him to 
tell that the sun was still in the sky, but 
not enough for any other purpose. 

Several times he awoke to find that the 
wagon train (or auto train, to be more 
exact) had halted, and at these times he 
held his breath. Frequently he heard 
voices, but was unable to distinguish words, 
and nobody investigated the contents of 
the truck. 

Finally, upon. opening his eyes, he dis- 
covered that no change in the amount of 
light* took place when he stared up at the 
canvas above him, and that the truck was 
not in motion. It was dark, and the sup- 
ply train had probably halted for the night. 
Without losing an instant, Bob raised the 
heavy cloth which had stood him in such 
good stead and peered out into the dark- 
ness. 


(To be continued in the February issue of 
THE AMERICAN Boy.) 
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Mark Tidd, Editor 


(Continued from page 24) 


Ad 
all right. Then it says, ‘What color is a 
brick? Investigate.’ That comes next. 
What color is a brick, Binney?” 

“Brick color,’ says I. 

“No!” says he. “G’wan! I thought it 
was the color of a orange blossom.” ; 

“Red, then,” says I. “Most of ’em is.’ 

“This cellar ’s b-built of red brick,” says 
he. 
“Sure,” says I. 

“Then,” says he, “it’s safe to s-s-say this 
s-secret’s got somethin’ to do with these 
bricks here.” 

“Yes,” says I. 

“Git the lamp,” says he, which I did. 
We felt all over for loose bricks and things 
like that. Sort of figgered we'd find a 
hiding place somewheres, but we didn’t, 
and all the time Jethro and The Man were 
doing their best to get the door open. 

Pretty soon Mark says, “Color’s got 
somethin’ to do with it, too. Bricks and 
color,” says he. 

He grabbed the lamp and went all around 
the room. All at once he stopped and 
ealled soft to me. “Binney!” 

“Yes,” says I. 

“Look!” says. he. 

I looked where he was pointing, and up 
towards the top of the wall was a brick 
that wasn’t brick color! It was a pale 
complected brick—almost white. 

“What color is a brick?” says Mark, and 
heaved a big sigh of relief. 

“Kin we reach it?’ says I. 

“No,” says he; “here, step on my back.” 

He stooped over, and I stepped where he 
told me. It was like standing on a plat- 
form to speak a piece, his back was so 
broad. I thought a little of the feller in 
the Arabian Nights that got off on an 
island and built a fire, and then the island 
dived, because it was a whale. Only Mark 
didn’t dive. I reached up and fumbled with 
the brick. It was wedged pretty tight, but 
it wasn’t plastered. I got a holt of the 
edge with my nails and wiggled and mon- 
keyed with it till it came out, and then 
I shoved my arm back into the hole that 
was left—and my fingers touched some- 
thing that felt like a big envelope full of 
something. I hauled it out and jumped 
down. 

“There,” says I, “we got somethin’, but 
much good it’s likely to do us.” 

Mark was almost jumping up and down, 
he was so tickled. He held the envelope 
up to the light, and read on it, “Take this 
envelope to Lawyer Jones, or some other 
trustworthy lawyer.” 

“I'd ‘a’ done that anyhow,” says he. 

Then he stuffed the paper inside of his 
shirt and stuck his fingers in his mouth and 
whistled three times. When Jethro and 
The Man heard that, they stopped work- 
ing at the door, but when nothing else 
happened they went at it again. We wait- 
ed, too. Quite a while went past, and the 
os thing we heard was Jethro and The 

an. 

“Can’t be Plunk and Tallow has deserted 
us,” says I. 

“N-n-never,” says Mark—and just then 
we heard an awful kicking and pounding 
on the front door and jangling of the bell 
in the kitchen and the fellers’ voices holler- 


ing, “Fire!- Fire! Fire!” 
“Good kids,” says Mark. “Git ready 
Binney.” 


Ready was something I’d been for several 
hours. 


(To be continued in the February issue of 
THE AMERICAN Boy.) 
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PHOTO FROM AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 


Honorable Tails 


THESE ARE genuine Japanese long-tailed 
fowl and not a feather in their honor- 
able tails—as they are always called by the 
Japanese—is “faked” or “spliced.” It is 
not unusual for this breed of Japanese fowl 
to grow tail feathers ten and twelve feet 
long, and there are many of them with 
tail feathers from fifteen to sixteen feet 
in length! In Japan, owners of these 
amazing fowl annually exhibit their birds 
and solemnly supervise an official measure- 
ment of their tails to learn if, during the 
year, the championship has fallen to some 
other bird. 

Amateur breeders take great joy in this 
fad and use the utmost patience. Special 
pens for these fowl are made, and fre- 
quently a case is harnessed to the cock to 
hold the feathers and prevent breakage. 
About three years of special feeding after 
the selections have been made is necessary 
to determine if the bird will develop the 
long feathers. After that more special feed- 
ing and care is necessary to produce the 
best specimens. So much care and time is 
necessary that with the exception of a few 
professionals, only men of wealth can af- 
ford. the pastime of breeding these fowl. 


HISTORY. 


Into the Far North 


(Continued from page 6) 


@ very uneven course, 

Captain Comer, who was always telling 
good seafaring stories, told a story about 
a ship that was wrecked on one of the 
islands in the South Atlantic. The crew 
caught all the albatrosses they could and 
tied messages around their necks. 


the birds was found in Australia and a/| 


relief ship was sent, which rescued the men. 

August sixteenth. The wind died out 
late last evening and all morning we lay 
in a dead calm off the Devil’s Thumb, an 
island ten or fifteen miles off the coast, 
marking the beginning of Melville Bay. 

In the afternoon a seal came floating 
along on a large cake of ice which passed 
within twenty-five feet of the vessel. Dr. 
Hovey and Captain Pickels got their rifles 
out and fired at it, killing it after eight 
or ten shots. Dr. Hovey accidently touched 
the hair trigger on his gun, and the first 
bullet went off too soon and hit the rail on 
the starboard bow just after a sailor had 
left the spot. The seal was a hooded one, 
eight feet long, like that we got the other 
day, but this one was fat and the carcass 
floated as long as we could see it, while 
the other one had sunk like a stone. It is 
usually only the young seals that float as 
they have plenty of blubber. Once in a 
while an old one will float in the spring. 

“A light South wind sprung up behind,” 
and in the evening we sailed through hun- 
dreds of chunks of floating ice. 


NEXT MONTH—Adventures across 
Melville Bay amid thousands of ice- 
bergs, among polar bears, whales and 
seals. A_ visit from the “Farthest 
North” white man in the world, that is. 
whose permanent home is farthes 
north. Wrestling with BEskimos and 
other Arctic fun. 
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The “Bum Wing’ Fights 


(Continued from page 21) 


Mr. Searle. 

“Kindly drop from the rolls, Mr. Herbert 
R. Gilson, discharged for—no, say re- 
signed.” Mr. Searle smiled grimly. “Kindly 
revoke pass to the Council held by Mr. 
David Kirk whose activities in behalf of 
certain firms hamper our efficiency. Be so 
good as to place on the rolls as my per- 
sonal secretary Mr. Daniel Harden, now 
earried as stenographer.” 

“But—but Gordon! Gordon is a soldier! 
And He—he’s two-fisted !” 

‘“Hiumph! Yes! 
ernment about a hundred thousand dollars 
now and heaven knows how much in future 
deals, not to mention the scandal that isn’t 
going to be. That will support, clothe, feed 
and enable to fight about two hundred 
soldiers for a year. I’m losing Gordon, 
but I’m gaining a whole company !” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you.” Danny’s eyes 
turned backwards, inwards. They saw his 
friends, patriotic, glad to serve, responsible, 
each one, for one on the firing line, one 
back of the trenches, one in the air. Danny 
looked down, almost reverently at the in- 
efficient right arm which had altered the 
figures in the notebook, rid the service of 
two grafters, and saved a scandal. 

“A bum wing—but it put a company of 
men in the field for a year,’ he thought, 
happily. ‘A whole company.” 

The kindness of his friends, which had 
so stung, fell from Danny’s heart like a 
cloak that is outworn. 
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One of |} 


MACHINERY 


Here is the realization of your hobby—you can 
simply live in an atmos; of machinery. 


Just What You Have Always Wanted 
Our class rooms and laboratory are chuck full of different 
types of automobiles and aeroplane engines—mo an 
experimental apparatus for you to take apart and put to- 
gether, adjust and operate, with the guidance of instructors 
whom you will like; men who appreciate your eagerness to 
learn—who understand your desire to quickly fit yourself to 
do a man’s work. 


You will leave here with a foundation 
training that will qualify you to 


Earn a Man’s Salary —$75 to $200 a Month 


Boys who have graduated from this school 
are holding py prsiv'e) egy ne " 

r graduates, 4, im all, are 
4,000 Graduates. holding responsible, high-salaried 

ositions—chauffeurs, testers, demonstrators, repair men 

Inspectors salesmen—in the automobile, aeroplane an: 
tractor industries. The training 7 receive here is thorough 
and complete, You leave here fitted for life’s work in an 

industry unlimited in ree pg oe i ai 

r teaching a! are espec- 
This Is Your School. {aii; ‘fitted to teach boys and 
oung’ men. Our courses are anappy and up to the minute. 
Your in erest is aroused and held from start to finish. Your 
ambition is kindled and fed by teachers who love their work, 
backed by a superb equipment. san 900R BOY RAVE 
Parents and Guardians— iis Guanes, Noen- 
trance examination. Our free book te!ls all about the course, 
tuition, ete. Write for this today. ddress—Postal will do 


Cleveland Auto School, 2iviiea3,= 7855 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


— 1 = 6 Ge em ee Ge oe GF ee oe 
CLEVELAND AUTO SCHOOL, 
Dept. 1, 1821 East 24th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


I want you to send me by return mail complete information. 
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Power and Control 


These two essential requirements of an efficient 


coaster brake have been brought to their highest state” 
} of development in the 


Corbin Duplex Coaster Brake 


It is powerful.The slightest reverse pedal preasure will control 
Biheaig ick to Corsls Duplexes your babs Welnthe sand | 

cu Corbin Duplex on your hub. athe « - | 
ard Brake equipment—has been for the jast seventeen years. | 
Send ua the name of 


H IN | 
TEORPORATION. Ihe 
American Hardware 


Cc tion, Suc- 
orporat on, Bac. | 


You've saved the gov-| 


} 
fy the 
lex, 


orbin 
= 


Y | want serious minded ja lotr A cena 
gather butterflies and insects for me. 
Many wanted for museums, artwork, 
private collections. 1 pay highest | 
prices. Work is simple, fascinating, | 
instructive, profitable, but requires some study. My 
instructions give methods of attracting, capturing, pre- 
paring, packing, shipping, and contain 50 illuatrations, 
100 descriptions, mostly valuable ones. Tle small cost 
will be refunded if you send some of the specimens 

wanted, even if only $2 worth. 

Mra. F. C. W., San Luis, Obispo Co., Cal., writes; ‘Thank you 

very much (for check), e were surprised to get so mach. It 

is my two little boys, ages 13 and 11, who are doing this work.’ 
eginners send 2c stamp for Prospectus. | 


Bi 
SINCLAIR, Entomologist, P. 0 Rox 244, D54, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW 
Cartoonists Are Well Paid 
We will not give you any grand 
prize if you anewer thia ad. Nor 
will we claim to make you rich 
in a week, But if you are 
anxious to develop your talent 
with a successful cartoonist, so 
you can make money, send a 
copy of this picture, with 6c in 
stamps for portfolio of cartoons and 
sample lesson plate, and let us explain, 
THE W. L. EVANS School of Corteeniag 
G12 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


BENJAMIN 


SPEAKING OF AIR 
RI FLE why not buy the best? Never loses 


its shooting force. Shot always under 
control. Safestand most reliable. Send for illustrated folder. 


Benjamin Air Rifle Co., St: Jours, missouri 


Ridpath’s 
History «. World 


AT A BARGAIN 


ow h-— 


i FREE COUPON 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATI - 
z1 140 aan ane ~* Shiceso iit. i us 
ease mail your 32-page free sample booklet o' 

he History of the World d it ul 
particulars of your special offer to American Boy 


NAMO ..sreccccsevorsees 


Pa 


Come to Detroit 


The Automobile 


Detroit 
. trained men 

fet arty obs 
quickly. No other school 
offers the advantages found at 
the M. 8. A. 8. 71% of automobiles 


are made in Detroit. Factories en- 
dorse school. 


“Earn $75 to $300 a Month 


Hundreds of graduates go in business for them- 
selves.. Trained men are needed everywhere, Our 
equipment is up-to-date. You build care completely, 
time motors, adjust carburetors, magnetos, valves. Oom- 
plete ‘course in Auto Hlectrics. Modern cars used for 
driving instructions. 

tor ¢, 4 School open all year. 
Enter School Any Time Enter classes any time, 
any day. Three classes daily, morning, afternoon, evening. 

Aeroplane Motor Mechanics Course 
We now have a complete Aeromotor 
Course. A Curtiss trained man is the 
instructor. You learn all about mo- « 
tors of. every type and all makes of & > 
aeroplanes. Thousands of men «ieee \/| 
needed, Start now. ~ 


Complete 
Tractor Course FREE 
Thousands of, trained tractor 
\ men will be needed. . You learn 
J to operate, repair and care for 
tractors. We have anI.H O.Titan 


10-20 tractor for school purposes. 


Brazing and Welding ——— Tire Repairing 

being a peer be course a Brazing and Welding sep- 

arate from other courses, also 

_| acourse in Tire Repair. Each DETROIT 
one of these fields needs trained | THEHEA OF THE AUTOINDUSTRY 

men. AA 3 


ACT QUICKLY — NOW 


Write now for 128-page catalog, 
‘* Auto School News,’’all FREE. 


Michigan State Auto School | 


The Old Reliable School ~ 
PRESID} 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. 


MONEY AND FUN GROWING 
com MUSHROOMS 


Boys, here’s a wonderful easy chance to 
make money. Grow mushrooms. It pays 
month in and month out, costes little to 
start, grow fast. Grow them in sheds, 
cellars, boxes, etc., in spare time. Mush- 


expert facts. or free illus, publication 


“;0eusd Avvul MUSHROOMS,’’ today. ella a ut ft 


Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept: 456, 1342 N. Clark St., Chicago 


LESS THAN % PRICE 


ON $100 UNDERWOOD ve 
Tam are-builder of UNDERWOOD ° 
Typewriters only — not a second- 
hand dealer. I save you over ONE- 
HALF on genuine $100 Underwood 
Gyrantee your machine for FIVE 
EARS, let you try_it Ten Days 
Free, nt or buy, Wri 
Special Offer No. 102, 


E. Ww. S. SHIPMAN, Pres. Typewriter Emporium, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Free Book! trvccs 


ite me for 


about the new billion dollar industry— 
Aviation.Trained men are needed. Learn 
about the opportunities in this profes- 
sion and how you can be trained at home. 


} Do You Want To Be An Aviator? 

If so write for this book and it will 
a give ycu just the information you need. | 
Write for it now—AT ONCE 


pas National Aero Institute, Bept-40S2,, Morten 
We print your name 
on four Higrade Pen- 


PENGILS oie: 


RUBBER BANDS — INKS -—- NOVELTIES 
EMPIRE PENCIL CO,, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


YOUNG MEN WANTED IN DETROIT 


to learn automobile business, Experi t nec , Can 
earn salaries, with excellent shances for advancement. Address 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
7156-760 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


TAMMERER 


will be interested to learn of the foremost 
institution of its kind in the United States. 
Write THE LEWIS SCHOOL today. 
Est. 22 years. 47 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


SPECIAL SEASON OPENER— All For 
B Yarttios 0-8, Powtage Wet co iat” Oe 


CLEVELAND STAMP CO., 324 Caxton Building, 
a ee Raia tace bast Oe CLEVELAND, 0. 
all different Trans- 


STAMPS 58 Sisi’rerces, draztt 


Peru, Ouba, Mexico, 8e 
Oeylon, Java, etc., and Album += = 
1000 finely mixed, 800; 65 dif.U.S, 25e; 1000 hinges 
Se. Agents wanted. 50%. List Free. I buy stamps. 


©. STEGMAN, 5946 Cote Brilliante Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


3 Different Mexican Stamps 15; 10 Ceylon 

0c; 13 Nyassa 300; 20 Ohili 1Uc; 10 Argentine le; 30 
Cuba 200; 60 U.S. Rey. 500; U 9. 5o red error 32.00; 25 diff- 
erent Foreign Ooins 250; 50 for 500; 100 for $1.50. 40 larze 
Copper Cents $2.00; 180 Page Illustrated Ooin Oat. 500. 
Set of 4 California Go'd pieces $1.75. Price List FREE, 
STAMP & COIN EXCHANGE, 65 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY 


—58 ALL DIFFERENT— 
STAMPS sr he ft i 


for 5 cents. Interesting list free. We sell Scott's 
PAYN STAMP CQ., 138 No. Wellington St., Los Angeles, Cal, 


i. i All Different Foreign Stamps 


including Honduras, Mexico, Ohina, Peru, 
Australia, Egypt, Japan, Chili, Russia, Argen- 
tine, Brazil. Ouba, Portugal, etc. 
ONLY 7 CENTS. Royal alee 4 Company, 
306 N. 53rd Street, Philadel 


India, 
phia, Pa. 


Rare Mexican War— 
Stamps Free genuine, (Cat. Gib- 
bons 56c) with request for Approval 
Sheets at 60% and names of two stamp 
¥ collectors. Send 8c postage! We buy 
stamps. HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


7B ON 
[ky 


«* FOREIGN PACKET’? to appli- 
cants for our 60% Pr eralts Send 3 cents 
return postage. ** LEADER’? packet 
5 cents. Cuba set (catalog 17 cents) 5 cents. 
**Select’’ packet (cat. over $1.00) 2c. 
eax START A STAMP COLLECTION Now. 


= Earl Stamp Co., 1811-26 Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 


All different. 
STAMPS FREE! Postage 30. 
Large Album, lic. 100 Var. unused 50c. 
Tilustrated Album 45c. List FREE of 
2000 stamps at le. 1000 stamps at ‘ce 


each. Agents 50 per cent commission. 


QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Ps 


|of..imprisonment in the 


rooms sell at big prices. Start right—learn | 
Send f 


that tells §, 


|form (Harpers). 
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Stamps in the Day’s News 


- By RANDOLPH QUAYLE, 


N FAR-OFF HAWAII there passed away, 
on November 11, Lydia Kamekeha, bet- 
ter known as Queen ‘Liliuokalani, the last 
royal ruler of that. Pacific territory which 
in. 1898 was annexed: to the United States. 
Queen. Liliuokalani, reigned two years as 
monarch of Hawaii, and. upon .the two-cent 
dull: violet stamp. (Fig. 1) and_five-cent 
black-blue stamp in use during her brief 
reign .may be.found her portrait.. Many 
of her people, not satisfied with her policies, 
established, a.provisional government, and 
on several occasions. the stamps with her 
picture. were .surcharged to indicate the 
new. form of rule. .In:1894 the Republic of 
Hawaii was proclaimed. | : 
In the _ following .year é 
Queen. Liliuokalani_ was 
arrested as an alleged 
part.cipant in a plot. to 
regain her throne. . Par- 
doned after nine months 


palace where she had 
once lived, this dark- 
skinned woman, who in 
her early years had 
married a Yankee hus- 
band, pledged her fealty 
to. Uncle Sam _ after 
Hawaii became an 
American possession. 
ape. was seventy-nine years old when she 
ed. 


TH AUSTRIAN FORCES invading 
Northern Italy were within twenty 


Figure 1. 


i'miles of the beautiful city of Venice at 
‘the time this news was written. 


With their 
heavy artillery the Teutons were in a posi- 
tion to destroy the famous Campanile of 
St. Marks. Most of the population of 


| Venice, fearing the city’s capture, had de- 


parted ; and many of the world-famous art 
treasures were hurriedly removed to other 
cities, while. others were being accorded 


| what protection was possible from sand- 
bags or were being concealed in cellars or 
elsewhere. 


The Campanile, most renowned 
of Italian church 
towers, was originally 
completed in the 
twelfth century, sev- 
eral hundred years af- 
ter its building was 
commenced. In 1902 it 
collapsed, probably be- 
cause of its age and 
its great weight. Its 
rebuilding was com- 
pleted in 1912, and the 
Italian government, 
commemorating this 
architectural restora- 
tion, placed its picture 
on two stamps—five 
centesimi, indigo (Fig. 
2), and fifteen centes- 
imi, dark brown, of 
the same design. In 
the Entente capitals it 
has been expected that if the Austrians 
began a bombardment of Venice, the Cam- 
panile of St.. Mark’s would be among the 


first. structures to. fall. Those who pre- 
dicted this were mindful of the German 
destruction: of Rheims’ and. Louvain. 


AUSTRALIAN and New Zealand troops 
captured. Jaffa: on November 17 in their 
march of which the objective was Jeru- 
salem. ‘They were within about fifty miles 
of Jerusalem then—Jerusalem, capital. of 
Palestine ‘and often called, in Biblical days, 
City of Peace.’ Jaffa and Jerusalem are 
two of the few Palestine cities where Ger- 
man colonization flourished before the war. 
Jaffa is one of the world’s oldest seaports, 
important as such in King David's time. 


Richard, the Lion-Hearted, led Crusaders | 


against‘ Jaffa late in the twelfth century ; 
and Arabs attacked it in 1722; and Napo- 
leon captured it in 1799. Before the world 
war began, thousands of pilgrims landed 
at Jaffa every spring on their way to spend 
the Greek Easter in Jerusalem. It was at 
Jaffa that the cedars used in the building 
of Solomon’s temple weie landed. For the 


past four centuries these cities have been, 


in the hands of the Turks virtually with- 
out interruption. The stamp _ illustrated 
herewith (Fig. 3) is the one which Russia 
overprinted in 1909 for use in Russian post 
offices which were established, about 1857, 
in Jaffa and Jerusalem. It is the purpose 


of the Entente Powers, after peace shall 
have come, 


to restore Jerusalem to the 
Jews, that they may live in 
Palestine once more as a 
race possessing that na- 
tional liberty which we in 
America so cherish, 


D ESPATCHES from Pet- 
rograd and London 
late in November relating 
to the endeavors of the 
radical elements in Russia 
to overthrow the Republic 
which Kerensky established 
in place of Emperor Nich- 
olas’ royal government, 
told how, during the fight- 


ed 


Figure 3. 


ing in the city of Moscow, the Kremlin had 
suffered from cannonade and shell fire. 
Forces loyal to Kerensky had taken refuge 
in the Kremlin, originaily a fort, and the 
attackers, 


in seeking to dislodge them, 
damaged this 
historic struc- 
ture, a_ picture 
of which is 
shown on the 
one-ruble, deep 
green (Fig. 4) 
stamp of Rus- 
sia’s Romanoff 
series of 1913. 
Moscow's _ cita- 
del, the Krem- 
lin, was com- 
pleted in 1840— 
after havin 
been burned 
numerous times, 
once by Napoleon, in early wars—and was 
a palace of the Romanoff dynasty. 
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Figure 4. 
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New Books—New Heroes 


THE THRILL of modern war, the work of 
air fighters, the various kinds of air- 
craft and their uses in war, what the avia- 
tor has to learn, the perils of his life and 
what he accomplishes—these are in The 
Wonder of War in the Air, by Francis Rolt- 
Wheeler (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.). 
The hero is a boy trained in the French 
Aviation Corps. 


Castaway Island, by Perry Newberry 
(Penn Publishing Co.), is a new Robinson 
Crusoe sort of story which tells how two 
castaways—a boy and his soldier-of-for- 


' tune friend—fare on a desert island in the 
| Pacific. 


The Venture Boys Afloat, by Howard R. 
Garis (Harpers), is something more than 
a mere holiday cruise, for Captain Jack 
and his three boy companions hunt a der- 
elict for salvage “somewhere in the Atlantic 
ng between New York and the Florida 

eys. 


A long trail through the frozen Alaskan 
wilderness in quest of gold brings new ad- 
ventures to the Draper boys in The White 
Blanket, by Belmore Browne (Putnam), a 
sequel to The Quest of the Golden Valley. 


Ross Grant on the Trail, by John Gar- 
land (Penn Publishing Co.), is a Western 
story with gold prospecting in it and a 
clever rascal and a puzzling mystery. 


With Cortes the Conqueror, by Virginia 
Watson (Penn Publishing Co.), is a_ six- 
teenth century story of the valor of the 
gallant Spanish conquistadores and their 
foes, the Aztecs, in. Mexico. 


The Boys’ Book of Scouts, by Percy K. 


/Fitzhugh (Crowell), tells of famous pio- 


neers of history. 


Nearly all the questions you can think 
of about holidays are answered in The 
Book of Holidays, by J. Walker McSpadden 
(Crowell). ‘ 


If you had a chance to run a country 


| newspaper, do you think you could hold 


down the job and find a lot of fun and a 
small fortune in it? Of course Mark Tidd 
could. Mark Tidd, Editor, by Clarence 
Budington Kelland, is now out in book 
Every AmerRICcCAN. Boy 
reader, it seems, wants to have the Mark 
Tidd books. 


The story of how Connie Ford learns 
business and makes good is an_ interesting 
one, entitled Straight Ahead, by Hawley 
Williams (Appletons). 


In The Safety First Club and the Flood, 
y W. T. Nichols (Penn Publishing Co.), 
a elub of boys and a city newcomer to their 
bl become involved in surprising adven- 
ures. 


There was once a boy who loved bees} 
and spiders and beetles and all sorts of live 


things, and found out very curious and 
wonderful things about them. He became 
the great French scientist, J. Henri Fabre. 
He has written the life stories of his insect 
friends in a fascinating way, telling about 
caddis worm “pirates,” insect “submarines,” 
the spider’s “telegraph wires,’ the spider 


that. knows geometry, and other marvelous | 


things. His book, Insect Adventures (Dodd, 
Mead & Co;), has been translated into Eng- 
lish and adapted for young people. 


You may never have realized what heroic 
and romantic lives are those of the North- 
west Mounted Police, Texas Rangers, Mexi- 
can Rurales, New York State Police and 
other American constabulary or mounted 
police of the various states, until you read 
The Boys’ Book of Mounted Police, by Irv- 
ing Crump (Dodd, Mead & Co.). The in- 
formation given about these splendid bod- 
ies of men is interesting. 


Money ot ay Met Boys, by A. Frederick 
Collins (Dodd, Mead & Co.), shows that a 
wide-awake boy can fin opportunities, 
whether he lives seven miles from the near- 
est town or on the ’steenth floor of a city 
tenement. 


If I Were Twenty-One, by William Max- 
well (Lippincott), gives ie useful to the 
young man starting out in business. 

A little handbook called Our Army and 
How to Know It and Our a and How 

Vv 


to Know It (Munn & Co.) gives details 
about various branches of the Service. 
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Every Boy Should Buy 
War Stamps 


(Continued from page 26) 


Stamps. If all the twenty spaces are filled 
the government will pay $100 for it on 
January 1, 1923, or, whether the certificate 
is filled or not, each War-Savings Stamp 
on it will be redeemed on January 1, 1928, 
at $5. Look into this thoroughly. You can 
get more detailed information at your post 
office or ‘bank. Possibly you can get it at 
your school, or at a store or factory near 
-your home, for government agencies will 
be established everywhere, 

Begin now. Never mind if you can save 
only a little at a time. The government 


needs your help. You never heaid a soldier | 


refuse to serve because he alone could not 
win the war. It is because each man does 
his part that we have a great army. The 
government needs you to be a part of the 
great War-Savings army at home. 

A country worth fighting for is a country 
worth saving for. 

Be a War Saver! 
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| U.S. Set of half cent, large and eagle cent, 2c, 3c, and 


1 nuine coin, interesting, eac 
Forelgr 


FRE 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


COIN FOR SALE 


CHEAP 


h ierqe Cartwheel’’ tupence (4c), 4 inch thick, $ 
Russia, large 5 hopes of Catherine II, dated before 1800 : 
Englend. aA odiva }4 penny, Lady va nude on 
orse-bac - - - = - 
Panama Pacific official bronze medal, size of dollar ~ 
Shark money of South Sea Islands, interesting - 
e U.S. Cents, mixed lot of 100 pieces - 
50 mixed large cents, peer? 25 mixed large cents - 
Nickel cents, eagle and Indian heads, 1857 to 1864, 10 mixed 
Genuine U.S. 10c greenback note now good 


_ 


for face value 


half dime, a'lforonly =< - - - - - 
Columb’an half dollar, bust of Columbus, dated 1892, 75c 
ale - . - - - - - - 

Old U.S. Dollar over 100 years old, same type as the | 
Maxinicy Mental gold dollar, 1918,eah <= = 
Old U.S. Gold dollar, perfect, large or small type, each 
U.S. é 00 gold piece, perfect - - - 


U.S. $4.00 gold piece, proof condition - - - - 
U.S. $5.00 gold piece over 100 years old, dated before 1813 
Genuine California $50,00 gold piece, dated 1851 or 1852, 

octagonal shape, (8 cornered) each - - - 
Souvenir of the California $50.00 goldpiece, facsimile of the 


Wage BR eSanen . | | MLM, 
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Ancient Greek ard Roman copper coins. about 2,000 years 
old, each fully described, two different for - - 
Old Japanese paper money, long thick note, interesting - 
Thousands of coing and bills in stock. 
Large auction sales of coins held often. 
Fine catalogues free to customers. 


FREE large 42 page illustrated Coin Catalogue FREE 
with order of 25c or more from this adv. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 
B. MAX MEHL, Numismatist 


DEPARTMENT A, MEHL BUILDING, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Largest Exclusive Numismatic Establishment in the United States. 


NEW and BETTER ALBUMS 


New editions, printed better—new illustrations and 
more of them—the finest postage stamp albums for 
collectors of all ages. 

The Imperial—the best album ever printed for 
re apt): Eee tere Ai er 25 
Over 1,000 illustrations—spaces for more than 
3,500 stamps. 

Thee MUOGOPM. 0. voces cc cecssecerssssesscocsvecnsss $1.00 
275 pages—over 2,200 illustrations—spaces for 
10,000 stamps. 

International Junior No. 1..........-..0-.00+: $2.00 
Contains 400 pages—illustrations of stamps of 
both the 19th and 20th centuries—spaces for 
15,000 stamps. 

Any of these on gale at all stationery and book stores. 
Or send direct to us—forwarding charges extra. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
127 Madison Avenue, New York 


ST AMPS— Genuine! Very Cheap! 
100 diff., 8c; 1000 diff., $2.95; 1000 

mixed, 22c; 1000.U. S., 5c; 16 China, 10c; 86 Den- 
mark, 0c; 20 Norway, 15c; 80 Sweden 10c; * 
Bolivia '94' epit,, 15¢; 12 Gaile, 8c; 15 Cuba, 1c; 
10 Ecuador, 9c; 10 Guatem., 5 y PLP. ; 
11 Japan '14 eplt,, 20c; 11 Japan ‘14 eplt., 6c; 4 Jap. 
1 Meh api ay Fs di. pepe boe, Lado 
i $ “he 9 H o, * + e 

LO Nic eee th do. 205 off cnit., 2ber * i, ic to 20c, 4803 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. 41, 


100 Var. U. 8. cat. $2.50, 15 cts., 150 var, $4.00, cat. 50 cts. 
100 ** unused stamps, cat, over $250, ; oo 
100 ** So. & Cent. Am, (20th Cent.) cat. over $3.50 50 ** 
500 ** Stampsfrom all partsofthe world . 50." 

1000 AA Mixture foreign for app. sheets cat. over $20, $1.00 


1 cent and 2 cent Net Books 


rent on approval. Fine condition, big var., good value. 
170 A Tremont Street 
P. G. BEALS *"RésT6NoOMAsS. 


{ Ancient Egyptian thick copper coin (named) fine 
22c; U. S. +2 C or Ct., over 00. ars old, 18¢; 18 
diff. ills Bbe; Oldest Amer. Silver Coin (1835) 
b0c; . $1 Gold, $2.30: Cut Amethyst, Stone 


Cameo, Topaz or Garnet, each 25c; Real Antique 
Tortoise Shell Watch Chain 85¢; 100 For’n Coins 
B5c; 6 diff For'n Silver 45c; 12 diff. Nickels 28c; 
168 pp. Premium Coin Book, U. 8. and For'n, 28 
plates, best out, 40c; Hobby Coll’rs’ Book, new, 


fal RI (§ 40c; 40 pp, Retail List, Arms, Coins, Gems, 
Curios, for 2c stamp. 
Elder Coin Co., 32 E. 23rd St., N.Y. 
FOREIGN STAMPS, China, Peru, Bolivia, 
30 Egypt, etc. and 42 page list, all for 10 cents. 
25 different Mexico, 10 cents. 6x9 inch 
album 5 cents. 25 different stamps from 25 different 
countries given free to anrplicants for approvals. 
GEORGE A. LINN COMPANY, Columbus, O. 


28 diff. Australia, - 10c 

10 diff. Animal, - - 10¢ 

500 Mixed Foreign, - 10c 
1000 Hinges, - - - 10¢ 


R. H. CARLTON, Box 1851, Salt Lake City, Utah 


‘SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 


All f 1 Pack, ‘‘Oleveland’’ Hinges, 1 Pocket Album, 
OY 1 Pe f. Gauge, 5 Spanish War Revs., 8 U. 8. 
Envelopes cut. sq. inc, War Dept., 6 Civil 

7 Oc War Revs., 5 Scenery Stamps. 
“CROWELL STAMP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


25 different unused Postage Stamps, ew. tee) Ae, 
30 Diff.—10 each, Mexico, Egy pt and Japan, all for 10c. 
20 different Mexican War Issues a aa? pete OO, 

6x9 inch colored covers, holds 


Album Free 2% stamps, tree to all approyat 


NATIONAL STAMP CO., Sis.B, Columbus. O. 


60 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


for our high grade approvals. Send 3c stamp for 
return postage. The ‘ood Stamp Co., Dept. A, Milford, Conn, 


t 


v= 1G STAMPS 106 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
if A tionary, list of 8000 Bargains and Cou- 
VostEa pons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 600 illustrations, with 
2 dates, names ofcountries,etc., 8¢. Bigger ones, 12c, 
24c, 90c, $1.75. Lllustrated catalog of stamps, all nations, 
12c. Agents 50%. Direct importers; album manufacturers. 
A. BULLARD & CO.,446 Tremont St., Dept. 12, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE ‘THIS ENTIRE BUNCH, all different, postpaid, for 12 cents: 

1 Tiger, 2 Natal, 6 Norway, 5 Egypt. 2 Caual Zone, 

WICKED 10 Japan Revs. (large), 10 Denmark, 10 Sweden, 
6 Russia, 6 Jamaica, 2 Cuba (new), 20 Japan 

Postage, 5 Mexico. STRAIGHT GOODS AND 

Not A ScuHemE To SEND YOU APPROVALS. 

The Rubt. Millard Co., 414 Pingree Ave.,Detroit, Mich. 


SN APS 150 Different Foreign, 10c. 


65 Different U. S., including $1 and $2 
revenues, for llc, With each order we give free our 
pamphlet which tells “‘How To Make a Collection Properly.”’ 
QUIEN CITY SIAM? & COIN CO., Room 31, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 

1 7 
All 1 Blank Fecittoos Kinges. 


for l1set Honduras, 2 var., unused. 
1 0 c lset Nicaragua, 2 var., unused. 


1set French Colonies, 2 var., large. 
OHIO STAMP CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


1 perforation gauge. 
DANDY FOREIGN 


«= Packet to Approval Appli- 

cants. Send 3c for Return 

; Postage. W. H. LITTEN, 
Rock Island, z:  Hlinois 


— 


January, 1918 
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Novel Inventions and Natural Wonders 


[N THESE DAYS big business concerns 
count the minutes ‘saved as so much 
profit in the business. The handling of 
nails in the packing room or the hardware 
store seems a small matter but it is found 
that much time has been wasted when it 
was done by hand, An electric hand magnet 
is now in use which can do the work more 
* quickly and therefore more cheaply. 

The clerk or packer arranges his keg of 
nails near the electric light socket and this 
small device is attached. It has a handle 
like an electric iron and a push button in 
a convenient position for the thumb to 
operate it. The magnet is lowered into the 
keg and the button pressed, which turns 
on the electricity. In raising the hand the 
magnet brings up several pounds of nails 
at a time. Then the release of the push 
button turns off the current and the nails 
drop. 

Every evening the current is turned on 
and the magnet passed along the floor, or 
near it, drawing all the stray nails to it. 


Ex-Czar’s “Auto Cutter” 
Taken From Him 


HEN the revolutionists sent Nicholas 

Romanoff from the Russian throne to 
his little prison house in Siberia, they didn’t 
send all his rare, rich goods and chattels 
with him. One of the things they kept is 
pictured above—his big Packard which he 
had fixed up to run in the snow, of which 
there is plenty round about Petrograd. The 
rear wheels were equipped to get a grip 
on snow and ice, however slippery, and the 
front bobs, resembling skis, just scooted 
along. Nick, they say, was always a great 
fellow for machinery. He could fix an elec- 
tric light globe if it had gotten partly un- 
screwed from the _ socket, and do other 
hard things like that. So’ of. course’ he 
figured out just what to do with his auto 
when he couldn’t go droskying (buggy rid- 
ing) on account of the snow. 


Indians Built It—It Stood Twenty Years—Then Fell 


JOR 


Ne ee 
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THE historic Hagwilget Indian Suspension 
Bridge reaching across the Buckley Can- 
yon in the heart of Northwestern British 
Columbia has collapsed after twenty years 
of service. It was one of the scientific and 
engineering wonders of the world, and 
among the notable achievements of native 
races in building a difficult structure. 
Knowing absolutely nothing of such things 
as stress on span, tensile strength, vibra- 
tion, and other things that must be taken 
into consideration in a structure such as a 
suspension bridge, the Indians of the Hag- 
wilget tribe two decades ago began the 
building of this remarkable structure. Two 
attempts failed, but at last they were suc- 
eessful in throwing across the river, from 
the almost perpendicular sides of the 
Buckley Canyon, a_ structure that for 
twenty years was considered by skilled 
engineers one of the wonders of the world. 
In the entire bridge there was not one 
nail; all the timbers were joined by dove- 
tailing, then burning holes through them 
with red hot coals, after which the timbers 
were joined by stout, handmade wooden 


Just Whittled ! 


PHOTO BY PAUL THOMPSON, 


All Carved From Wood by a Russian 
Prisoner of War. 


spikes. The Indians were, however, aided 
considerably in their work by a pile of 
abandoned telegraph wire. This strange 
pile out in the Canadian wilderness had 
almost as romantic a history asthe strange 
bridge which it ult'mately helped to com- 
plete. Quite a number of years ago, and 
antedating the Atlantic cable, the Ameri- 
ean Telegraph Company—then a celebrated 
concern but almost forgotten now—evolved 
a scheme for connecting North America 
and Europe by telegraph, a very daring 
project at that time. The plan’ was to 
build through the wilderness at the north- 
ern end of North America to Behring 
Strait. This narrow strip of water offered 
possibilities of laying a cable across it to 
Siberia, from whence the line would go on 
and connect up all the great cities of 
Europe with the new world. It was a 
splendid scheme and work was progressing 
upon it when the successful laying of the 
Atlantic cable made it useless. The line 
was abandoned and a great deal of mate- 
rial was left in the Canadian wilderness as 
too expensive to transport back to civiliza- 
tion. The wire left, the Indians ‘used in 
their bridge. At the time of the rush to 
the gold fields of Yukon and Alaska it lay 
on the direct route taken by many ingoing 
gold seekers, and proved a valuable aid in 
crossing an otherwise difficult chasm. 

Recently it showed signs of wear and an 
effort was made to gét an appropriation for 
its preservation. Before this succeeded it 
collapsed on August 30th, 1917. 

The photo, fortunately taken some little 
time before the collapse, shows also a new, 
modern suspension bridge that was erected 
recently. This is also interesting in that it 
is the highest of its kind in America, its 
floor being 250 feet above the river. It is 
451 feet long with a moving load of 18,000 
pounds. It is nine feet wide and carries 
both foot and vehicular traffic. The picture 
thus gives the latest structure of twentieth 
century white men and the work of the 
primitive red men, an unusual and interest- 
ing contrast. 
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Mr. Carr is Some Carver 
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HIS “Totem Tree” is not an Indian one 

but the work of the gentleman standing 
at its base, Mr. George E. Carr, of Union 
Springs, N. Y., a veteran of the Civil War 
and the grandfather of one of our Own 
subscribers. Upon it he has carved forty 
different figures, painted in various colors 
after the fashion of the totem poles of 
the Alaska Indians. 


How’d You Like to Run to 
School on This ? 


CAN YOU imagine a real regular motor 
- vehicle as small and compact as that 
shown in the accompanying illustration? 
It is called a ““Mon-Auto” and is not a toy 
but a practical invention. It weighs only 
fifty pounds and can be carried like a grip, 
though it is capable of supporting 300 
pounds weight. It is 48 inches long; 18 
inches high and requires a width clearance 
of 9 inches. The seat is of the saddle type, 
chair high, and is exceedingly comfortable 
even to grown-ups. 

It is stated that fifty miles at a cost of 
ten cents is the performance of this ma- 
chine, and that 120 miles can be covered 
on one gallon of gasoline. The first Mon- 
Auto ever built has already traveled more 
than 3,000 miles and is still in service. 


Takes His Motorbike Along 


HE unique combination of the air ma- 

chine and the motorbike pictured here 
was given its first public appearance at an 
aviation field in California. This new fea- 
ture makes it possible for the birdman to 
reach aid quickly in event of a forced 
landing in some location remote from 
civilization. 

In these demonstrations the machine used 
was a tractor biplane of 150 horsepower, 
and the motoreycle carried was a light- 
weight type. The motorbike is carried with- 
in the framework of the plane, and fas- 
tened to a rack, which is attached to the 
body of the craft. 


This Plant Eats "Em Alive 


ARES THIET ve 


its reach. 


leaves of 


THS eannibal plant, | 
the sundew, catches | 
and devours the in- | 
sects unfortunate 
enough to come within 


pictures, taken an hour 
apart, show the rapid- 
ity with which the 


bend over and seize | 
any available insect. 


\ a i 


These two 


the plant 


“Monster” Pet Snake of a Boy 


ta 


MONSTROUS as is this snake, it is the dear 
The master whirls the animal over his head 


4c 


et of a boy somewhere in Michigan. 
iy the tail and ties him in knots, and 


yet he is not injured, even though the serpent is very much alive. Estimating the fence 
rails in ‘the picture as about nine feet long, the snake is apparently about twelve feet 
in length. But, despite appearances, the “monster” is only eight inches from tip to tip, 
stretched out on a cleverly constructed miniature fence with appropriate camouflage. 
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How young Abe Lincoln 
“dried his shirt’ 


for him— 


How would you like to see 
a motion of that? 


How Abe beat up Huck Carter 


Would you like to see that in a motion picture ? 


How Abe earned his first dime 


Would you like to see that in a motion picture? 


How Abe saved his father’s farm 


Would you like to see that in a motion picture? 


How Abe “stole” the sickle 
Would you like to see that in a motiou picture? 


And everything else that happened to him 


when he was a boy? 


You can! It has been done! Show this page at 
the ticket office window! 


Benjamin Chapin 


—IN— 


“Children of Democracy” 


Benjamin Chapin has made a 
wonderful series of motion pic- ¢4 
tures of Abraham Lincoln. Mr. i i 
his life to gathering together in 
motion pictures for you and all the 
young and old Americans that come 
after you, everything that is of histor- 
ical and personal interest in the life 
of the great emancipator. 


And he gives you in his life of Lin- 
coln all the fun and tragedy of his 
boyhood, with a truth and fidelity 
and historical accuracy that make 
“Children of Democracy’’ one of the 
most wonderful motion pictures ever 
produced. 


Everybody knows in a general way 
about the boyhood life of the martyr 
president, the bitter struggles and 
poverty of this greatest Child of De- 
mocracy, as he grew to the manhood 
that was to make him America’s rock 
of hope in her time of greatest peril. 


ante y BERS gee 
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Name ____ 


hi FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION (| 00 
4» ADOLPH ARR 2 


; But up to now all we know 
about Abraham Lincoln has been 
“@; read in books. Now we can see 


Chapin has practically dedicated \@ OW: him and his father and his won- 


ss 


; derful mother, Nancy Hanks, in 
their humble log cabin on the rock- 
ridden farm in Indiana. Now we can 
see ‘‘Abe”’ Lincoln, the boy, the regu- 
lar fellow, ragged, bare-legged Amer- 
ican presidentin the making. See him with 

cronies and pals and his rivals—watch 
him work and stand up under harder knocks 
and disappointments than any boy has to 
face today. 

Of course you want to see this wonderful 
series of motion pictures. And you can. 
They will be shown in all the better motion 
picture theatres. 

Each week for ten weeks you can see a 
chapter of ‘Abe’? Lincoln’s life. You can 
really know what kind of a boy he was. And 
every American boy—and girl, too—whether 
they are 10 or 15 or 50 is going to want to see 
“Children of Democracy.” 


It is more than a motion picture. It is 
istory. 


Show this page at the ticket-office win- 
dow of the best Pg egy theatre you 
know about and ask ‘* When is it coming ?” 
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FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York City. (A. B.) 


Please send me, free, portrait of Chapin as Lincoln, and copy of Gettysburg address. 


Address 


Name of Theatre___ 


Write on margin if not room in coupon 


’s father 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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Obedient Lad 


Old Gentleman (to a little boy sitting: on 
a signpost): “Bless my soul, boy, what are 
you sitting up there for?’ : 

Little Boy: “Well, sir, teacher said I 
was to write a compositiog on a signpost, 
so I'm doing it.” 


Father Time—or Mother Time? 


| “Now, Willie,” said the teacher, “how 
many seconds make a minute?” 
“Masculine or feminine?” 
What do you 


“Masculine or feminine! 
mean ?”’ 

“There’s a big difference,” replied the 
youngster. “When Father says he'll be 
down in a minute *it takes him sixty sec- 
onds; but Sister’s minutes contain about 
six hundred seconds!” 


No Boy’s Job 


He was a new member of the harbor 
board in a seaside town, and was attending 
his first meeting. The board was discussing 
a proposal to place two buoys at the en- 
trance to the harbor for the guidance of 
mariners. “I beg to propose as an amend- 
ment,” said the new member, “that one 
man should be placed there instead of two 
boys, as the latter are too young for such 
a responsible position.” 


Doctored Up 


| “T say, doctor, did you ever doctor an- 
other doctor?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, tell me this, Does a doctor doctor 
a doctor the way the doctored doctor wants 
to be doctored, or does the doctor doing 
‘the doctoring doctor the other doctor in 
his own way?” : 


A Good Purchase 


Clerk: ‘‘New, see here, little boy. I can't 
spend the whole day showing you penny 
toys. Do you want the earth with a little 
red fence around it for one cent?” . 

| Little Boy: ‘Let me see it.” 


Get a Line On This 


Angling Note: As fish run in schools, 
the bookworm would seem to be the proper 
bait for them. 


A Hot One 


The teacher was giving a geography les- 
son, and the class, having traveled from 
London to Labrador and from Thessaly to 
Timbuctoo, was thoroughly worn out. “And 
now,” said the teacher, “we come to 
|Germany, that important country governed 
by the Kaiser. Tommy Jones, what is a 
Kaiser?” 

“Please’m,” yawned Tommy Jones, “a 
stream o’ hot water springin’ up an’ dis- 
turbin’ the earth.” 


Ford? 


The driver of a small car speeded out of 
a cross street and struck the street car 
squarely amidships. The street car con- 
ductor got off to investigate and collect evi- 
dence for his official report. 
| “What's the matter with you?” the con- 
ductor asked the driver. ‘Don’t you know 
you can’t run under my car with your top 
up?” 


{ 


TICNLERS 


Can You Beat It? 


A man who was showing off by diving 
into the sea, and staying under the water 
for a time, after one dive came up and 
found that he had remained under water 
for two minutes, 

“That's going some!"’ he bragged. “I'll 
bet that’s a record around here!” 

» “Oh, no, it ain't!’ replied a spectator. 
“A man dived in here this time yesterday, 
and he ain’t come up yet!” 


A Hint For Housewives 


~ “Don’t you want to hire a feller to keep 
the tramps away, Mrs. Stubs?” asked the 
small boy. : 

“How can a little fellow like you keep 
the tramps away?” demanded Mrs. Stubs. 

“Easy enough,” replied the boy. “I kin 
eat up all the pie an’ cake an’ things wot's 
left over.” 


Nice, But Oh My 


o> > 


Bobbie had been studying his grandfath-. 


er’s face, which was, very much wrinkled. 
“Well, Bob,” said the old gentleman, “do 
you like my face?” 
“Yes, Grandpa,” said Bobbie “It’s an 


it ironed?” 


awfully nice face, but why don’t you have 


Not Yet, But Soon 


Tommy had been playing truant from 
school, and had spent a long, beautiful day 
fishing. On his way back he met one of 
his young cronies, who accosted him with 
the usual question, “Catch anything?” 

At this, Tommy, in all the consciousness 
of guilt, quickly responded: “Ain't been 
home yet.” 


Tell It To Hoover 


“Well, I've beaten all records this time.” 

“In what?’ 

“Why, I’ve lived on an apple a day for 
five weeks,” 

“Well, that’s nothing. I've lived on earth 
for thirty-five years.’”’ 


We Wonder Why 


“Describe water, Johnny,” 


said the 
teacher. 
“Water,” explained Johnny, “is a white 
fluid that turns black when you put your 
hands in it.” 


Some Speed ° 


Teacher (explaining problem): “If six 
boys eat a barrel of apples in twelve days, 
then twelve boys will eat them in six days.” 

Bright Youth: “Then, I suppose, if one 
ship crosses the ocean in ten days, ten ships 
could cross it in one day.” if 


Grounds For Objection 
Captain: “Orderly, this coffee tastes like 
mud,” 


Orderly: “Well! The kitchen squad say 
it was ground this morning.” 


“Can you imagine,” said a teacher of 
natural history, “anything worse than a 
giraffe with a sore throat?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ came the answer from one boy. 

“What, pray?’ asked the teacher in sur- 
prise. 

“A centipede with corns.” 


LITTLE WILLIE WISE 


He Explains the Mystery of Photography 


By Harrison Cady 


\ 
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We have selected a few of the most attractive premiums which can be earned by sending in NEW subscrip- 
tions tt THE AMERICAN BOY. The complete 1917-18 list was printed in the November 1917 issue. 


Boys’ Rough Neck Sweater Coat 


Premium No. 25 


This is an attractive, durable Boys’ Sweater. It has a 
rough neck collar and double racked top pockets. Buttons 
firmly sewed on and button holes made to wear. This 
Sweater Coat is made of a good quality combination yarn 
and possesses style and durability. The sizes are 26 to 34 
inches, chest measurement. Oxford gray is the only color 
that can be furnished from stock, though we will endeavor 
to obtain other colors if desired. State size and color 
wanted when ordering, if Oxford gray is not satisfactory. 


Sent postpaid to ‘“‘American Boy’’ subscribers for 2 new yearly sub- 
scriptions; or for { new yearly subscription and 80 cents. Price of sweater 
alone $1.50, postpald. 


Hockey Cap 
Premium No. 26 


A heavy jumbo-stitch. Hockey 
Cap, made of the best quality of 
pure worsted. The colors are Navy 
Blue, Gray, or Cardinal. State color 
wanted. 


Sent postpaid to ‘‘American Boy’’ subscribers for {| new yearly subscription. 
Price of cap alone 75 cents, postpaid. 


Skis 


Premium eRe AEP RAS ii ; 
No. 30 B A 
These are . 


the very finest 

pine skis 

made. The stock is quarter-sawed yellow pine and is not to be compared with 
ordinary pine skis commonly sold. Built exactly like the imported Norwegian 
models. Length of skis 6 ft. , 


Sent to ‘“‘American Boy’’ subscribers for 4 new tee subscriptions; or for 3 new yearly subscriptions 
and 65 cents; or for 2 new yearly subscriptions and $1.25; or for {| new yearly subscription and $1.75. 
Price of skis alone $2.25. Sent in either case by express, charges collect, from St. Paul, Minn. 


Barney & Berry 
Hockey Skates 


INE BERRY. Premium No. 31 

A superior detachable Hockey Skate with latest design blade, correctly ground. 
Tops of selected cold rolled steel. Blades of cast steel, lengthwise finish. Finely 
_niekel plated and buffed. Sizes 9, 9%, 10, 10%, 11, 11% and 12 inches. 


nt p to “American Boy” subscribers for 4 new yearly subscriptions; or for 3 new yearly sub- 
_ ser ms and 65 cents; or for 2 new yearly subscriptions and $1.25; or for | new yearly subscription and 
$1.75. Price of skates alone $2.25, postpaid. 


POP Alert ty _— 


FOR THE BOY TRAPPER! 


Premium No. 41 


How Would You Like a Boys’ Victor Trapping Outfit 
and a Book on Trapping: The Boy Trapper’s Guide? 


The set of traps which we 
offer here makes it possible 
for you to trap a number of 
small animals such as musk- 
rats, skunks, raccoons, 
minks, opossums, weasels 
one gophers. Outfit Keen 
of an assortment of. Sraps, |, 
"suitable for the different 

_ kinds of game mentioned. 


A Real Pleasure and Profit 
* Outfit 


_— 


Packed in a fine wooden box 
containing one No. ©, four 
No. 1 and one No. 1% Genu- 
“Ine Victor Game ‘Traps. 
Complete instructions on how 
and where to set the traps, 
stating the size necessary to 
, eatech each of the different 
tect animals, what baits to use 
ra] and where to set the traps 
ot when bait is not used. Also 
pe.0aD Pp lete information on 
' skinning and.stretching furs 
q '—mentioning also names and addresses of a number of large fur buying firms in 

_ the United States. 


Sent postpaid to “AMERICAN BOY” subscribers for 2 new yearly subscriptions; or for | mew yearly 
_ subscription and 75 cents. Price of trapping outfit alone, $1.50 postpaid. 
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Knapp Leader Motor 
Premium No. 50 


This motor will drive from either 
pulley. The reducing gear easily 
thrown in and out of mesh with the 
pinion on the shaft, transforms the 
high speed at the shaft to greater 
power and slower speed. 

The reversing switch is positive in 
action, and operates either as a start- 
ing switch or to reverse the motor. 

~ The finish is black 
enamel with nickel- 
plated trimmings. The 
armature is laminated 
1% inches in diameter, 
three poles, Shaft, 
.125 diameter, pulley 
9/16 in. high, with 
metal base 4% inches. 
Volts, 2 to 4 


Sent express collect to 
“American Boy’’ subscribers 
for 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions; or for 2 new yearly 
subscriptions and 75 cents; or 
for | new yearly subscription 

and $1.50. Price of motor 
alone $2.25. Shipped by express, from New York, charges collect. (Shipping weight, 3% tbs.) 


Now see all of your boy friends before some other boy gets in ahead of 
you and secure, if possible, their yearly subscriptions to THE AMERICAN 
BOY and make your premium selections. Remember that you are to collect 
$1.50 for each yearly subscription and send that amount to us. Remember, 


The Baldwin Camp Lamp 
Premium No. 43 


This lamp burns acetylene gas and gives a 14 
candlepower, penetrating white light, which will 
burn steadily even in a stiff wind. It is 3% inches 
high. The lamp may be carried on cap or belt, or 
in the hand. There is no grease, smoke or dirt—no 
glass to break, nor oil to spoil your clothing or pro- 
visions. There are no chimneys or lenses to break 
or to be cleaned—no wick to attend to. It casts a 
bright circle of light 100 feet ahead. When a dif- 
fused instead of a concentrated light is required, 
the reflector may be easily removed. 


Sent postpaid to ‘‘American Boy’’ subscribers for 2 new yearly 
subscriptions; or for { new yearly subscription and 65 cents. 
Price of lamp alone $1.25, postpaid. 


The Mescolite 


Premium No. 44 


This is an exceptionally fine electric lantern, eco- 
nomical and absolutely reliable. The container is of 
japanned metal, and is arranged to receive a stand- 
ard No. 6 dry battery which may be secured at any 
supply store and is readily attached. The lamp has a 
polished metal reflector, a clear glass lens, and a 
miniature battery lamp. On one battery it will give 
25 hours of continuous service, and from 40 to 50 
hours of intermittent service. Worn out batteries 
may be quickly replaced. Size, 6% inches high by 
2% diameter. 

Throws a strong white light and is absolutely safe 
in the garage, barn, cellar or closet. Winds do not 
affect it and it is ideal for use in boat, camp or on 
the road. 


Sent postpaid to ‘‘American Boy’’ subscribers for 2 new yearly sub- 
scriptions; or for {| new yearly subscription and 65 cents. Price of 
lantern alone $1.25, postpaid. 


Eveready Vest Pocket Flashlight 


Premium No. 45 


This electric light, which can be carried in the vest 
pocket, is always ready for use. Equipped with Tungsten 
lamp and slide switch, The light is steady and can be di- 
verted where it is needed, It is useful about the house, 
farm, stable or barn, or wherever a temporary light is 
required. When the battery is exhausted a new one can 
be obtained from us for 30 cents, postpaid. 


Sent postpaid to ‘‘American Boy’’ subscribers for 2 new yearly subscrin- 


tions; or for | new yearly subscription and 65 cents. Price of flashlight 
alone $1.25, postpaid. 


Eveready 
Revolver 
Flashlight 


Premium No. 46 


Here is a highly useful article that kills two 
birds with one shot! It is the cleverest imitation 
of a modern revolver which you ever saw, but at 
the same time it is one of the finest flashlights 
ever produced. 


You pull the trigger and lo—out shoots not a 
bullet, but a powerful shaft of brilliant white dazzling light. To 
all intents and purposes, however, it looks 
like a gun. 


~ 


Sent postpaid to ‘‘American Boy’’ subscribers for 2 new yearly subscriptions; or 
pd ggg yearly subscription and 75 cents. Price of flashlight alone $1.50, 
postpaid. 


The Redsealite 


Premium No. 47 


A simple, economical, and reliable electric light. Can be 
attached to any No. 6 dry battery. Absolutely safe and a won- 
0 f nae derful lamp for the home, farm, motor boat, camping, or for any 
ete Occasion where an artificial light is required. This attachment 
is sent complete, without batteries. Batteries can be obtained 
from any electrical goods or hardware store, at a cost of from 
25 to 30 cents. 


Guaranteed forall 


The Redsealite attachment sent prepaid to ‘‘American Boy’ subscribers for 1 
DRY BATTERY new yearly subscription. Price of Redsealite alone 75 cents, postpaid. 


“Franco” Tungsten Radio-Lens Lamp 
Premium No. 49 


This splendid flashlight is equipped with a powerful 
bulls-eye lens and silvered reflector. Boy Scouts espe- 
cially will appreciate this lamp. Battery guaranteed to 
give from eight to twelve hours’ continuous light. Size 
of lamp 6% in. long by 1% in. in diameter. 


Sent postpaid to ‘American Boy’’ subscribers for one new yearly subscription. Price of lamp alone, 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Cartridge Premo No. 00 
Premium No. 9 


This little camera introduces a new size picture 1% 
x 1% inches. It is made primarily as a camera for the 
children. This camera is fitted with automatic shutter 
and first quality meniscus lens carefully tested. 
V-shape lines on the top and sides indicate the scope 
of the view, and the camera is covered with a lasting 
quality of imitation leather. It loads with a special 
6 exposure film cartridge, and while this is not N. C. 
film, it is of standard Eastman quality. This camera 
is in no sense a toy but will make satisfactory pictures 
for a person of any age. 


Sent postpaid to ‘‘American Boy’’ subscribers for | new yearly sub- 
scription. Price of camera alone 75 cents, postpaid. 


too, that we award premiums only for getting NEW subscriptions and not on 
renewal subscriptions, and also that your own subscription cannot apply. Don’t 
forget that, as it saves needless correspondence. This is the best time of the 
year to get new subscriptions. Go after them! 


THE ‘SPRAGUE. PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, The .Nmerican Boy, Detroit, Michigan 


